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A brief accnunt of Tibet from Dsam Ling Gyeshe," the toell-known geo- 
graphical work of Lama Tsanpo Nomankhan of Amdo.* — Translated 
by Saeat Chandra Das, C. I. E. 

In the sacred Buddhist scriptures called Chhos >»ngon-par nidsoi 
(Abhidharma kosha) occui's the following: — 

“ Hence northward there lie black mountains nine, 

“ Which passed, the lofty snow-clad peaks appear, 

“ Beyond which extend Himavat, the realm of snow.” 

This alludes to the long ranges of both low and lofty mountains 
which intervene between Uddayana (Afghanistan) and the Chinese 
province of Tunan. The great country of Himavat, which is the chosen 
land of Arya Chanrassig (Avalokiteshvara) for the propagation of Bud- 
dhism, and which stands aloof from the rest of the world on account of 
the lofty snow barriers which surround it, is known by the general name 
of Po. That country is to a great extent higher than the suiTounding 
countries. The Hor country of Kapistan (Yarkand and Kashgar) 
touches it on the north-west, and the great province of Tsongkha in 
Amdo, well known for its being the birthplace of the illustrious Tsong- 
khapa, separates it from China on the north-cast. 

Possessing a temperate climate, it enjoys immunity from the op- 
pressive effects of the extremes of heat and cold. It is to a great extent 

* [This paper ig a reprint from a report to tho Government. In the absence 
of the author from India, it was not thought advisable to make any alterations in 
it. Ed.] 
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free from the raTa"e,'i of famine, wild aiiinialp, venoimjns snakes aud 
insects. The snowy mountains of Tesi, Chomo-kankar, Plinlahari, Knla- 
kangri in Lhobra, Habe in Upper Aang, Chliyi-kang, T.sarita and Nan- 
chhcn-thangla in Uo-idands, Yarlha Sbambn, Toirikarpo, Kha-wa-Lodif, 
SLabra Karpo, ilachhen Pomra, and others stand exalted with uplifted 
hoary heads, like so many glittering cJiJiorteiis of rock crystal. There are 
also the mountains called Hoti-gongyaZ, Mari Eab Chyam, Jomo nagri, 
Kong-tsun-demo, &c., abounding in numerous fragrant herbs of wonder- 
ful medicinal properties, and clothed in charming pa.sture. Besides 
these, numberless black mountains fill the country. The lakes are 
Mapham ffyu-jutsho, (?nam-)utsho phyug mo, Tsha-j/dsho, Yar-Zibrog 
p}'ii-?/itsho, Phag-uitsho, xl/tsho 6kyareng sngoreng, Khri-yshor, CTyaZ-nio. 
Numerous other lakes of sweet, pure and sparkling water are scattered 
all over the country. The great rivers such as the Tsang-po, Senge 
bhabab (Indus), ifab-chj-a kbabab, Tsha-sbika, ija-cbliu itnguZ-cbliu, 
Hljii-clihu, G'ser-gyi pbye-ma (Golden sand), Nag-cbhu, JigyaZ-mo 
UnguZ-chhu, JZma-chhu (Hoangho), (S'me-chlm iZbe-ehbu, Psang-cbhu, 
iZjulag-chhu, iZtsong-clibn, fed by numerous tributarie.s, flow towards its 
boundaries. Extensive forests, pasture lands, grassy valleys, meadows, 
fields abound there. Barren and bleak plateaux, which look like deserts 
and sandy plains, occupy tlie largest area of the country. The great 
countries of Jfgya-nag (China), Ji’gya-gar (India\ Persig (Persia) have 
great oceans on their borders, but the country of Tibet stands surround- 
ed by the mighty barriers of snowy moiintains, skirting wbicli are the 
kingdoms of Pgya-nag, h’gya-gar, J/jang, Mon (Cis-Himiileya), BaZ-yo 
(Nepal), Kha-chhc (Kashmir), Stag-y.ssigs (Tajik or Persia) and Hor 
(Tartary), inhabited by various peoples. As the great rivers which 
fertilise these border countries have their sources in the country of Po 
(Bhot or Tibet), the latter stands to other countries in the relation of 
Dsambuling (Jambudvipa) as their centre. 

This great country is divided into three parts — 

I. — 6'tocZ Ifngah-ri skor-ysum ... High (or Little) Tibet. 

II. — Hvns Gtsang, divided into four pro- 
vinces, ... ... ... Tibet Proper. 

III. — Mdo, khams and Ngang, ... Great Tibet. 

I. — Little Tibet (Bod-Chhexg.) 

Siod Mngah-ri skor-psum is divided into the three following circles : 
— 6'tag-mo Liulvag#, M.ang-juZ Shang Sbung, Guge Buhrang (Purang) > 
and into the following districts : — 

Pnrang, Mang-ynl, Sangs-iZkar, IZCbbi-va, Ela-sha, /Sbal-te, 
Sbarg Sbung. L'pper and Low-er Kbrig-se. 
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In former time.s the political boundary of 'Bod (Po) extended up to 
the dominions of the Turushkas (Turks). Upper Tibet was in fact 
divided into two parts. Its northern division included Badakshan, 
where there was a Bsonr/ (fort) for the g-overnment of the numerous 
hordes of Dokj'a^t (herdsmen). The chieftain of Badakshan was a vassal 
of Tibet, who is mentioned in the ancient records of Tibet as the king of 
the Dijk}ms. To the cast of Upper Tibet are the snowy mountains of 
Tesi (Kailash), lake ilapham (Maiusarovara), the fountain Ifthung-grol, 
which has the reputation of extending salvation to those that drink its 
water. All these are within the jurisdiction of the Garpon (Governor) 
of .S'to<?-sgar, who is an officer under the Government of Lhasa. How-a- 
days the pilgrims and devotees of Gangs’-ri designate the snowy mountain 
mentioned in Ulngon-nnlsod and other sacred liooks by the name of Kang 
Tosi, and the lake ilftsho ma-dros-pa by the name of Iftsho Maphan. 
The commentators of iUngon-wdsod describe the four great rivers of 
Ufiiier Tibet as issuing from rocks, which respectively have the appear- 
ances of an elephant, an eagle, a horse and a lion. According to other 
writers the rocks have the ajipeantnces of the head of a bull, a horse, 
a peacock and a lion, from which spring Ganga, Loliita, Pakshu and 
Sindlm. Each of these great rivers is said to flow into one of the four 
oceans, after receiving more than five hundred tributaries. The great 
lake J/tsho-ma drod-pa is mentioned as extending over an area of 80 
leagues. These accounts vary veiy much when compared with what is 
now seen. This may be attributed to the difference of moral merit in 
the different generations of mankind. It is probably owing to the small- 
ness of moral merit in us, that we do not see these .saered places in their 
original state as our ancestore saw them. There is no other explanation 
except this why great things should look small. The mighty river 
Siiidhn. is.suing from a glacier on the western slope.s of Kang Tesi, flows 
westward through Balti and afterward, s in a south-western direction 
through Kapistau, .Talandhra. and Panchanad, till joined by the rivers 
Satadrn, Vipasa, Cliandrabbaga. Aiiuvati and Vitasta fi-om the east, and 
the rivers Cliaiidaiia, Seka, Kil.ata, llei'a and Lak, and lastly throngli 
the country of Sindliu to empty itself in the great ocean called Rincbhen 
^byung yna.s (the origin of precious things), opposite Sanrasbtra. On 
account of there existing namerons snowy mountains in the countries of 
Punchanad, Ka.shniir, Ushraaparanta, Kabela and Jalandhra, which send 
their water into it, the river Sindhii is very powerful, and in fact it is 
the greatest of the foiir rivers mentioned above. 

The river Pakshu .springing from the glaciers on the north-western 
slopes of Kang Te.si, and flowing through the country of Thn-kar in a 
westerly direction, and Balag Bhokar and Hiva, aud also throug'h the 
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steppes peopled by the Turuslika hordes, discharges its contents into the 
great lake Mansarovar (Aral). 

The river Sita, issuing rom the glaciers of the Tesi mountains on 
their eastern side, flows through the country of Tar-khan and Thokar 
to empty itself into the lake Tsha-7?itsho. Tradition sa 3 's that for- 
merly this river, flowing through the centre of the Hor country, 
discharged itself into the eastern ocean ; but on account of its being 
drained by means of aqueducts, cut from it to irrigate both Chinese 
and Thokar countines, its progress to the sea was arrested. This 
is evidently a story. This Sita does not appear to be identical with 
the Sita mentioned in the work called “ Passport to Shambhala.” The 
celebrated Kang Tesi being very high, it is seen from a great distance; 
and the group of mountains surrounding it, and extending to a great 
distance on all sides, also pass under the same name. There is a smaller 
peak called J/gonpori in front of Kang Tesi, and partially concealing it. 
Confronting the sacred mountain, at a short distance is situated the 
famous lake JXtsho-mapham, to the west of which there is another but 
smaller lake, called Lagrau-77itsho. There are legendary stories connect- 
ed with the furrow on the smaller peak situated in front of Kang Tesi. 
According to the Tibetans it was there, that Je-tsun Milarapa and Karo 
Ponchhung having challenged each other to perform miraculous feats, the 
latter fell headlong, rolling down from the waist of the peak, and thereby 
causing the deep furrow on its slope. But according to the accounts of 
the ligya-garpas (Indians), the furrow is the groove caused by an arrow 
shot by Kartikeya. They also say that this little mountain formerly 
existed in the belly of the great Himalaya mountain, whence it was ex- 
tracted by Hauumanta, who now resides in it. It is therefore that iUgon- 
pori is called Hanumanta by the Tirthikas. According to the Buddhist 
accounts there are foot-marks of the son of king Suddhodana on the four 
sides of Kang Tesi, together with the ^cred symbols printed on them. 
On the back of Kang Tesi are the foot-marks of Milarapa and Karo Pon- 
chhung, where also are seen many religious symbols. There is a sacred 
cavern consecrated to Jigten VV aug-chhyug, besides other objects of great 
sanctity. The Tirthikas adore the foot-marks of the great Teacher, in 
the^ belief that they were made by Mahadeva, Rudra, Kartikeya or Par- 
vati. The religious symbols and other foot-marks they ascribe to the 
demon Baka, Hanumanta and others. The dwellers of the Kangri say 
that the footprints were left by saints when they attained perfection. 
To the east of Kang Tesi lie the districts of Dragsho, Lungkha and the 
southern part of Kgahri, which includes Ladvag, in the neighbourhood 
of which lies Kashmir and Chamba. In Ladvag, which contains the fort 
of (Sle«-7iikhar (Leh), .She-thub, Khri-se, Ac., there are very few inhabi- 
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tants. The people of these places partly resemble the Kashmiris in their 
manner of dressing and living. They wear a kind of hat with a broad 
brim called cho-sliva, and similar to the hat of a Chinese convict. The 
laymen wear black cho-shva, the clergy red ones. Formerly the people 
of Ngahri were devoted to the Clihyaggya-pa and Dsog-chhen-pa sects 
of the red cap school, but now-a-days they are imbibing faith in the re- 
formed Geliigpa doctrine. To the north-west of Ladvag is the small 
district of jS'Pite, the people of which belong to the Tibetan race, and are 
subject to the Ladvag chief. To the west of SPite there is a place called 
Kamlasha, where there is a snowy mountain called Boidnr-thaka by the 
Lalos (Muhammadans). To the east of Ngari Ladvag there is a tribe 
known by the name ifdar-wa, to the east of whose eountry there lies the 
little province of Gage. 

The most notable object in Gnge is the monastery of Thoding (Mtho 
Zding gSergyi Lhakhang), founded by the celebrated Lochava Rinchhen 
Ssangpo. Thence proceeding eastward for a day, yon come to the dis- 
trict of Purang, where reigned a line of kings sprung from the dynasty 
of King Srong tsan Gampo. Lha Lama Chyangehhub Jlod was the most 
illustrious member of this line of kings. The chief town of Purang is 
Ta-tse ds ng, which contains several Gelugpa institirtions, such as 
Purang Shing-phelling and others. In Purang there are many religious 
institutions belonging to the Sakyapa, Jfningmapa, Karmapa, Rbrug-pa, 
Bonpo and other schools. 

Proceeding half a day’s distance to the south of Purang yon arrive 
at the very old and famous sanctuary of Chovo Jamali. also called Khur- 
Chhog. In ancient time there lived in a remote part of Pnrang a recluse 
who entertained seven Aryan Buddhists in his humble cell. These 
AcharyaS, when they were returning to i?gya-gar,entrusted him with seven 
loads of articles belonging to them for safe custody. Tears elapsed, yet 
they did not return to Purang. The recluse, thinking that they would 
not return to Tibet, opened the loads and therein found many bundles 
wrapped in rags with the name “Jamali” marked on them ; and on 
opening them he found that they contained silver ingots. Carrying those 
treasures, the recluse went to a place called Jumlang, where he engaged 
several silversmiths to construct an image of Lord Buddha with the 
entire quantity of silver. As soon as the image was finished down to its 
knees, it began to move, though the legs were not finished. Thereafter 
the recluse, with a view to take the image to Tibet, engaged porters to 
carry it, and succeeded in placing it on the site of this temple. As soon 
as the image reached Parang it became immoveable and remained fixed 
where it was first placed. A temple was then erected to shelter and 
honour it. On account of the name Jamali being marked on the bundles 
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of silver ingots with which it was constructed, it is called Jamali, “ the 
immoveable.” Again, when the Turushka armies under King Boramjee 
(or Noramjee) captured Chittore, the king and his brother, carrying with 
them the images of Cham-assig Waugchhyug and his wife, retired to 
Kang Tesi. When arrived at Purang, he found that Chanra.ssig’s image 
could not be moved or carried any further; but from underneath the spot 
where the image stood there sprung out miraculously a seat of amalaka 
stone wdth an iron lotus on it, while a voice was heard directing the king 
to leave the image there. The royal brothers at the end of their pilgrim- 
age in Tibet returned to Nepal, carrying with them the image of Do?- 
ma. There the elder brother obtained the principality of Jumlang, 
and the younger brother, more fortunate, the kingdom of Nepal. 
The latter, after reigning several years, abdicated the throne and 
went to Southern India, where he obtained the chieftainship of a large 
principality,* 

* LWitli regard to this incident, Mr. H. B. Beveridge sends ns the following 
note. '* The Tibetan Chronicle speats of the Turushka, that is, Muhammadans under 
King Boraraji. But I suspect a mistranslation here, and think that Boramji must 
be the name of the Chitor Hindu king, and not of the Muhammadan conqueror who, 
I think, ought to be Alauddin Khilji who sacked Chitor in 1303. I applied to my 
friend the Kaviraj Shyamal Das, and he has given me the following useful note 
which, I beg to suggest, might be put as a not© to the passage iu tho Tibetan 
clu’onicle. 

The Kaviraj writes as follows : 

“ “ Boramji, or Xoramji may be a corruption of Barbarm who was the 

son of Ayut and grandson of Kumbha Karan sou of Rawal Samar 

Singh of Chitor. It is known from the Prithva Raj Rasa that Kumbha Karan 
sought shelter towards Ujjein after leaving Cliitor, when Alauddin Khilji sacked it 
iu the tiuii? of Samar Singh ; and his descendants went to Nepal, a fact which is 
admitted by the Nepalese. Nepal may be meant by Tibet in the chronicle you 
speak of.” ” 

I think that there is something in the Kaviraj’s suggestion, though I cannot find 
Barbarm in Tod. On the other hand I find one Ajeysi there, Yol. I, p. 269, and Tod 
gays that he had two sons, one of whom by name Snjunsi was the ancestor of 
Siraji, the founder of the Asattara dynasty. May not this be the more fortunate 
prince of the Tibetan chronicle who became a ruler iu Southern India ? In a 
footnote to the page of Tod just quoted, he says, that two noble lines were reared 
from expelled princes of Chitor; those of Sivaji, and tho Gorkhas of Nepal, At 
p. 'Zo7 Tod refers to a son of Samar Singh who fled to the mountains of Pal, and 
there spread the Gehlotc line. According to Tod and the Rajput bards, Samar 
Singh liveil nearly 150 years before Alauddin, but I suppose this is one of the 
anachronisms, which tlio Kaviraj has set himself to rectify. Perhaps Dr. Wright’s 
History of Nepal might throw light on the subject of Chitor princes in Nepal, or 
Tibet.” — Ko.] 
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Lower Purang in the east and not at a great disiaiice from it, theie 
is an extensive plain known by the name of Lava-manthang, and inhabited 
by a tribe of Tibetans. Tliis was formerly under the government of Lhasa, 
but lately it has passed under the Nepalese rule. Then passing exten- 
sive Dole lands and proceeding in an easterly direction you come to the 
large district of Tonga Dsong, where there is a large fort with a prison 
attached to it, and several mouasteries headed by Jongah Phei-gya Ling. 
Lower down to the east of Tonga Dsong lies the country of Tibet proper, 
consisting of the two great provinces of Tsang (G'tsaugr) and U (Dvus), 
These were subdivided into four Itu or military cpiarters, namely, 
U-ru, Yeru, Yon-ru and Rulas. During the supremacy of the Hor 
Emperors, U and Tsang were divided into six districts each, calle<l 
Thi-kor, and the lake country of Yamdo was constituted into a separate 
Th i-lcor. 

To the south of the Tonga district and the adjoining Dokpa lands lies 
the well-known district of Kirong, which is the most westerly part of 
L'pper Tsang. At Kirong is the great monastery of Samtanling, which 
still preserves its reputation for sanctity. The monks of this ancient 
institution are famous for the purity of their morals and their exemplary 
discipline. Kirong contains the shrine of Chovo Wati Ssang-po, one of 
the four celebrated Chovo (Lord Buddha) of Tibet. To the south and in 
the neighboui'hood of this Tibetan district lie Samkhu, Xayakota and 
other places of Nepal. Then proceeding eastward you arrive at Nalam, 
also called Nanam, adjoining which is Gungthang, the birthplace of 
Tetsuu ililarapa and Rva Lochava. 

II. — Tibet Proper. 

To the east and south of the Jongah district and the adjoining 
Dokpa lands, at the commencement of Upper Tsang, lies Mang-r-ul 
Kyidong (Kirong), adjoining the south boundary of which lie the Nepalese 
districts of Samkhu and Nayakota. Kirong contains the temple called 
Samtanling and the image of Buddha, celebrated by the name of Chovo 
Wati Ssang-po, from which a “ lustre of glory ’’ is said to issue at all 
times. 

To the east of the Kirong di.strict lies Nalam (Nanam), (to the south 
of which is the Nalam pass), in the vicinity of which are Gung thang, the 
birthplace of Rva Lochava and Toipa phug, the hermit, age of the .sage 
Milarapa, and Chhnbar, the place where Milarapa died, — all these places 
lying on the Tibet-Nepal boundary. Close to them are the recluse.s’ 
monasteries of Phelgya ling and Targya ling, in the neighbourhood of 
that grand and very lofty snowy mountain called Jomo Kangkar, and at 
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the foot of Lab-clihyi Kaiipf, on the top of which are the abodes of Tshe- 
riiig tshe-uga, the five fairies who were devoted to the sage Milarapa- 
At the foot of Lab-chhyi Kang, on the Tibetan side, are five glacial lakes’ 
each differing from the others in the colour of its water, consecrated to 
the Tslie-ring tshe-nga. To the north of those monasteries lies Kyema 
tsho, one of the four great glacial lakes of Tibet, close to which is situat- 
ed Rivo tag-ssang (‘ the place considered holy ’), the favourite residence 
of Lliacham Mandarava, the wife of Padma Sambhava, who resides there 
in a spiritual state. It contains the foot-marks of that deified female 
saint. Travelling northward from Nauam one arrives at the foot of a lofty 
mountain called Gung thang La, which contains the abodes of the twelve 
sylvan nymphs called Tanma Chnni, who were bound under solemn oath 
by Padma Sambhava to protect Buddhism against the heretical enemies 
or the Tirthikas (Brahmauas), and to prevent ingress to Tibet of Indian 
heretics. Although it is alleged that since then the Indian Tirthikas 
never came to Tibet, yet it is found that the Indian Parivrajakas did, as 
they do now, visit Tibet. There are other passes and ways for commu- 
nication between India and Tibet, besides Gung thang La pass, and so 
the nymphs cannot with certainty be said to have succeeded in their 
attempt to close the passes. Notwithstanding this, it is believed that 
formerly Indian heretics who succeeded in entering Tibet mostly died 
of, or sufiered from, fatal and dangerous diseases. Many people say that 
the learned Parivrajakas (in the days of the author) who visited Tibet did 
not find the water and climate of Tibet to agree with them, and that 
they also suffered from sei'ious diseases. After crossing Gung thang La, 
and going northwards, you arrive at the district of Tengri, in which 
there are the hermitage and cavern of Pha tampa Sangye (founder of 
the Shichye school), and the tomb of that famous saint. A Chinese 
guard with a Tibetan militia is posted at Tengri to w'atch the movements 
of the frontier people. Then to the east you find Tesi Jong and to the 
north Sheikar Dorje Jong with a prison attached to it. Close to it lies 
Sheikar Chhoide monastery. North-east of these, not at a great dis- 
tance from Sheikar Jong, is situated the famous monastery of PaZ Sakya, 
winch contains a grand congregation hall called Dukhang karmo, so 
spacious that within it a race can be run. Sakya contains numerous 
objects of Buddhist sanctity. The Sakya hierarchs descended from 
Khou Cldioigyai (although his temporal power is now extinct) continue 
to exist without interruption. They chiefly devote their attention to the 
Tantrik portion of Buddhism, for which they are greatly revered. 

From Pai Sakya if you go northward for a full day’s march, you 
arrive at Khahu Tag Jong, the place where Lama Khahu propitiated the 
deity Gonpo sha/dub. Tt contains a cavern cut in a rock called Pal Gon 
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thim, which contains a miraculously written white letter K called A'yig 
karpo, and a triangular hollow black rock slab called the Lodon (or the 
petrified heart of Pa/gom Lama,) from which faithful devotees take away 
chips. To the north of Khahu Jong thero is a very lofty snowy range 
on the back of which is the district inhabited by a tribe of Hors called 
Toi Hor, said to be descended from Srinpo (cannibal hobgoblin.s). It is 
believed that if the snow of that mountain melt, great trouble.s and 
dangers will befall Tibet. The Sakya hierarchs, by the efficacy of their 
charms, are by degrees causing its snow to melt. This mountain Ls ex- 
tremely high. Beyond these snowy mountains exist many L)ok tribes. 
These Lalo (Muhammadan j[>eoplc) are subject to Kasgar. 

After passing the.se, j'ou arrive at tracts occupied by other Dokpa 
trilx:a, and the vast desert jilain of Kynnam, where thero is neither water, 
nor grass, nor vegetation. After crossing this desert plain you come to 
tlic district occupied by the Anchian tribe, a Muhammadan people, than 
whom none can do greater mischief to the cause of religion and peace. In 
atu?ii‘nt times, during the great dispute between Sakyapa and Digunjta 
monasteries, the latter invited the tioops of ila.sri Khan, the Lalo chief 
of Ka.sgar. In the war the Sakyapa attacked the enemy by marching 
along the side of the snowy mountains. Within the Yon Khang of 
Khahupa there are many bones and skulls, said to be the remains of those 
Lalo and Kasgar troops who fell in tbc battle. An account of this is to 
be found in the work Dehther-noupo. 

Lower down, to the east of the Xiiaitam desert, the tract is called 
Jtonyshar, to the oast of which lies CVi/ii/Tu T.sitogor and several other Yul- 
jong villages and towns. To the north of the famous monastery of Pal 
Sakya flows the river Tsangpo, on the bank of which stand Lha-rtse, 
Ngam-ring and Fhuu t.slioys-ling Jong, which all now belong to tlio 
Governineut of Tsaiig (//La-hrantr rfiya/ mtshan iathonpo). These con- 
tain many symbols and image-- of great sanclily. as well as Thopu 
Clivam-chhen constructed by Thoplm l-ochava, a lofty chlmrlnn 

erected by Ihih-clih n (saint) Thauantr, :iud th(> great temple built by 
tiitu Namgyaf-tatriia. Xcam-ring monastery, besides other religious 
institutions, is .also a famous j>laec of ]iilgiimaoc. The monast<‘rv of 
Phun-tsho-ling was hudl by Kuu.khyen-|omo X.utL'pa (ihoetio/pay after 
the model of the Buddhist tcmjile (d Samhlmla. Phuii-tsholing, Ghho- 
lung-chyang-t.se and other inoiin'tciies in 1. pjM'r Tsang were formerlvthe 
seats of the spiiitual descendants of Rw.i-ea, wh.i devoted their .attention 
exclusively to the study r.f the Ktila chakra, \ yiikaiaua, and Vichaiu sys- 
tems of Buddhism. The .lonaug sect had its origin at Fhuu-tsholiiig. This 
.school being very different from other schools in its peculiar theories, 
was consideruil by its enemies to be a heretical innovation. Formerly 
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Phtmtsholing Jong was the seat of Do/gon PLagpa. the spiritual guide of 
the Emperor Kuhlal. The subjects under the jurisdiction of Phun-tsho- 
ling Jong and some of the subjects under Shikha Sanidub-tse ( Shiga-tse) 
became devoted to the Jonang school, and followed its ritual. The 
Joiiaugpa school having flourished, the reformed sch(X)l was to some 
extent eclipsed by it, when great calaniitie.s befell the Government of the 
Grand Lama. During the hierarchy of the immediate successors of the 
Ngag-wang Lossang Gya-tsbo, and particularly at the time of Duddha 
dhai-a and other Buddhists, gi-eat injiirj' was being done by the followers 
of the Jonang school. Now-a-days the Gelugpa school is making rapid 
progre.ss there. 

To the south-east of these monasteries (Phuntslioling, Ngamring, 
&c.), in lower Tsang, lies the great monastery of Tashi-llmnpn, ftmnded 
by Gyabwa Geduudub. There Buddha Amitabha in human garb, bold- 
ing the designation of Pancbhen Tham-che Klianpa, has been residing 
for a series of generations. Numerou.s and most wonderful and sacred 
objects, collected and constructed with gems of the first water by the 
immaculate incarnations of the Pancbhen, exist in the monastery of 
Tasbi-lbunpo, which also contains the gilt tombs of the successive Pau- 
chhen, the religious robes of the former .saints of India, China and Tibet, 
■with their ornaments, dre.s.se.s, the .six .sacred letters “ o>n mn ni pa me- 
hum ” carved out and written by Gediin-dub, ifec., the value of which 
in the eyes of believers is immense. In the vicinity of Tasbi-lbunpo, to 
the north-east, lies the newly-built palace of Knn-khyab-ling (erected 
bv Pan-cliben Tanpai Nima). In the .same direction, in the suburbs, lie 
the fort called .Saindnh-tse, erected hy Doha Tsnngpa in the fii’st part of 
the 17th century A. D.. and the town of .Sliiga-t.se, which is a place of 
much trade. In the neighbourhood of Tashi-lhunpo there are several 
petty religious establishments, hermitages, and cells for recluses on the 
hills, together with groups of populous villages. To the west of Tashi- 
Ihnnpo (half a day’.s march) lies the mona-stery of Nnrtliang, anciently 
the seat of many sages and learned men. Now-a-days it is decaying, and 
the number of its monks is on the decrease. 

Narthang contains the block-prints for Bnddhist scriptures, sneh as 
Kabgjutr and Taiigyur, besides several other objects of sanctity. To the 
en.st of Tashi-lhunpo, at a distance of half a day'.s ride, is situated the 
fort of Lhnndnb-tse in the Panam district, within the jurisdiction of which 
falls the great monastery of Shvalu, also called Serki T.sng-la kbang 
(golden shrine), built in former times after the Cliine.se fashion. It con- 
tains tmmermis object.s of religiou.s sanctity, .such a.s .symbols, religious 
wiiting.s, cliaityas and images called tiiusiim. In its neighbonrhood are 
several hermitages. The interior of Panam Jong is said to contain the 
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dwelling of a certain demon. It is surrounded by several ramparts built 
of stone, in consequence of which the fort is considered impregnable. 
To the east of Panam, in Upper Hfyang, lies the third city of Tibet, called 
Gyan-tse, which is a place of considerable trade. It was formerly the 
capital of Situ llabtan kun ssang, and called Gyal-khaug-tse. It con- 
tains the well-known .shrine called Palkhor-chhorten, also Gomang 
Gandhola-chhenpo, built by king Situ Rabtan, The great mona.stcry 
attached to it, called Pa/kfaor chhoide, contains eighteen different reli- 
gious establishments, such as Gelngpa, Ningma, Karma, Sakyapa 
Pukpa, (tc. Within the jurisdiction of Gyan-tse Jong there are several 
other monasteries belonging to different schools, .such as Chhoide Dechan 
belonging to Ri-khor-chlio5ga, and scvei'al hermitages ; and the estates of 
many nobles lie in the Gyan-tse district. The large.st e.states belong to 
Shape DoringandPhala. The city of Gyau-tse contains a large population. 
It formerly contained the seats of Tertona (discoverers of Tantrik scrip- 
tures) headed by Kgah-dag-Myaiig. To the north of Tasbi-lhunpo, in 
the valley of the Tsangpo called IVaug-rong, lies tlie grand temple (her- 
niitage) called Wensa Chhoikyi Phodang, built by Gyalwa Lossang 
Tondub. It confain.s many religious objects collected by that learned 
saint. The Buddldst devotee.s observe many wonderful figures and 
sacred symbols on the snrrouuding rocky precipices and hills. Not very 
far from it, and to tlie south of Tashi-lhuupo, is the hermitage of the 
saint Chhoikyi Dorje, called Garmo Chhoi Jong. There is a small foun- 
tain which contains water of wonderful efficacy. It is said to have sprung 
np miraculou.sly. Besides, there are seen the of Mahiidova and 

Devi, all miraculously carved in rock. On the north bank of the Tsang- 
po, opposite to iVensa, are Ho-Yug and Shang. The latter contains the 
monasteries of Dechheu Babgya and Gahdan Chhoikborling, all of which 
belong to the Gelugpa school. Sbang also includes Namling monastery 
and the seat of the learned .-aint Khyungpo of olden times, as well as the 
sbvme of spirits built by King fsang-tsan Dorje Ligpa, v\liich has many 
miraculous things in it. Tin- people of that town, owing to the agency 
of spirits residing in it, are po.^.scssed of great strength and can perform 
wonderful athletic feats. 

To the east of Shang, in the eastern T.sang-rong valley and the defiles 
of Tsatig, lie Binchhen Piiugpa Jong, the castle of Doha Kinehhen Pfing 
of historic fame, Chya® chhen Chokle (monastery) and the village of 
Thob-gyaf (the birthplace of the late Tashi Lama Panchhen Rinpochhe). 
The last contains several religious establishments, the principal of which 
is the Bon monastery of Sl.endarding. In this division of Tsang-rong 
formerly many famous Lamas and great personages were born, ami it 
contained the hermitages of many a isaint, but it contains few villages 
and an inconsiderable area of arable soil. 
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To the south of Gyan-tse and Panam Lhuudub-tse-Jong, after cross' 
ing a group of hills, you reach the district of Rhe (Sre<Z), which contains 
the monastery of Paldan Rhe Gyupai Tva-tshang and the Jong called 
Rhe Riuchlien-tse Jong and several villages which dot the banks of the 
river Rhe-chhu. There are also a few petty religious establishments, 
such as Ngorpa, &c., belonging to the Sakyapa school. To the east of 
Rhe Nang (a part of, Rhe district) lies the large village of Pholha, the 
birthplace of King Miwang Pholha, which contains several petty villages. 
To the south-west of Tashi-lhunpo, after crossing a range of lofty hills 
called Kyingkar-La, you reach the district of Tinkye Jong, which con- 
tains a fort with a prison (Tsan-Jong) and a monastery situated in the 
middle of a lake. To the south of this district, in the midst of the black 
mountainous region which intervenes between India and Tibet, lie the 
territories of Mon Dajong, called Sukhem (Sikkim) by the Indians. 
The Sukhem people, though speaking a dialect of Tibetan, mostly follow 
the customs and manners of tlie Indians. Directly to the south of Gyan- 
tse, after passing Khangmar and other places in three marches, and 
crossing a high mountain range, yon reach Phagri Jong, an outpost of 
Gahdan Phodang (Lhasa Government). To the south-east of Phagri, 
not at a great distance from it. He the territories of Lho duk (Bhutan). 

From Upper Nyang, after crossing Kharula and the minor groups 
of hills (which are personified as the Demon Kang-ssaug and his retain- 
ers), one reaches the district of Tardofc (Yam-do), which adjoins Phagi-i 
to the south. Yardok district contains Yardok-Yumtsho, one of the four 
great lakes of Tibet. In the winter sea.son, from beneath the frozen depths 
of the lake, is constantly heard a thunder-liko roar, which according to 
some is the cry of sea-lions, and according to others the roaring of the 
wind. The fish of this lake, though very small, are all said to be of 
equal size. This is said to have been caused by the powerful charm of 
the sage Dnkpa Kungah Legpa. The truth of this story is questioned. 

In Yardok there are three places of note, viz., Yardok Taglung, 
Duk-Ralung, and Samding. The last monastery, founded by Botongjia, 
is presided over by Dorje Phagmo. Beside it there are some other reli- 
gious e.stablishments of different schools. Now-a-days mo.st of these have 
adopted the Ningma theories. In Botongpa’s monastery the spiritual 
incarnation of Botong chhngleg Nangyaf continues. It also contains an 
incarnation of Dorje Nafjorma (Dorje Phagmo). Not far from it are the 
little towns of Pa/de Jong and Nankart.se Jong. At Nankartse there is 
the monastary of Gur. which contains a javelin used in subduing the 
twelve enemies of Buddhism. Pilgrims see this javelin. The Dig^mpas 
are related to have been one of the twelve enemies mentioned above. 
The sage Potopa observed that the Dignmpas did not deserve that 
opprobrium. 
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To the south of Fardok there is a large lake called Phag-tsho. Past 
Tsaugrong you come to some monasteries, noted among which is Tsang 
Nam.b’gyal Detsha?, which adjoins the province of U. Here also are the 
estates of the Shapes bom of the family of Thonmi Sambhota, as well as 
the birthplace of the latter, called Thonmi. To the east of these, in the 
province of U, lies the district of Kyislio, which is divided into two 
portions, called upper Kyisbo and lower Kyisho. Lower Kyisho adjoins 
Tsang. Here lies the seat of the famous saint Dubthob Thangton, called 
Palchhen rivo, together with 108 i-eligious establishments. Towards the 
northern hill ranges are situated Mon-chog Gonpa (the seat of Rinchhen 
tsoudu), Ri-tsar chhoikorling (a Gelugpa monastery), and several other 
monasterie.s (Chhyagohepa) and convents. To the east of these in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the Tsangpo and Kyi-chhu (the two 
rivers of Tsang and U) lies the town of Chhu-sul Jong with several ad- 
joining villages. To the east of this, at a distance of half a day’s marclt, 
is the large village of Jang, where annually during the spring and 
summer many learned Lamas congregate to discuss on the Tshan Nyid 
philosophy. To the east of Jang are situated the monastery of Tag- 
tshang rawa-Toipa and the hermitage of that most learned and illustrions 
Lama Longdol Lossang, who is believed to be the reigning emperor of 
Shambhala. Rawa Toi and other ancient monasteries which formerly 
held different doctrines, such as tho.se of the Sakya, Ningma, Karmapa, 
Dukpa, Kahdampa and Gelugpa schools, have now turned to Gelugpa 
institutions, as now-a-days the Gelugjia school includes the doctrines of 
Kahdampa and Tshan Nid schools. So also the Digum, Tag and Kingma 
schools are about to make up tlieir doctrinal differences. On the south- 
ern bank of the river Thakah of Jang is situated the temple called Husang 
Doi Lhakhang, built of stone by King Rafpachan, which contains many 
sacred objects besides an imago of Husang Jovo. Lately a large piece 
of turquoise was obtained from the ground of this mona.stcry. Not very 
far to the east of Rawa Toi lies Nethang, which contains the tomiile built 
in the days of Atisha, that noble saint of undiminished glory, and his 
tomb and ‘ many blessings of his saintly heart.’ South of Nethang, on 
the south of U-chhu, i.s Sangphur, the seat of the learned Lochava of 
Ngog, called Legpai Shcrab-khupon. There also exists the self-sj)rung 
image (in which are said to be visible the veins and muscles) of Ngog 
Lodan Sherab, as well as an image of Dharmapala with a wonderful 
buckler made of rhinoceros inde. 

In ancient time there existed a large congregation of the followers 
and pupils of Wu-tsha ; but since the rise and progi-ess of the .Sera and 
Dapung monasteries it has gradually declined, and now it contains a few 
honseholder priests oi the Sakyapta school, although in summei many 
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monks bearing the title of Kahram, of Shar-tse Ta-tshang (Gahdan 
monastery), congregate there. 

In the valley of the Sangplm lies the little plain of Myanam, called 
Sangphu mutig thang, after crossing which, if yon go to the north-east, 
you come to a fort situated on a hill on the bank of the Kyichhu^ 
which in ancient time was the scene of many chivalrous exploits. Its 
chief obtained military honours at the hands of many kings such as Tah, 
Dwoorhor, and Taiming, There is also the palace and fort of Nehu Jong, 
anciently the residence of king Situ Chyang Chhub Gyaitshan, of the 
Phagmodub dynasty, all of which are nowin ruins and resemble the abode 
of Tisa (gandharva). To the north of these, on the north bank of U- 
chhu, not at a great distance from them and on one side of a hill, lies 
the monastery of Khyormo Lung, which formerly was a place of impor- 
tance, being the head-quarters of the T.shan Ni<i school. Now-a-days it 
contains a few Gelugpa monks. North of this lies the large tract of 
land called Toilung, which contains the Toiluu Chhu ssang monasteries 
belonging to the Gelugpa school, and several old religious establishments 
pertaining to the Kahgyupa school. It also holds the estates of Deba 
Kyi-shopa and his Jong called Toilung Dechhen Jong, and the monastery 
of Magyu Ta-tshang, near which is a fountain called Chhumig Lung 
which annually in summer is visited by hundreds of monks and priests. 
On the north of this district are the great monasteries of Tshur Phu and 
Tang pachen, the seats of the illustrious sage Karma Bakshi and his 
spiritual sons, which contain many sacred images and symbols. 

In former times these monasteries were very rich and famous, but 
subsequently some of the incarnate Karma Lamas, out of jealousy havino- 
tried to injure that immaculate school of Rivo Gelutrpa which had adopted 
the stainless doctrines of the son of Ikshaku and Rathika (Buddha), they 
were doomed to fall. Again, being displeased with the conduct of 
Chhoidub Gya-tsho and other red cap Lamas, Emperor Chhing-Lung 
converted the monastery of Yangpachen into a Gelugpa institution. 
From the valley of Toilung, if you go a little to the north-east, there in 
the valley you find a religious establishment called Gahdong or Deva- 
chan, belonging to the Tshan nid school, which has now become the 
residence of some householder priests. There also exist the caverns 
where Tsongkhapa used to meditate and sit in yoga. 

To the east of this place lies Shing Dong kar, where there is a fort 
erected by Deba shi tse pa of Tsang, close to which there are the buffaloes 
of Tam-chan Ghhoi gyai, the monkey of the goddess Pahlan Mag dsorma, 
the bear of the Demon Khetrapala, the buckler of Nachhung, and the foot- 
steps of Khorsum carved on stone. Although there are dilferent stories 
connected with the origin of the.se footsteps, yet the most reliable accounts 
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state that these were produced at the time when Regent (Desri) 
Tsangpa, in order to promote the interests of the Karma school, tried to 
injure the school of Tsong Khapa. 

Thence travelling eastward yon arrive at a loftj hill called Ma 
Rirab Chjam or Rivo Gephel, considered very holy, to the side of which 
is situated that great and powerful monastery called PaZdan Da pung, 
famous all over North Asia. It formerly contained seven (Ta-tshang) 
monk establishments, but now-a-days the number has gone down to 
four, namely, Gomang, Losal Ling, Deyang and Ngapa Ta-t.shang, with 
monks numbering over .seven thousand. In the grand hall of congreg.a- 
tion in Dapuug is the huge image of Maitreya, called Chyampa Thong- 
doZ, besides many other images and sacred objects, among which the 
manuscripts of the Indian saint Chandra Gomi, the image of Chanra.ssig 
and the tomb of Rva Lochava are the most noted. Here is a small palace 
belonging to the Dalai Lama called Gahdan Phodang. The image of 
vajra Bhaivava standing in the hall of the Tantrik congregation (Ngagpa 
Ta-tshaug), which is of great sanctity, is said to emit a brilliant lustre. 
In Dapung great attention is paid to the teaching of the Yinaya. Ablii- 
dharma, and Madhyamika systems of philosophy and Pi-ajna piiramita 
scriptures. The Tshan Nid Ta-tshang, with the exception of its liturgy 
and ritual, does not practise much of Trantrikism. At a short distance 
from Dapung is situated the castle called Na-Chhung, which is the 
sanctuarr of the prince of oracles. The gi-eat king of genii, Pehar, 
resides here inside a great image. Sometimes he Ls manifest in the 
person of the presiding priest. Then proceeding eastward, along the 
margin of a marshy tract called Dambu chan ki-tsho, you come to the 
second Tu-ssin (Potala) of GyaZ-Wang Thamche Khyanpa, the all-kimw- 
ino- victor, and the far-famed city of PaZ Lhadan (Lhasa). The city of 
Lhasa, thonah it cannot bear comparison with any of the large towns of 
Arvavarta, is vet the largest city of Tibet. In the centre of Lhasa is the 
shrine of Shakya Buddha, three storeys high. The famed inuitje (being 
the representation of Shakya Siwha while he wa.s 12 years of age i was 
brouo-ht from China by the first Ghine.se princess married to King 
Srontrtsan Gampo. The shrine also contains the self-sprung image of 
Chanrassig, the image of Maitreya Buddha, in the interior of which are 
precious and sacred inscriptions of King Kriki of Panchala, the image 
of Tsonokhapa, the image of Prid-sum GyaZmo (goddess unrivalled) 
known in India hr the n.ame of Saehi Karaini. and numerou.s other .sacred 
objects, a de.scriptiou of all of which will be found in the work called 
iZmsuz' hirchhag, compiled by Jamyang Gah-wai 8he-ngen. In Lhasa 
there are also several Tatshang such as ileru-shi-ile. Am., the residence 
of many landlords and nobles of Tibet. It is also the centre of the North 
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High Asian trade, where merchants from India, China, Kashmir, Nepal, 
and Bhutan meet. Travellers from Tsang, U, Nahri, Amdo, Kham, Hor 
and Mongolia always come to Lhasa. At a distance of half a mile from 
the city, to the west of it, stands the famed palace of Potala, the residence 
of Chanrassig, the Lord of the world, who in human shape is incarnate 
in the Dalai Lama. Potala is eleven-storied, white in appearance, and 
was erected by King Ssongtsan Gampo. There also stands the Bed palace 
(Phodung Marpo), built by Begent Desri Sangye Gyanrtsho, thirteen 
storeys high, containing the image of Lokeshvara, the golden tomb of 
Kongsa Ngapa (5th Dalai Lama), called Dsamling Gyen — the ornament 
of the world. There perpetually reside the successive incarnations of 
the Dalai Lama. To the south-west of Potala, and very close to it, is 
the famous hill called Chagpoiri (sacred to Chhyagna Dorje or Vajra 
Pani), on the top of which is the religious establishment called Chagpoiri 
Vaiduiya Ta-tshang, containing a college for training physicians. To 
the west of Chagpoiri is situated the hill called Dari, sacred to Arya 
Manjusri, on the top of which is situated the castle-like temple of the 
Emperor of China, called Dalha Yungdung Baja. In the suburb of 
Lhasa and Potala is the residency of the Ampan, who is posted in Tibet 
to protect the interests of the Grand Lama. There are also the monas- 
teries of Tangyeling, and other religions institutions, the heads of which 
become incarnate successively to defend the kingdom of Tibet. Groves 
and gardens, fountains and wells, lakes and meadows, abound there. To 
the north of the city of Lhasa, at a distance of about a furlong, are the 
battle-field and fortifications which were the scene of Lhab.ssang’s defeat 
by the troops of Orod-Jungar. The .site known by the name of Dasi 
thang is partly occupied by the Cliinese troop.s under a captain called 
Tiiloyc. Going to the north of this field you reach the great monastery 
of Sera Theg-chhe ling, in which formerly existed four Ta-tshang 
(.schools), but now-a-days they are reduced to three, namely, Chve Ta- 
tshang, Ma Ta-tshang and Ngagpa Ta-tshang, with a total monk popula- 
tion of about 5,000. In the grand congregation hall (Tshogchhen) of 
Sera is the great image of the eleven-faced Chanrassig (Clmchig shai), 
in the interior of which are sacred inscriptions of Gelongma Paimn Ac. 
In the congregation hall of Cbyepa Ta-tshang of Sera arc the imao-es of 
Pa/-PaiZma Sangtagpo, possessed of miraculous properties, and the club- 
like pin (Phurbu) obtained by Dubthob Dali chhya from underneath a 
cave. In the hills behind Sera and Dapung arc situated Gephel retoi 
(hill cavern), Tagri retoi, of Sarma and Niugraa schools, the sacred rock 
Kha chhu-ssang, Phnrbn chog, ea,st and west Kehu tshang, Sera-tse, 
Rukha-Tag (rock), Khardo, Dichlinng monastery, Nangtan Phug, Guru 
Gonpa, Sepbug, Panglung retoi and Bigya monasteries and religious 
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institution;, as well as Sei'ix Clilioi'linff, the hennitm^o cif Tsonc;kliopa. 
If travelling' alouu' the uortliL'i’ii hank of U-Uhhu you po castwaril, you 
ooiiio across a forest, afini' ci'o-,^iii,'’ AV'iich you arrive at a hill eallc'i 
yer, in the waist of wimh was a'lCi 'iiiiy siiuihoh the hermitage and cdl 
of Atislia, the rec.nse eatein o.' tno or,,,t Aeharva f’a (in i saniiihiva 
(cilied Dajiii'a'r) aiul t'ne c.ivi.r.i of jh.^a ol t"i suais ( it, o', i . 'J'liPro 
also exist in that pl-iee the inure ot Cii.o.n.issio, from whose linp-ens 
uuetar is said to have llowed ; a inuia (ni-ni s, inina) of whim sione, said 
to have iieeu self •sprano' fn.ni a l.iaek 'I'uie 1 -ed , an iiii.ine of liird, 
sclf~s|,rano al-o, ami of whits' si I'lO oul ol a Inue roi o-jd ; tne inu to 
ol daudilia !a (Kiiveiasi, lii-tc'ev eina ( \ e i.iiuarM ; tun i"i i'_o of I ) ,i!>rh 'Ij. 
Iiii'\a[).'i and the hand a'ld foot-iuaiks of many uiicient h liy pet''Ona‘_ri'a. 
dhere also is \ erpa Oh\ani''hli!'.i, one of i n-i four ureai -Maiireyas 
(Chyaineiiiieu) of j'li.et tlmi p. ui'ed ne.'lar ir 'oi iis ii '.n is, t ne teiiqde 
aU'l the iitia'f, t'f the iuao'*i!'-'''s 'tod e*,,/ Lnia .'soi.a, ati'l iii'iuN wouderiiil 
sa.-rod oh; .el ■■ 'L'l.ere in f n linu'S e'lis’e-l a laisv cougre,’' ition of 
pia.'sii and I’l inks who 1 'il'iwel lie-' iv.iii ia'np.i senool, Ao'.v it has 
been roareiiel lu tlie t.. It. i ' "'1 an ^ eo-cisuis a’o nit o'.'O iii'inios. 
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.1 iiein't-' hold lelijio'ls 
111 irnn ot liya'liliu. 


•: 111 111 ;■ a'al l'-i'n'_', t lie seats 
o'o.r,. uu in .i." I ihji 'Is of sauc- 
-.'ve.]*' i L'a-mh'in':’, wlii'-'h has 
1 . 1 o ;'i ■ -c ol 11 . I’ll','', at a 

iia''hii;'-i lullin', ly tho 

.n,'l ■ d. (>f ,, nil h eXlsW-d d nm 


liere auiuaiiy io "in.io'-i' 'a" L.do'.'i 
Coiifeieiiees. ] n t ir; \ n.'.iV't; oi n, >.ii h 
are situated the nmnasiei n s oi 'j s.'a " a 
of Jjaiua Shauj' l’-h'il\a. '1 liese a; e s.-.o i 
tity. Hole f'li'iiierly eM'l.'i s.'iie' n-'-' 
now been convei'ied to ihe li.-'.i-'le. s"'! . 
distanee of halt a dtp, 's in.ireh. exi'i-d 
possession of Deba Ivy;-sli *, in tho nemif 
Kgao' khar Ta-lshanir an l the iina'c'e ot Alaiti'eya eousaiieled ty Kliadiib 
RiiipochUe, Then if yo'a go fiu'il.ev east aim? tiie nortiiern hank of 

Kvieli'nii, yo.i will Colne f-ei'. s- tne si. vine of Xg'tug'mpnu?, to the east 

of' w'aicii. on tin* so'irn bank of r-Cnhu, there i, ti.e hill ealltd Wang 

Kar ri, on wldoa si'imls tim ei'.-tnd ia..masie.'y ot (mlidni an W ir ;/;/u( 

u’.iilin<j, founded by the gie.it rehn'mei' tihar isnernhupa L .ssaug 
Taopa. Gahdaii fonueiiy ]iussessed three da-ishan;-!', but now it Coui.uns 
only two, i-i:., ,Shar-tsu and r,iyaii','-ts.., wiCn ah ne d.'m'i monks. 

Gainlun contains liie C''..d wiin'h is ilie w.'nb of ’i sMing-khapa, 

his tin-one farai"! as gainlan (l- 'Ldeii ehairi e int\ ms ceil e.dled Jiosser 
phum tlio imane of Shakya .Siniha callo I Tliuli-tshul ihim-ma, eon- 
strneied during Tsong-kliaiia’s minis!, y, tho image of ilie ima'gtnary 
hero Thopai dutnbn char r.dh d l>ah-o-guh-tshonnia, the image.s of 
Yainautakn, Mabiik.ila, aii'l Kiila rap'i. c mstrucced under the direciioii 
of Tsong-khapa, as well as the Man I u-ls of Guhyn .Sam.'ij.t. and .Sarnbnra, 
ahso culls, rueied in hio tune. Aroaiid the gicat ,aou,isie.-y are the 
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tollo\iing’ ; — The place wliere Tsong-ldiapa di^coverc'd a conch shell, the 
fnot-niiirk of llu.lyalayana (one of the piiucipal disciples of Buddha), 
the <_oiavil-post of the monkey that pnards the hidden lelieioiis ti'casuves 
called th,.- vesidcnce of Thiini)a hefinif, tvlio was pos-c'sed of the 

facuhv of sus^'endine' his aiiiiaation (Goo-Nom), the imae'es ed Kiy-suni 
Gimpo. the hand and foot -marks of Chhasa chhoi-kyi-Seue-e. Tsong- 
khapa’s head-dress, rosary, itc , the foot-marks of the Bhutanese saint 
Dukl)a-kun leg, besides many chliurtons which arc said to he of miracu- 
lous origin. The iniag'o of T.song-kha[a and his seif-.spriing- bu.st aro to 
be seen in the cell where Tsnng-khapa obtained sainthood, and the hand 
and foot-marks of Tsoug-khapa himself. To the north <tf Gahdan lies 
the large district of Phan-ynl, where exist the ancient temples and 
monasteries of Kahdanipa school, lhe.se being the seat of the Sliai’bit Hue 
of L.ima-., among whom were Tenshar Piimpa, Gewai Sheuiin, Phenyul 
Lhakiiang’. the .seat of Geshe laug-ii-thang'pa. Tliero also exist many 
other numasteries such Chlioi-khor-Hjig ( Gelngpa) , Phen-vul Nalen- 
dra (Sikra school), ike. After passing tlie.se, if you go to the north-east, 
von Come across a high hill called chliagia, which crossed, you reach the 
monastery of Chyang Tag lung, where exi.sts the tomb of Dom (Broin) 
tau Rinjiochhe, the illustrious disciple of Atisha. There on the face of 
a loftv precipieo stands the roclu-^e temple (fs-fm)) c.dh'd Siligatshang, 
the seat of Gyabva Goitshviig. To the nirtli-cast of that place lie.-, tiic 
Eong distiict, where there is a Jongc.dicd Phndo Jong-, and several pettr 
liaralets. North-east of Rong lio.s the cxteiisive country in which is 

s. tuated tlu' great mouastery i.f Raden-g ioundod hv Doni Riipiochhe in 
accordance to the p['o[)hecy of his g-ri-ar tc.ieher. the immortal Ati-ha 
(Dipankara Sri Juani). Ra.Icug c.mt, Hus niany sacii-d ohjeci,. sym- 
bols and ,ei iptueal in-c; ipiious on pap ;• h-.'t ]-y Asi'Ln. tjic i;:ia_e of 
Jam pal dorje of Guhya Sanrija Taut; a. and the image of IMaitreva 
Construct"!! by Atisha Iir.uself. Near the south-west wing of the monas- 
tery of Radeiig is the tenijde of Gonkhareg and the tomh.s and images of 
theabliots of the KaGhimpa sch.oul. In tiie neigl.d (airiasxl of Radeiig thero 
are several fountains wliich are said to lie the f;bi ile, of different demi- 
gods, such as Nag:ts. T ak.sltas and Rakshasas; also tlie large g’rove of 
-seggiT ( juuipi'r) trees said to be ] Jauted by Dointan. Radeng-, according- 
til the book of prophecy calh-d KaGhim log-ham, once became the seat of 
I'-armitg- as wi-l! ;’s (he rcsideitc.,* ol su'-ti inusirioiis pm-s-.inag'i's a.s ilom- 

t. iit ami his ivoi tliy .sncecss.ir., in co]is-'.jneuce of -which its saaeril v is 
greun Tt formerly eoniait.cd a hi'-g-e number of nioids'-, and Ta-tshafigs 

and relieioiis aurhoi-s, but subsoipiciPly when rlie Digiing (Digtiiii) 
hicrarcn.s bt_‘C;ime po-aerf-il. this old anil pure religious seliuol, w-hich 
had tinned out many excilh-nt schdars. began to decay. It has now 
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boon converted into a Crelii,s:pa in-ititiition. In the termination of lower 
Phndo (district), in the upper U division, is .situated tlio Diyuna’ tshaZ 
monastciT founded hy Di^'niiaf Chlu)ije Keohpa Riiijmchhe, witli the 
siib-nionasterios of Ria'afiL,' and a Jon.; call -d Diyuuy .loncrsar. Here 
ruled the .successive iiie.rruuricras of Gyalw.i Diu^'ifu: and his spiritual 
sons over an imiiieusely larye nuiuher ot monks and Bnddhi^ls. 

Horth of U* and Tsaiirr lies the extensive hilly country of Dokynl 
(.shepherd laiul) dixided into several p.arr.-, sii'di as Xay-t shan^’', Xamrn, 
Naochhu, Tauu’pa ehan-de. Oliyane: rirc de. and four De ol yak herds 
inhabited by nnuierons tribi's of pastoral picople call'd Ilor-dc. The 
name Her evidemly is a corruption of the Chinese word Ilwii-hoi, meau- 
ino northern, and winch also ni’ans a cover or tent. In tliis xaast Jdokpa 
country lie.s one of the four irreat lakes of Tibet called hiam-t.sho 
chhyug'ino (Tengrinor), and the lofty snowy range called Xiin-chhen 
thang la kangri, considered as the wonderland of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

If you go southwards fdown) from the coiiflacuce of the great 
T.santrpo and U-Chhu (Kyi-ehliii''. you will arrix'c at Gongkar Jong, a 
I irge tortr.'S^ with a prison, in llm nelchhoiirliood of wliieh lies Gongktu^ 
Chhoide (a large nioiiastevy , the ^eat of Gongkar Dorje-daupa of the 
Rakyapa .school, with some hamlets around it. In tile nph-nids of Goug- 
kar are Dechiieu Chhoiklmr (a large Dulcpa monasr 'ly). and several 
smaller niouasleries and convents. If you go a short distauce northward 
from this placi'. you arrive at the Sakyapa monastery of Kyisho-ra wa 
ma, in tin' vicinity of ndiieh tlu-re are a few haml'ts. Travellircg north 
from U-Chhu for ab.iut half a day. you arrive at the great Tainrik mouas- 
tery of Uorjetag. which contains the iuoai nation of Padina Tliiiile and 
about lod ordained monks. Uence fidlow ing the Tsangpo (which flows 
near it) south-eastward, yon arrive at .sonic of the Geliig'pa monasteries, 
such ns Do/-sniig rab lin-g, ftc., in the neig-hbonrim nl of which there are 
.several vill.iges with stint.' tr.ade. To rim .south of th -se lie.s the moiias- 
terr of Oivampa lin-g' ni.ii a lofty cf/ood'ii eon raining I'lS teuiides and 
resembliug Pe./klmr Chinn de C'lih' nkiior of flvaii-ts,'. iSTot far from 
these lie.s the tgn-at Xiiegiua monastery of iIiudoll,ng with a large 
religions establishment. 

Travelling eastward of Dor j.- 'tag (mentioned .aiiove), after a full 
day’s journey across a sandy jdain. yon arriw at Die most ancient 
monastery of ssan-yang Diiggiii' Lii i' n'hiht Siigl-i AI.iiiij, ordinarily called 
Samye. It contains four npii.'r Comjiartnu'nts C1 lied h'tse ling slii and 
eight sinalier compartnnmts call -d Ling then-aye. It was built by King 
Tliisroiig deu tsan under the iliri'Ctioii of Padma-Sambhava alter tha 
model of the <great monastery of Otontajiuri of Jfagadha in tlie first part 
of the eighth ceiituiy A. D. A description of its contents i~ gieeii at 
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leii^Ti in Pania Ka'i t'hanq’. From Samve trnvelliiis’ aoutlr.vrads. alter 
crossing the T-an^po lu its siaith n.iiik. eou reaeli tin- fouii of fSaiii'i'e- 
liuc’. to the south of which li 's Tso-thonu' iCi'ethanu ol Fiielish maps), 
a jilace of some traile. veith a utonisLctw c-'II'mI Ts'^-ihoc- C’nhi.jl". 
fl - ,ej' to I’te sotitii-wcst of Xst-tlettic', voii liii.l ye,, res if tr, th “‘ a'clh y eif 
Yroinntr, te iiere tliere ra'O many places of auLr-ut fuine and siiii'Miy, 
sill'll as a l.ira'C cl,ho-r!-ii raUe l Gvn’iih.inc Ihim-p.a, and tv, o oi hees, 
Tsiie-ayaf-humpai and Thr-c C'idicn Inxiiipr.. Tliadug- IJo/iua-Llia khana 
(temple), Tsaiithan^j Chan, Ian Yni Lha khany, ami the most ancient 
p.alaee of Yatiilm Layany, Y'arliiny >ShcZ fay, the Y'oya cavern of Padina 
Sambhava, &c. She/tay (tlie crystal rock cavern) is said to he pos- 
sessed of the wond'.'rfitl capacitv 'if holdiny within it as many pilyriins 
as may yather there to inviy. In Yarltuiy theie are many Uionastcries and 
reliyiuus establishments, such ns Th.anyp.i c’hhe. Clihvouy yy.a rivo 
dechheii, Rivo ehhoi liny. au,l -evcral Jony (fort), siteii as Chhvoiiy yya 
I’oiiy aii'l Yarliui Xedony j,>'iy, tiiyeiher with mimerous towns and 
villay Truvelliny to the ea.s'' of .Saniyo you an ire at a small tract of 
land which is the seat of Gyad-src Hi; poclih", called Hon ehhoi Jiny, 
'i',1 ihe I, 'ft hank of the Tsanypo is .situate I the Xyahri Ta-tshany monas- 
tery, to the cast of tvhieh at a sho; t distance is the wen-known mnia.sh'iy 
of Lama Je Phagmodiih, called Dciisathi/, which coutai-.i.s that illus- 
trious Lama's image, an object of (.uvat s.aiictitv. ■ 


At Densathi/ there are eiyht.cn silver tombs rd the oiyhti.cn succes- 
sors of Phagmodnb Lama Riupoetdic, toyetlmr wiili riyhteen Knliyj, iir 
collections written in poll, and the c-iylit, .m kiiid.s of precious .sr. iies 
and metal objects of great s.anefity. This old monast. iy once riwillej 
th’ monastery of Radi ny, hut now-.a-iia; s fie owm i.s r.i - ,if,l to use 
thoiu as shelter for cuttle. Fr-m this j.l.ice if you yo fui.'Iiei- i.ist ,-d,,ny 
the bni.it of Isiviytio, yo’t arriv.' at the iii'-rmnayo of tiiat saiutiv nun 
Labkvi Donma fof the Shichyo schooll, called flsanyri khany mar. which 
c utaiiis an imaye of the illu.strion3 nun. Then yoiny northward von 
arrive at Lalnny, whore there is a monastery called Xnm del liny, , reeled 
by Hoi klia jedunypa. To the further e,isr is sitnated L'hvan klriiiy of 
■liny chliyi (chyamba). Proceediny further to tlm .south-east vou come 
t I ihc recluse monastery of Ho? klia Samtanliny, which ivas the scene of 
k'.orlo Dompa’s vic.arayc. Close to it is Ho/Khayarpliuy. the c.avrn 
V. ' re 'J's.iuy-kliapa meditated with the obj, .-t of aUainiiiy siunthood. 
i ii.y V, iiieli. if you yo to the snutli-t a.-t, you iviil nriive at the lull railed 
I U "cy yya.'ii, on tlie back of which arc an-hns ■ urmau, i-y called Hid 
. :• ( n.e -I l iny, and thereeln-,- <■.■[1 of T.-oiiykliaiia. limit r,liny to the 


i, -.'Ci ip; i m laid down in ih,i \ inava Law. Ther 


e al-o aie to be found the 
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ciil austerities ; tlie ^Janrl ila of aioiie on tlie surface of Tviiicli there had 
miraculously appeared mystic writinijs when Tsono-khapa was miracu- 
lously visited hy rhirty-fivo Tjiiildhist mid s ; the dh/at firm re drawn by 
his own finuors on tin? siirimn of a lOeh, aUn ihe marks of his liaek 
and the drawinc of In's si-h at.d raiuj: ni. Clo.- • t i ti.is are thi' j.iai-es 
calleil Hn/ kha Cliyandiahny and llii!c'']K''i liii ■. lulhr front of llode 
Guncya? is another jeclu'e le 'rr.ii'.i;;. • of '] -ona-kha o. ctill.d (‘o.a'O'j, 
whet'e ho satv the tlifierent inoof{> lU’ Ids fathers coenienanee and was 
reminded of fiis birth stories. Close to S-aiicri (mi nimned above) are 
the towns of ITid kha Tac-tso Jonc and simu' villages. Then eoino 
eastward, follouina' the 'J'santrpo, you reai it t'le monastery of Dvaepo 
Shadub ling and other places. Xext crossinc; the TVanopo, if you go 
southward, you come to a place called A-Yul. where there arc several 
villages and some Gelugpa religions esr.ahh.^lnueuts. In the tract of 
land which is situated on the north bank of the Tsiiiu'po, faciuc’ to the 
south, there cxisf.s the nionasteiy of Chhoi khorling, founded accorditig' 
to the propheev of Dunilec'bam. which also cnuttiius a small palace he- 
lonaing to the T.bdai Lama, and some saeted objects. iMot far from 
these is La-tsho l.ike (bebeted to be tb.e heair of I’a/dan Lliiimo. or the 
goddess Kali), in winch llieri ':!eci..d iretejesof dtiieient object, s are se.m. 
Lower down to tlic south of \aidok. and upv.-.ird to the s.imh of yar- 
luiie-, i.s the country called Lhobr.nj'. wlau’c timre me the birthplace of 
JMarpa. the caslle-like (tiine-'torcyed i temple railed Dorje tseepai sia 
khar erected by ?\[il i vaj't. aie.l the ini. ice of L.ik;. i l)orje the saint ; the 
last, when Witlki d round an 1 loiielied. iLliet es lepro-y. TliLi e al'O are 
tlie Tovocoiipa. the seat of Lakyi Dm je. ami the teuijih s and moi.a'-tc ries 
built by holy personages born of kihniioirig fiace), and the tower called 
Lliobrug Duojoiio-. with several villages and jaistoral Dokp.i tribe.s. 
Lower down to the Seuth of I.h-.br.ig is the tract of land called Xal, 

whore in anoiont time tliere were -evi..iril mouasteiies and temples with 
a large pnpnlntion. but inr.v u in a 'late ■ d' dt riine. Here aDo wei e 
the seat of Ttaehliuiig]ia and 'mne inon.mte' ie' ot tin Kahgvui'a and 
Gclugp.a scliools. Till re aie imw some l.aiiai' and mi inc;, . eat rm , if 
Kyiira Thani cha kln-iqia of the Kaheynp.i si In ol. To tlie snutb-r mt of 
Lhobrag lies iMon t'bona, tn the s.'Ulh of w hieh are t be di'ti l.-ts of 
Montarvaiig and T'ainon. Totheiti't of tin se lies tbedi-tiict of Chva 
Yul, containing many villages The np]ii r [lortimi of Ciita Vnl lalmigs 
to Tihet and the lower or southern part to the I.epa savage tribe. In 
upjier Chya Yul are the inmntstf-ry (founded In- Anil ebt.inag Tantrik 
Lama j tind the se.at and palace ("f I’hod.tng A’ank tse) of (iewaislicm n 
chva Yuljia, with a fort attached to it. If yon travel fiirtlni to the 
sonth-cast, you will arive at that holy place of pilgaimage ealhd Pal 
Tsari (Tsvari). 
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If Ton travel to tlie ea"?! of Dvaerpa Kliadiibliinr, von will arrive at the 
Dvaerpo coiintrv with Xaoia-yn? jono- of Dvaarpo aiitl some iiiiiior places 
with a tolerable population, and thou to the south oE tin' Tsauerpo you 
will finil the Geluepa monastery of Gahdan rahtanlinq' EDvan-po) and tlio 
town of Dvaa' Gampo, where np to the middle of the 17th ceiitnry existed 
the descendants nf Je Gampo, who for their disloyal character were ex- 
tinunished hv the Orod Mongol chief Tsliering' Tondnb and his troops. 
At present there exists an incarnation of Je Gampo, but no descendants 
of his. 

To the south of these there is a hill called Dvan-po Gongraola, 
having crossed which yon arrive at a plain called Tsari Khil klior thauor^ 
where there are several petty hamlets inhabited by a people called Lain 
viilcy'i denij. Tsari being believed to be guarded by IChadohia (Tlaki- 
nis), or aerial goddesses, there is a succession of luiinau KluidwiUK. In 
every I3th year (generally in the ape year) pilgrims, aboiit lO.OtiQ in 
number, travel together to visit the sacred jilaccs of Tsari. Lonely tra- 
vellers. nay even largo bands of pilgrims, for fear of the Lalo savages, 
never venture to visit Tsari. The Government of Gahdan Phod nig 
(Lhasal sends presents to the Lopa and other savag-e ti'ibes with a view 
to prevent raids in Tibetan territories and molestation of travellia's by 
them. The Lopa and other savage peopilc are said to have been brought 
to terms by the agency of certain Khaihjiiins or fairies. The jiilgrinis 
■who travel in a body, following the course of the stream af Kvifkhor 
Thang, descend to the valley, and there after cro.ssing nine mountains, 
nine ravines, nine torrents, nine bridges, passing along precipitous and 
extremely narrow paths and threading- steeii procipice.s, and venturing 
through the extremely difficnlt and d;in-geron> nan-ow passage called 
('hllii'hjl attd CJiijiihil, at last arrive at the place of pilgrimage caik-d 
Dvngpo T-ai'i Thug-ka. Then <le,scending down a deep ravine ,and as- 
cemling along the rapids of Chyaynl, they arrive at Tshoi-ssamdnng, 
which is said to be the limit of Buddhist pilgrimage. This dangerous 
journey takes a fortnight of hard travel. In this kind of pilgrimage, 
anciently, Tibetan travellers and pilgrims never used to embark, but 
suhscpueTitly Lama Teshe Dorje, the chief disciple of Jo Lama I’hagnio 
dub, happened to go there for the pnrjiose of making austere meditation, 
from which time the way to it has been opened and pilgrims commenced 
to freiiuent it. The summit of the niouufain of T.sari remains ]i,'r|ic- 
tually covered with snow. Tlio c-iuntry is clad willi thick forest.s. 
Beiu-nfi) is said to exist the abode of a Xaga-dcuioii named Tsva lu-iln 
Dorje. Pdgrims wl;.a snceeed in making a pilgrimage thereto arc said 
to be able to escape at once from mundane exi^teuee ami niisei-v. The 
wild animals of Tsari, and beabts of ljurden ab sheep and goat-s, when 
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frou! “ Then, I Ting GyefJie.” 

cinidiicted to Tsai-i arc, by virtue of ijoing there, said to have images of 
deities and sacred writings miraculously engraven oil their horns and 
h mes. A certain author i-eiuarked ; “ Glory and fortune be to that 
great saint who Jiert’oimed yoga in Tsari." 

Tsari being ceuisidei’od as the sacred heart of the Tautrik deity 
Khorlo Dompa, the Indian Tirthikas elcsigiiate Tsa;i-d\agpo as the land 
of Ulanea sirqnii where exists the real Mahadeva The ludiaii 

I’ai'ivrajakas and Tirthikas wander all ovei- Kaiiiarupa, Assam and Aaga 
laud in seaich of their god (Malnideta). It is not known to them that 
Tsaii is not the real place of pilgrimage of the Th'thikas. From Ilolkha 
and upper U if you go to the east and south-eastward, you unive at 
FTaug-polyal, where fornieilj- existed several thousttnd hahifatiou.s, but 
now-a-days the country has beeu deserted, and scarcely more than ten 
houses exist. This is probably caused by the place being on the high- 
way. 

Lower down Xangpo is the district of Kotigpo yul, where exist the 
Btjcieiit monasteiy of Buehhung<- .scikti Lhakhang and other tem^des and 
niouasleiies of the Clihabkiir ;ind Chhahnag period of Boa religion, now 
converted into Gelue'lia in-titntions. llei'e are also religious establi.sh- 
ment.s of the f^tikya, rSiiigma Karma Dukpa and other schools, as well as 
Kongpo, Tag'>mn Jong (fortg hcsidca numerous villanc'.-. with Buiipo 
j)opulatio)is, ilie Donri niomitain, and the place from which Terton Jah 
tshou discovered some .■-aci'ed volumes. 

III.— GRK-FT TIBET, 

To the cast and north-east of Tibet jn-oiier (F' and Tsang) lies the 
country of Gieat Tibet, eompri.siiig Amdo, Kliani iind Gaiej. The fol- 
lowing are the principal diii.sioiis of Great Tibet : — Maja s.sabmo Gang, 
Tshava G.uiu'. and I’oinpu Gang, eoiistiLuting the upper three Ganc, and 
Jlirkham Gang, Jliumr Gaim’. and ikirum Gaiie-, the lower three Gang; 
comprising alt<igetlior .'IV Gtine or dii i.'ion.'. To the.'C innv he added 
the four g-reat luouiuainuus districts called Ihui'g. iw.. T.shava lions', 
Sanguan Roug, Xag' Rung, and Guiimu Rons', with smaller Rons', .such 
as iliiiag Rons;, do. 

From Koimpo if you tr.ave! eastward, tii’tcr crnssiiis' a lofty mountain, 
you ai'ii’.'e at the pl.'icc where uj'per Kleim coiiiinenees, Thi.s portion is 
c.illoil I’ohoi Y'nl. This couiitrv , tieeordiiig to the tales of Liimje, is 
mem lone 1 as Phai's'iig Athai Roiur. It cuutains Is'a Fa/ma Koi, where 
Radma Samliliava is said to have mysteriously [leri’ojmed Poho 

f'hhu Jah monastery of Gelugjia sehool, and several Aitig'iua lehg'ious 
esiabilshment.s. The chief of Poho-laiui, who is indejieii dent, is called 
Itehii Kauam. To the south-west of Poho Yul lies Lulu, or the sa\agu 
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comitrv. On its east lies Tsliava Buno-, wliioli is under the Lhasa Govern- 
lueut, and uiiiiiulIK' sends consah-rable tribute in kind. Its chief town 
is calltd 't'shuMi Jo Gany Juiin, besides wiiieh there are otlier smaller 
tonns .such as Sane’ nrratj chhed Jon^, ainl eillag’es with Considerable 
populations. To the east of Tshava. Bonn are the smaller disri’icts of Jira, 
Dsui, Janp- ei;c., to the north-east of wliieli lies Gya/thang. East of 
Gvaithaug lies IMili, to the suutli-west of which, and also to the south of 
G)u/thaug, is Lain, which is inhabited by a wild tribe. 

To the west of GyaUhang and north of Sompho land, near Jang, is 
Na-kharva karpo (white snow-), well known in Tibet and China as a pilace 
of great scanetity. In the confines of Juiig and Ghina is a place of sanc- 
tity called Biehya kyang. In GyaZthaiig there is the temple of a very 
sacreel iuiace calleil Cijal iru, inja, as well as a monastery ealle 1 Gwi/tluing 
sseru Gon, belonging to the Geliigqia sclio..ii In nidi and Gya/thang 
there are several leligiuu.s esl.iblishuniit' hfloiiging to the Geliig'pa and 
Kuiii'lioi Ts.uigpa schools. To iho south of the a'/ov’e-aieutiuiied distiicts 
lies till' Vunau pi'oviiice of Gliiurand to the ea.st is situated tlio Gya/hin 
district ot >Ssitwaii. If fi..m Xang, after crossiirg a mountain pass, you 
travel eastward, eon will re.ieh Ivhai’.i Lhaii, to the north-east of which, 
lie tlie towns C'f Ghagri I’li.'bur G\ a.Ton. Kliy ting k O', Khyung' nag and 
Kdiyungser and numerous villages and J lokpu tilhes, all of which are .sub- 
ject to the Goverutnent ol lihasa.Iii the Khv uiiepo disti’irts tliei’c arc eight 
Golugpa esialili.,huient' ami sever.d lion iiisHiurious, .such a.s Kiiuuigpo 
Ting oliLen, efc. Again, from Khum Idi.i. i if yon tr.ivel eastward after 
CiuSsing a niountaiu pa.ss e. tiled .’’-iru’ Bang L.>ii. v>.u conie to anol hoi‘ lofty 
mountain called 'Lshavn gamg La, air.O' e r. ssing wiiieh you arrive at the 
Xgn/' ehiut (silver rive !. on the i, ,,ik of w hie h is si, md. d ihe great 
mouasrery of Bivoehhe. bd. in-.iii-’ to ih.- Ti._lung .-cliool, wliieh Contains 
a monastery and ei-un.l tempi.' with uiiner. iiis seiiptutres and sacred 
objeet.s. This nionastn-y was forni 'rly th',' Seat of a iiiuious Lama called 
Sutigye yar-chyon, who belonged to the Kahgyii .school. There are two 
incarnatioii.s of Kaligyu Lamas and a descen hint of a lay Kahgyu Lama. 
To the cast of this place, at the confluoiico of Ju'.-hliu and Again chliti, 
is .situated Ghliabdo gonpa, where I’ha'gp'i Lha Yab .sra (two iucaruate 
L.im.is of high repute and p.i’.ver) preside over above ’2 , o jO monks. There 
are iilirner'Mis \illagcs. sci itititres, aul s.tcre 1 (*bje*ets. Tlio inoiiastery 
is 11 . 'll. L.ii.'Iv Knh'gyur block-prints have Ik I'u est.iblislie 1 tiieie. The 
in.n.i-r.ry is said to be g-nu'.-led by a d"m m ciillel Kii w.rilsin or Ze/oi- 
pal-i iTili.ibdo i- ,1 powerful st it,- owi.ig alb'gi.iuee to tlie D.ihi Liuiia. 
The ine.in.ii: e L.iuuos oe-.-.isiou'dly vi-it Ijh.isa and T.scig', and are receiv- 
ed with great re sp, m a -el pj-. p.T'iti m there. Ill Chhabdo there aro a 
few bchohirs oi the Tshau Si-f pliihj.sojdiy' 
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If you proceed further east, you come across a tribe called Tagyab. 
Here is a huge rock the top of which spreads like a cauopy. lu Tagyab 
yul there are two monasteries called Itlagon and Bugou, two incarnations 
of Legpai Sherab and Lodun Sherab (spiritual father and son,), desig- 
nated by the title of Chhe-Tshang and Chhung-Tshang, who preside 
over a large number of monks, and also several villages constituting .a 
large district. Thi.s monastery formerly belonged to the Tshau 
school, but has been converted into a Gelug[ia institution. The Tagyab 
tribes are greatly devoted to the Gelngpa school, from Tagyab yul if 
you go further east, you reach Mar Khain, where there are some 
nionasteiie.s belonging to the Sakyapa and Gelugpa schools, and the 
ancient temple of Dolma Lhakhang erected in the days of Srongtsan 
Gampo. The people of Mar Kham, who are of strong make, are devoted 
to mischievous pursuits (roVthery, &c.), and speak a dialect of Minag. 
To the east of Mar Kham lies Kongtse kha, which forms the boundary of 
Tiliet and China. To the east of Kongtse kha lies the Bah division 
(Bat.ing of English map.s), which contains the Bah chhoi de (Goupa) 
and Goj Jije monasteries of the Gelugpa school and several villages^ 
Eroin Bahthang if you travel along the valley of the Dichhu river, 
you arrive at a (Bong) hilly country culled Balisaugau, of which 
the whole population lives by professional brigandage and robbery. 
From Bah division going eastward yon arrive at Lithang, where 
(in the neighbourhood of Bah) there is a place of pilgrimage called 
Kaburnauang, in which in ancient times there was a large Karmupa 
monastery, on the site of which there is at present a small monastery 
called Kesar Gon khang. On its east side lies the Thub-chhon Chyambal- 
ing monastery of Litiiang, containing 2,800 monks and many learned 
scholars of theT.shan-ni'7 school. There are also several large and minor 
mona.sterles among which the Samphelling monastery of the Gelugpa 
school is noted. The monasteries of the Sakya and Kiugma .schools there 
are in a .state of decline. To the north-east of Lithang lies Nagrontt ( a 
very' large district). The pe ’pie of upper XaLri'mig are profcs-ional 
brigands and roblier.s. The lower portion of Xagroug is inhabited by 
Lithang and Minag tribes. The tract on the rio-ht bank of the Xg.igchhu 
river belongs to the juri.sdiction of the Lithang chief (under Chna). 

It contains a temple called Phod ang Ngatse, where the Indian .■licharva 
Pha Tampa Saiigye (the founder of the Shiehyepa school of Tibet) jtur- 
formed yoga for some time. It is said to contain the mark of this .saint’s 
back printetl on the face of a nx’k, 

p roni Lithang crossing the Xgagclihii if you travel eastward, you arrive 
in the extensive country of iliiiag, which contains the Minag kah shi 
(Gonpa) monastery belonging to the Sakya school, and the Minag Kvo li 
(Goiqia) monastery belonging to the Gelugpa school. To the uoith 
n 
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end of Miiiag, in the vicinity of Horkhog, lies Thar thaiig, once the 
temporary residence of the Dalai Lama. Mifiag belongs to Lhasa. To 
the east of Min;ig lies Gyafmo Roiig, which formerly was ruled by 18 
chiefs, but at present it is divided into 13 chieftainships. They are Chagla, 
Wasi, Thokyab, Somang, Dsongag, Chog-tse, Tampa, Hoshi, Doli, Dati, 
Pabam, Gesi-tsha, Hwa Hwa, Len tsa, Rabtan, Tsanla, Gyal kha, and 
Donbu. The people of these places are very strong and stalwart. 
They are prone to depredatory pursuits, and are professional brigand.s and 
robbers roving over the whole of Tibet and the North Himalayan .states, 
and are wild in their habits. The people of Miiiag, Gyaimo rong, llili, 
though they speak acorrupt form of the Tibetan language, pos.sess very few 
virtues of the Tibetans. In Gya/mo Rong there is a very lofty range of 
mountains called Gyalmo mordo, and the cavern where the great Loch- 
ava Vairochana practised meditation, and which contains his hand and 
foot-marks. 

To the south-east of Ngagchhn lies Nagsho, inhabited by a Dokpa 
tribe. To the cast of Ngagchhn lie Atag, Dsamar and Sogdo, Dokpa 
tribes. To the east of these lie Gegye Dongpa, Dorshni Ling toima, 
(upper Ling), Perikhugah, Yoisbni, Rogshni, Tagrang, Hothog. Gohu- 
tsha Longulchin, Na-tsho, Gehtse, and numerous Dokpa lands inhabited 
by various Dokpa tribes. To the south of these, and north of Chhabdo 
(Chhamdo) and Tagyab and Bah, lie the territories of the largest of 
Kham principalities, called Dege or Kham Dcge. The Kham people 
arrogate to themselves a high position among the kingdoms of the 
north. According to them Tibet, divided into 13 divisions called Thikor 
chusum, and Kham, diHded into 13 principalities called Phodang 
chiisum, and China (cemtaining 1.3 provinces), are most important 
among the great countric.s of North Asia. Witlun the principality of 
Klmm Dege there are many monastenes belonging to the Kahgyn, 
Sakyapa, and Ningina schools, such as Ja Dsogcbhenpa (Gonpa) mona.s- 
tery, Sliichhen (Gonpa), Payul Katliogpa (Gonpa), Situi (lonpa, and 
the monastery of Dege King, bat there is no Geingpa monastery in 
Kham Dege. Outside of Dege, but in its neighbourhood, there are 
several tribes, such as Dan, Khog, Ga Khog, Liugl)arma, Railag, Rnsnd, 
in which there are many Gelugpa monasteries, such a.s Chhoi Khorlin;>-, 
&c. To the east of Dege lie.s the district of Honknog. where tlioro arc 
five petty .states, namely Khangsar, Massi, Taggo, Piri. and Tiho ; be- 
sides there arc the monasteries of Horgantse Gonpa, Taggo Gonpa, Tareo 
Natsho Gonpa, Ja Gonsar, and others containing large Gelugpa e.stablish- 
Tuents. 

To the east of Honkhog lies the petty state of Tongkor, after passing 
which yon arrive at the province of Dome Aotdo. The Kham people 
aiti straightforward in notnre. very .strong, mai tial, and loyal to their 
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chiefs. In faithfnlnes.s and attachment they are far superior to other 
Tibetans. Devoted to the verge of bigotry in matters of religion, they 
are uncivil, harsh, and mischievous to strangers. To their acquaintances 
they show extraordinary fidelity, u.sefnlness, and attachment. 

To the east of Tongkor lie Dokhog, Jikhog, and Markhog, all three 
being included within Anido. In Dokhog is the monastery of Dodub- 
chhon Goiipa, which formerly belonged to tho Gelugpa school. In 
Jikhog is the monastery of Jam thang (Gonpa), which belonged to the 
Jonang school till the e.xtinction of that sect under the edict of the Dalai 
Lama. Markhog is tho fatherland of the Oolog Mussalmans (probably 
Tangyut of Colonel Prejevalsky). From there if you proceed further 
to tho east for some distance, you will arrive at Machhu Pomra (tho 
temple of a deity), situated on the bank of the river Machu, at the hack 
of which is a lofty snowy mountain. There lepers are said to obtain a 
complete cure by rolling their bodies on the slope of the snowy mountain, 
and by drinking its glacial water. To the north-east of the great 
Machhu is Arig (brigand tribe) land, to the east of which is Jogetoima. 
To the south of Joge, in the neighbourhood of Gyal Rong, are the lauds 
of five tribes called Nakliog, containing a tolerably largo population. 
Both Arig and Jogo are filled with a population of heartless brigands 
and robbers. To the north-east of Arig land, in tho neighbourhood of 
lake Kokonor (Tshofioupo), is situated the sacred place of pilgrimage, 
called Tagkartal jong, in a cavern of which there are said to exist many 
•self-sprung Buddhist images, as well a.s some springs and small lakes. 
To some distance from it, and on the west, is the monastery of Ragya. 
To tho south-east of Nakhog, within the jurisdiction of Ssetwaii iu tha 
neighbourhood of Ssugphor, there are several ti'ibes called Muge and 
Sarp, who speak a kind of Tibetan and belong to the Tibetan family. 
The lower Sarpas ai'e not allie<l to the Titjetan family. To the north- 
east of Joge, not at a great distance from it, are a few Kokonor people. 
To the south-east end of those places, and far from the Chiuoso district 
of Helun, lies the district of .S.ingkliOir. in which is .situated the grand 
monastery of Labrang Ta.shi khyil, the seat of the famou.s Lama Jamyau 
.shepa Dorje. This is tlie best and larirest of all Amloan monasteries. 
Close to tbi.s luoua.stery lies the celebrated rock called Gaukyai Tagkur, 
which is said to be famed a.s the abode of Khaduma (fairie.s), and to 
contain many wonderful and supernatural images of saints. To tho 
south of Sangkhog lies the lower Joge, to the south of vhich lie Chhog, 
Gor, Tsoi, Tsaj'e, Thebo. Ssam tsha. Khyage, and other divisions and 
tribes. To tho east of these, and bordering tho Chinese district of 
Ssetwan, lies the large Tibetan district of Chone, which coutaius five 
large monasteries, uiul block-prints of Kahgyur and Tangyur. 
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The Chone people mostly resemble in dress and dialect the people 
of Bahthang, Lithang, and Gya/ Bong. To the north of Lahrang and 
Tashikhyii lies a large (tribal) district called Rongpo, svluch contains 
many religious establishments, caverns, and recluse inonastei-ies, such 
as Rongpo Gonchhen, &c. The people of Rongpo are of a dangerous 
character. They continually carry on disputes, and show great delight 
in fighting and bloodshed. The Bon Tantriks of this place exercise 
much power, and exhibit the efficacy of their mysticism. There are 
many orders of Bonpos. Both Rongpo and Xakhog are tin- largest and 
most populous of Amdoan districts. To the west of Rongpo lie- Thikha. 
■which is inhabited by a Tibetan as well as a Chinese populaticm. It 
contains Jnjo Lhakhang on the top of a hill (the Lamoi Uictihu), and 
several monasteries and other religious establi.shments. To the east of 
Thikha and Rikon, on the south bank of the g'reat Jlachhu. are Karo, 
Chhussung. Pethaug. Bedo, and Dot'ii, five districts, among which Bedo 
Gonpa is noted. 

Close to Doyu is the lake called LhaUin-yyn-tsho, "which is said to 
be the repository of many -wonderful and sacred objects. In winter, 
when the lake becomes frozen, the icc is .said to forni the figirrc of 
BuddhLst mandala (in concentric ring.s). The Buddhist devotees say 
that the great and small continents of Buddhist cosniogonv are thei'e 
represented. In the neighbourhood of these places there lives a largo 
tribe of Muhammadans called Jalar, -who .-.peak a kind of Persian-Tartar 
language. To the northward of these, following the north bank of tho 
great Machhu, you arrive at Chya Khyung, the .seat of Chhoije Toudub 
Rincbhen. It contains the tomb of that famous Lama, as -^vell as tho 
residence of Tsong khapa. The north of ilacbliu is occupied hv tho 
Chinese, Tibetan, Hor (Tartars) and (Lain) 'Muhammadan population, 
■where there are also a few religious establishments. To the east of this 
tract lie the districts called Tautig and Yangtig, in which Tantiw 
Shelgi-Tango is a sacred place. 


North of Chya khyung there is a hill called Tsong Laringmo, which 
crossed, you arrive in the district of Tsongkha, in -n'hich is the great 
monastery of Kubum (Kumbum), founded on the birthplace of the 
great reformer Shar Tsongkhapa Lossang Tagpa, tho second Buddha of 
the present age. On the birthplace of T.song-khapa there exists a 


white sandal-wood tree, on every leaf of which at the time of tho 
reformer’s birth there appeared a picture of the Buddha S.mgo naro 
supernatur.ally inscribed. Hence, from the circumstance af a “ hundred 
thousand images of Binhlha ” having appeared on the Icave.s, the town 
and the great monastery is called Knmbnm Even at the present ar;-o, 
images are occa.sionaily said to be seen divinely in.seribed on the leave.s 


» 
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of the Chanilan tree and Suo,-pa trees of tlic "rove. Tbe enemies of tlio 
Gelun’pa school say that the said images are secretly drawn with pins 
and needles by Gelucfpa monks. 

At half a day's march east of Kumlium lies the Chinese citr and 
fort of Ssiling-. Directly north of Ssdinc, after a full dav's mnvcdi, you 
arrive at a hill called Tagri (Tiger lidl), in which then; is a fine cavern, 
described by Dubchlien ka/dan Uva-tsho to bo one of the four wing's of 
Revo-tse-ng'a. Proceeding further north to some distance, von arrive at 
the great monastery of Gahdan Tam Clihoi ling (the seat of Lama 
Tsanpo Nomaiikhan), anciently called Amdo Gomang Gonpa, which at 
present is well known by the name of Serkltang Gonpa. (This is the 
residence of our author, who is an incarnation of an eminent Tibetan 
Lama named Tagtse cbovo, who was invited to be the abbot of the 
monastery.) 

The monastery contains about 2,000 monks, .among whom arc many 
who know the Tshan nid philosophy. Thcuce if yon proceed iiorthward.s. 
after crossing a mountain pass, yon arrive at Chhn fssang (Gonpa), 
which contains nearly 8o0 monks, among whom some are versed in the 
Tshan nid philosophy. Thence if yon go south-eastward for more than 
half a day’s march, you arrive at Goulnng (Gonpa). which contains 
nearly 2,000 monks. Formerly two of Je Chaugkya’s incarnations and 
those of Sumpa, the author of 8hve Ser Chhoi Jung (the work called 
'■ The origin of the Tellow-hat school ”) and Thukwan Lossang Chhuikyi 
Isima, the author of Dubtlia Shelkyi Melong', both sacred personages, 
and several other learned men, presided over this monastery. Thence 
going to the south-east for about half a day's march, you come to a rock 
called ilar tsang, which contains the relics of the great Lama Gongpa 
rahsal. The historical work called N’ongjimg relates, that nneicntlj' 
Tsongkha district was a Tibetan district called in Chinese Tsongkha 
Ssan San Kaun, Tsongkha is now filled with a Chinese atuliiluhammadan 
population. Now-a-duvs, time.s having dcgenei-ated. tlu' Tilietans and 
Hor people are gradually becoming followers of Kungrntsi and Lok \an 
(or Laotse), and the Ladak people arc imbibing faitli in ihc doctrine of 
Guru Nanak, so that Buddhism is on its decline. Travelling northward 
from Gon lung', you reach a large district ealleil Amdo Pah-i, «liieh 
contains 50 subdivisions and cimtains .several monasterii's. r/r., Ssuu 
Shan Taglung (Gonpa), Jog rong tbur Chhen (Gonpa). Chho fen than, 
Tsi Chhoi ling, Kanchlien Seraiii (Gonpa), Dug-gu (Gonpa), Shvamar 
(Gonpa), Gyayag (Gonpa), Digung (Gonpa), Hor (Gonpa), Ppper Aug 
van and Lower Xagvmng (Gonpa), (Matbee (Gonpa), Dung nag Jam Yaii 
(Gonpa). Bangui’ (Gonpa), L'pi>er Gyatoug (Gonpa), and Lower ( lyarong 
(Gonpa), Chhulung (Gonpa). Clelngpa monasteries are mostly subordinate 
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to Kumbum and Tsanpopa abbots, in consequence of whicli tliose under Je 
Gampo and Pbagdu, have been converted intoGelngpa institutions. Close 
to Duggu Goupa there is a sacred place called Katong. In Lover Pa/ri 
there is a district called Doldar Hor, which contains Dethnng (Gonpa), 
Kha thipa (Gon', Lenpali the (Gon) A.shitag, and Kauialong monas- 
teries. Close to these lives a large tribe of China-Tibetans, within 
whose lands are Thang ring (Gonpa), Jalohang (Gonpa), ikc., be.sides 
Padu (Gon), Chyamba bum ling, Lokyatun, Jomo khar monasteries, 
among which Chyambaling is celehrated for the gigantic statue of 
Maitreya Buddha, one hundred and eighty feet high, as well as a hundred 
thousand miniature images of that Buddha. A similar gig^antic statue is 
said to exist in the Tam tlmng monastery of China. Lokyatun monastery 
contains a large image of Sambhara (the Tantrik deity who clasps a 
female deity in his embi'ace). Jomokhar contains the tomb of Chvam- 
chhe Chhoi Je Lama and a complete .set of Kahgyur and Tangyur, 
written in gold. On the right bank of Machhu (Hoangho) there are a 
few Chinese monasteries, such as Han Taglung Gonpa, Ac. Formerly 
Chinese Hor people held the north portion of Amdo, who, joining the 
Tartars of Dolonor, oan-ied on frequent deprcdjitions in Chimi. In order 
to put a stop to these invasions the Emperor of China Thang Wang 
formed a treaty with Tibet, under the conditions of which the united 
troops of China and Tibet subdued the mischievou.s Tartars (Hons) and 
subjected them to the power of China. Thenceforth almost the whole of 
Amdo became a Tibetan province. From those Chinese Hor people 
many Chinese kings had sprung, such as King Hor thupa, whose rule 
extended over half of China. 

To the north of Lake Kokonor (Tsho ngonpo). clo.S(' to Pal Ri, the 
tract is occupied by a tribe of Hor people called Sara Yugiir. who are 
Buddhists. Within their land.s there are Yug'ur-ta go (Goupa), and 
Mag Chhu (Goupa), and these people are said to be a sub-tribe of the 
gi-eat Tugur people, and their chiefs are the descendants of Pan Yau 
Ching called Jurje Althan Han (golden king). Within the province of 
Amdo lies the district of Yamio thang, which contains the lake Thi Sar 
Gyalmo, in the bordering tracts of which there is a large tribe of Tartar 
people called Kokonor Mongol, who are ruled by 33 chief.s, most of 
whom trace their origin to the Hes’og Walgasi of right Orod (or Oeluth) 
tribe, and some of whom are said to bo the descendants of Khal kha and 
Thume kings. In the centre of Lake Kokonor there is a hill called 
Mahddeva, on the top of which are several places of sanctitv, the 
principal of which is the Dub phng (cavern), where Padma sambhava 
(Urgyen Einpochhe) is said to have meditated for the rmod of the 
world. In Kokonor province there are several monasteries, among 
which T va tsliang gon and Serthoggon are important. ^ 
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Si'td’s Window or Buddha’s Shadow Cace.—By S. J. Cockbubn, Esq., 
M. ^‘1. (S'. Benijal. 

Sita’s window is an ancient Buddhist hermit’s cave, cut into the 
vertical face of a precipice 50 feet hiffh. This precipice forms the scarp 
of the classic hill of Piahhasa, Allahabad District. 

On the 27th of March 1885 I paid a visit to the hill to examine its 
geological structure, suspecting the proximity of Lower Vindhian strata. 
In the course of my rambles on the hill I arrived at the modern Jain 
temple of Paras’nath, which is built on a platform immediately below the 
scarp, and has a stone staircase leading to it from the very foot of the 
hill, an ascent of possibly 200 feet. Observing a rock shelter on the 
brow of the precipice overhanging the temjde, with indistinct traces 
of scroll writing in the shelter, I proceeded to carefully scan the 
face of the cliff with my telescope, and in the course of my search, 
alighted on a small, and seemingly well-pre.served rock-cut inscription 
of seven linos immediately above the door of an artificial cave, hewn in 
the face of the precipice. This inscription I at once saw was in the Asoka 
character, my previous study of the Geology and Anthroj)ology of 
the Bharhut railing having familiai-izcd the form of the letters to my eye. 

The inscription is invisible to the naked eye, when its position has 
not been previously ascertained with the telescope. This accounts for 
its having escaped the searching ken of General Cunningham and his 
trained assistants and staff of chapprassis who were often located for 
months at the adjoining village of Ktrsam, the ancient Kansambi, searching 
for coins and inscriptions and paying large amounts for the same. In fact 
General Cunningham had been more than once within 150 feet of the 
inscription without noticing it, and it appears to me that his Dragon’s cave 
(see ArchiiiAoijicdl Suriioj lic]iorts, Vol. XXI, Part I, p. 2), is merely a 
rock shelter, though the allusion to the windows reuder.s it jirst possible 
that the cave seen by him is that described by me. 

I was not a little elated at iiiy gmod fortune, but it has cost me ten 
days out of my privilege leave and half a numth'.s salary to make the 
eye-copy of the inscription which I now submit to the Society. 

I copied one line of the inscription on the ocea.slon of my first visit 
and submitted it to Dr. Hoernlc who very kindly obtained me the loan 
of an astronomical telescope from the Principal of the Hooghly College, 
bj' means of which I have been enabled to make the present copy. I 
have further promised that Dr. Hoerule shall have the first right to 
make the first reading of the inscription.* 

I revisited Prabhasa on the 20th of Xoveinbor and devoted the 27th 
* L®ce F/ ctcJ'iij, for March lbS7. Kil j 
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and 28tli to copying tlie inscription. This I did letter by letter revising 
the work 8 times. 

Description . — The cave has one main entrance, a window about 3' X 2' 
■\vith a stone jamb of a lighter coloured sandstone let in. from this 
evidently swung a wooden door. The top of the window is about 4 feet 
from the top edge of the precipice. To the west of the window, at a dis- 
tance of 4 or 5 feet are two small windows of in-egular form, evidently 
intended to let in light, and thus produce a shadow within the cave. 
The thickness of the outer wall here seems to be 7 inches. Owing to 
its inaccessible position I was unable to enter the cave, or make accuiute 
measurements. The presence of numerous swarms of the Bhaurd* or 
wild bee added mucli to the danger of the undertaking. It was possible 
that a swarm had posse.ssion of tlie cave itself, and I had not sufficient 
confidence in the native boatmen, or in their tackle, to have m 3 -.self let 
over the face of the precipice l>y a roi)e. A i)latform might, however, 
easily be constructed, by which both inscription and cave could be clearly 
examined. 

I succeeded in feeliug the whole of the inscriptionf with my hand 
by lying down and having my legs held, while I hung my arm and 
shoulder over the precipice. I was thus enabled to darken the letters 
with a lead pencil and pass a wetted towel over tlie inscribed .surface which 
I polished briskly with my hand, thus improving the lights and shadows. 

It occurred to me that a largo looking-glas.s, tied to poles and 
hung vertically a few feet in front of the inscri]>tion, should reflect the 
letters truly if held square. I acc(u-dingly put the idea into practice, 
but of course got the imago rcvei'.>ed. I, however, found that I could get 
a better view of the letters with the large teloscojie than I could from 
the reflected image. The inscription might easily be photographed 
tliu.s. 

The accompanying sketch will give an idea of the position of 
the cave. The interior is of course unknown to me. It will be observed 
that there is a rock shelter above the cave. The floor of the rock shelter 
forms a ledge a yard wide. On this ledge a long flat shallow groove has 
been cut in the rock evidently' for the reception of a metal bar. 
Within the groove and also without it are sundry small deep holes 
cut in the rock for the insertion of metal pins and staples which 
woie probably fi.ved with lead. From the metal bar, I would suppose, 
depended a chain ladder with a small platform below, to gain access 

* Jlore th.ai oik e .-iii aiigiy .‘-n-arni swung past the facn of the cliff, when our 
voices were raisuil. ami ii wuuh! he nearly certain death, were they to attack men 
in this position. 

t There are also sundry fetters carved on the lintel tq.paicutly of Idler date. 
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to the cave. I have attempted to reconstnict this ladder, and I would 
suggest that the Government took steps to replace it. The hill i.s 
one of the most remarkable objects in the Allahabad District and will 
some day form an object of attraction to tourists. 


A 


A. 


B 


}t’ 


C 



V 


D 


1 


Ideal section of Sita’s 
window or the Buddhist 
Dragon cave. 

A Rock shelter. 

B Groos'e on metal bar. 

C Ideal reconstruction of 
chain and ladder. 

D Stone window frame. 

E Cave (depth beyond 3 feet 
unknown ). 

F Prabhasa inscription. 


The inscri])tion is carved on a sunken, and once polished .surface, 
which is a part of the natural rock and resembles a tablet let in. 
The tablet measures 13 t" in length (measured) by 7 nr 10 inches in 
width (liy estimation). Each letter is on an average one inch long 
(measured). The position of the tablet is above the left top corner of 
the main entrance window of the cave, and it is to be seen in the sectimi 
given. The letters are in a surprisingly perfect preservation, con- 
sidering their great age, and are carried to the depth of 3 b of an inch. 


E 
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Jf-LfAp 


A .2J L" 'if' jj 
^ tr}UlfA JJ 

J. Jl 

f r^ALj 


The follovrin? table will sliovr tlic state of preservation of eacli 
letter and what seemed to me lost. 

BBDPPBPBP 
1st 1, 2. .3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. Lost one. 

P P P P P P P 
2ud 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. Two lost. 

PPPPPPPP 
3i'd 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. None lost. 

PPPPPPPP 
4th 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. Two lost ? 

PPPPBPPP 
5tli 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. None. 

B B P U T) U D P 

tith 1. 2. 3. 4. + + + 8. 3 nr 4 lost. 

PPPPPPPPPPDDDP 
7th. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. t5. 7. 8. 0. lu. 11. 12. 13. 14. 

Xofe — D stands for doubtful. B for broken. P fur perfect. 
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TIistnry. — I woiilil identify this cave with the lofty stone cavern of 
a venomous dragon, in which Buddha was supposed to have left his 
shadow, and the spot visited by Hweii Thsang in the seventh century. 
The permanent chaiacter of the colossal mins of Kosainbi and the hdl 
of Prabhasa should afford a valuable standanl foi- the deierniination of 
the exact lenuth of the Chinese Li. Ilnou Ths;ing mentions tliat the 
cave is 8 or 'J li to tlic sonth-wcst of Kosatalti. This bearing is, how- 
ever. erroneous ns the hill bears north-west from the Bhil (or stupa). 
General Cunninoham at first supposed the cave t{) have been earned 
away by the enei'oachments of the Jamn.-l fA. S. R. Yol I, p, 311.) 
He subsequently seems to have found a cave fYol. XXL Part I, p. 2.) 
But it seems to me from the reference to the three staudiuo Jain figures 
cut in the rock, that he alludes to a rock shelter behind the temple, and 
immediately below these three figures. He says. “ the cave i.s artificial 
and is simply an old quarry with a pillar left in front for the roof.” 

Sita's window on the contrary is one of the mo.st perfect and typical 
rock-hewn cavei'iis in evistenco. With a small and perfect door it hn.s 
ovidentlv coiisidcralde internal c.apaciry and a lateral internal e.xtension 
of at least 0 feet. The outer wall is without doubt the natuial face of 
the cliff. The cave i.s hewn in liar.l u'rcy quartzite, a-- is of course also 
tlie inscription. It forms a jicrfect evsk, with one small enfram.'e and 
two apertures aliont 8" square to admit i.if light. The irregular Form of 
these apertures is. I eonsider. the liest proof that this cave is tliat in 
which Buddha left ids shad'.w. as tlie irregular apertures might well bo 
constructed to throw a shadow within, haviing tlie human ontline. 

The cave is, as before stated. 150 feet to the north-east ctirner of 
the Jain temjile of Piirashnith, and it is difficult to understand how any 
one could overlook it I have clearly been able able to see the window 
from a distance of tlircc miles. 

The cave is now known to the people as ‘‘ C/o 'a .ITuhi-Liw 
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Thf Safu'i Dyiiasf[/ of Prruifi. {With four plates or unpublished 
cuius .) — By E. E. Oliver, M. I. C. E., M. B. A. S. 

The present is an attempt to give an historical outline of the rise 
and fall of another, and muclt better known, Muhammadan dynasty, 
this time of Persia. In the case of some of those dealt with in a 
former paper* the material available was so scanty, it might almost be 
said that no reliable history exists ; and little is pos.sible beyond a gradual 
ljuilding up with scattered fragments and occasional discoveries, nu- 
mismatic or otherwise. In the present case the material is ample, is 
generally reliable, and perhaps it may be added, is fairly well-known. 
Moreover it has been in the hands of so many experts, no one but the 
most eminent performer would be justified in another attempt. In 
most histories of Persia is to be found some notice of the Safwif 
dynasty, in Malcolm’s splendid work the review is more fully extended, 
and in the volumes of Hanway the story, more especially of its decline 
and of the rise and fall of the famous Nadir, is graphically told at 

* J. A. S. Vol. LV, Part I, 1886. 

+ There is some difference of opinion .as to the proper spelling of the name and 
to its meaning. Malcolm writes .5wyees or and assumes them to belong to 

the sect of mystic or philosophic deists of that name. This, Vambery points out, is 
incorrect. He writes the word Sp'i. Safin-d-din was famous as a devotee, but he 
was not necessarily a believer in S./iii-m or Tasan-iraf as it is elsewhere called by Mu- 
hammadans. The name on the inside is clear As-Safvri, and from luma’ll to 

Sulaiman they so describe thcmselres. ^The name should rather be transliterared 
fii-Stn'at' t. Ed 
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length by a contemporary, and so far as Nadir’s court is concerned, an 
eye-witness. 

Soon after Shah Isma’il founded the dynasty, Europeans appeared 
on the scene. In the memoirs of those gallant Knights, Sir Anthony 
and Sir Robert Shirley, who went to Persia in the enterprising days of 
the groat Queen Elizabeth, the former of whom took service under the 
first ’Abbas, and the latter of whom went as the Shah’s ambassador to the 
Court of James the First; in the account of Father Krusinski, the 
Procurator to the Jesuits who was at Isfahan for twenty years, from 
Shah Husain to Ashraf (1705 to 1725 A. D.) ; in the ti-acts of 
Chardin, Tavernier, de Valle, da Silva, Herbert, Thevenot, and others ; 
and in the vernacular histories, like the Zuldatu-t-Tawcmkh of Qutb 
bin Isma’il, an officer of some eminence at the Court of ’Abbas the 
Second, are to be found accounts more or less complete, covering a 
greater part of the entire dyna.sty. The.se dynastic sketches, however, 
as I have previously said, do not pretend to be more than the outlines 
of history — subject to any subsequent correction or modification, before 
they would even be capable of any detailed filling — and in the case of 
the Safwis it is necessary to condense rather than to amplify. 

In the subsequent pages I have followed mainly Malcolm’.s History 
of Persia,* Jonas Hanway’s Travels, t and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s 
tables for contemporary dynastiesj. But even in the case of a dynasty 
so well-known, there are still many details, historical, geographical, 
and certainly numismatic, required to make any history complete. 
More information is wanted in regard to the fortunes of the secondary 
houses, some of whom at times exerci.sed considerable power ; the 
limits within which the variou.s princes ruled at different periods ; 
their tauge of mint cities; and the identification of others no longer 
recognisable. No doubt the comparison of a sufficient number of their 
coins might enable the territorial limits of individual princes to be very 
approximately fixed, though how little can be done by one observer 
may be judged from the fact that out of several hundreds of coins sent 
to me for examination by various friends. I have only met with one 
specimen of the ’Abbas whose rule was so famous in Persia for nearly 
forty years, while I have seen half a dozen of ’Abbas III., a baby who 
occupied a nominal throne for less than four. But among the readers 
of the Journal are most probably others who can add largely to the 
list, and who if so disposed might contribute the most valuable data. 

* 2 \ ols. London, 1815 ._A free Persian Traustation was published by Mirza 

Ismai'l Hairat, Professor of the Elphinstone College in Bombay, 1872. Ed 1 

t 2 Yols. London, 1753. 

X In some cases I have used Erskine and occasionally Vambery* 
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Possibly for such the following sketch of the dynasty may, for the 
purposes of comparison, prove useful. 


The collapse of the Timiii-iau Em|)ire in Persia was followed by the 
establishment for a while of the Kurdish Turkmans of the Qara Ku- 
yunli or “ Black sheep. ” and the Aq Kuyunli or “ White sheep,” so called 
from the figures borne on their i-espoctive banners. The former had 
been established in A'zarbaijiin by Qara Yiisuf about 810 H. (1407 A. D.), 
and the two were united by Uzan Hasan the ruler of Diyar Bakr about 
874 H. (1469). The latter who to birth and ambition added excep- 
tional valour and much ability, made himself master of Persia, and 
might have gone near to establishing an empire had not his ambition 
led him to quarrel with Turkey, anil bring on himself a signal defeat. 
From his death, in 883 H,, the country was a prey to constant anarchy, 
sons, grandsons and nephews all struggling for his territories or parts 
of them ; and for a quarter of a century Persia was longing to welcome 
once more any strong ruler. At last the time came, and in the shape 
of Shah Isma’il, the man. 

IsJt.v’iL THE FIRST, OUo— 932 H., or to give him his full title, Abu-1- 
Muzaffar Shah Isma’il Bahadur Ivluin as-Safwi as-Sultan al-’A'dil al- 
Kamil al-Hadi al-tVali, the first of the Safwi dynasty, is said by some of 
his more enthusiastic countrymen to have traced his descent from Musa, 
the seventh Imam. He was more probably of Turkish origin, descended 
from one of the seven Turkish hordes living west of the Caspian, who 
assisted his rise to power.* His more immediate ancestors had been 
settled at Ardibil, and were undoubtedly regarded mostly as holy men, 
some even as saints. The first of the family with any considerable 
reputation was Safiu-d-din Ishaq. the pure nf the faith” a philoso- 
phical devotee from whom the dynasty takes its name. To him suc- 
ceeded Sadru-d-din, “ the pre-eminent of the faith,” who with his descen- 
dants acquired the greatest reputation for sanctity. Isma’il him.self, if 
on the one side he tvas the representative' of a family of saints, was 
on the other the descendant of a race of warriors, for his grandmother 
was the sister of Uzan Hasanf. the above-mentioned chief of the Aq 
Kuyunli Turkmans, and hi.s mother a daughter of that famous leader. 

* Thps 0 tribes or Ilyiits were Tuniietl U'^tajalu. Rharnlu, Nikalii, Baharlu. 
Za-l'Qa<lr, Qajar, and Afahar. They wore a peciiHar drpsa and a red cap, from 
which they were called Qazalbash, golden-headed. ' See >Ialuolin, vol. I, p, 502. 
Tran&l , vol. I, p IBS- Ed.’’ 

t Enled 871 to SS3 H. 
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His father Haidar was killed while attacking the province of Shirwan.* 
His eldest brother was killed in Gilan, to which district the sons of 
Haidar had fled, and the second died, when Isma’il, the third son, was 
a child. Not much is known of him until he is 14 years old, when he 
appears at the head of his adherents, marching against and defeating 
the ruler of Shirwan in 905 H. The next year, 906 H. he defeated 
the Aq Kuyunli chief Alwand,t who had attempted to crush him ; and) 
making himself master of the province of A'zarbaijan, established his 
residence at Tabriz. In 907 H. he marched into ’Iraq and defeated 
Sultan MuradJ, the last of the Aq Kuyunlis, near Hamadan, and in 
908 H. became the acknowledged ruler of Persia. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the detail of the conquest of Isma’il. The first few years 
were spent in subduing the provinces of Persia that resisted his 
authority. Then came the quarrel between the orthodox Sunnis as 
represented by the Uzbak Shaibanl, and the Shi’ah sect under Isma’il, 
brought on not a little by the arrogance of the former, whose hand was 
against every man, and whose life was a continual struggle with his 
neighbours. The Shi’ahs had long been repressed and cruelly perse- 
cuted, and when opportunity came for revenge in the shape of a power- 
ful leader, reared in a strong belief in the sacred name of ’Ali, and 
the twelve holy Imams, who formed a kingdom, and made the formula of 
Shi’ah his battle cry, they were ready enough for reprisals. Isma’il was 
not slow to take advantage of this enthusiasm, and to turn the swords 
of the tribes to the extension of his Empire. He attacked and took 
Bagdad and the surrounding territories. He then marched to Mashhad 
and to Merv, close to which city, at Muhammadabad, 10 miles away on 
the banks of the Murghab, he, in 916 H., entirely defeated Shaibani, who 
was killed in the field. Wintering at Hirat, he advanced to Balkh, 
invaded Mawarau-n-Nahr, skirting the Paropamisan range by Maimanah 
and Qara Robat (917 H.), and practically annexed the whole of Khura- 
san and R-h warazm, the Oxus thus becoming again for a short time 
the boundary between Iran and Turan. Of his embassy to Babar, the 
assistance given by him to that prince against ’IJbaidn-Ilah,§ and of his 
doings in Khurasan, a detailed account is given in Erskine. On the 
whole he was successful, but in 920 H. he had to encounter a more 
powerful enemy in the form of the ’Usmanli Sultan Salim|| from 
Constantinople, by whom, after a desperate battle, he was completely 

* West of the Caspian. 

t Ruled 905 to 906 H. 

J Ruled from 903 to 905, and again from 907 to 908 H. 

§ Then the General of Kochknnji. 

;i Salim bin Bayazid reigned 918 to 926 U. 
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defeated on the borders of A'zarbaijan, — a reverse that affected him so 
much that he is said to have never smiled again. Beyond the gloiy of 
defeating Isma’il, and the plunder of his camp, the Turks reaped little 
pi’ofit, and on the death of Salim, Isma’il crossed the Araxes river and 
subdued Georgia. This was the last of his conquests, for he died on 
Monday the 10th Rajab, 930 H. at Ardibil, where he had gone to visit 
the tomb of his father. 


Tahmasp the First 930 to 984 H. 

When Tahmasp succeeded his father he was ten years old, and 
for long was necessarily in the hands of his ministers. He had hardly 
ascended the throne before he was involved in a war with ’Ubaidu-llah 
the Shaibani, the most powerful of the Uzbaks, though not the 
actual ruler till some 10 years after. A war, or succession of wars, 
lasted through almost the whole of a reign exceeding half a century. 
The Uzbaks had obtained possession of Mashhad,* defeated the Persians 
near Bastam 932 H., marched to Balkh 933 H., and advanced and laid 
siege to Hirat 934 H. The Persians, however, collected a large foi-ce of 
veteran troops, and under the new king, aged 1.5, beat off the Uzbak 
general, raised the siege of Hirat, and in 935 H.f signally defeateil 
’Ubaidu-llah near Jam, with, according to Babar's memoirs, a slaughter 
of the most enormous numbers. .Soon after this Tahma.sp’s affairs 
recalled him westward again. In Baghdad a chief of the Kurds lunl 
usurped the government, and in A'zarbaijan itself the Qazalba.sh 
chiefs had fallen out. The tribes of Shamlii and Tukulii were at open 
war, and Alana Tuklii had called in the aid of the Turks. While Tah- 
masp was settling matters iu the west, the Uzbaks in the east were 
not slow to take advantage of the internal disturbance, and in 937 H. 
again invaded Kliura.san, Astarabad, Sabzwar, Xishapur and Ma.shhad 
falling under their sway, while Hirat was invested to the great distres.- 
of the inhabitants. The rebellious tribes quelled, Tahmasp sped again 
to the rescue, and to the relief of the Hiratis .spent the winter of 
938 H. there. In the spring of 939 H. he was even propn.sing to 
retaliate by invading Mawarau-n-Xahr, when he was compelled to 
hark back to meet Sulaiman+ from Constantinople who was invading 
his kingdom, had taken Tabriz, occupied Ba gh dad, and but for the 
.severity of the season would have reduced Sultaniyah. Tahmasp’s 
active measures, however, compelled him to retire and in 940 H. to 

* And I'lia the old town close to the modern Mashhad. 

t lOih abarram . 

7 Snl.ainian bin .S.ilun, iciiriwil t*-d — 1171 11, 
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abandon his conquests. In 941 H. Tahmasp’s brother Sam Mirza, who 
had been left as governor of Hirat, rebelled, but fled on the former’s 
approach across the Oxus, and subsequently to Qandahar. To recount 
these constant moves of the pieces backwards and forwards across the 
Khurasan chess-board is monotonous, but it must have been much 
more so for Khurasan and its people, the changes being rung between 
plunder by Uzbak and Persian, and persecution by Sunni and Shi’ah. 
The city of Hirat and the misfortunes of its luckless inhabitants would 
alone require a volume. Again in 942 H. it was taken and pillaged by 
’IJbaidu-llah, and the Shi’ahs had to suffer. In 943 H. Tahmasp re- 
gained it, and the Sunnis bore the brunt. Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
a young prince, was made governor. 

At one time Tahmasp extended hi.s power as far as Qandahar, at 
another 955 H. the Turks were masters as far as Isfahan, and for some 
years war with the latter continued. Ultimately the anarchy which 
prevailed in the Turkish empire en.sured the peace of Persia ; and the 
death of ’Ubaidu-llah rendered the Uzbaks less troublesome. In 960 H. 
Tahmasp subdued Georgia, and took some unimportant cities in Asia 
Minor, but shortly after gave over charge of his armies to his generals 
and settled down at Qazwin, which he made his capital. The reign of 
Tahmasp, as Malcolm remarks, owes much of its celebrity to the truly 
royal and hospitable reception he gave to the Emperor Humayiin, a 
full account of which may be read in Erskine. This was in 950 — 51 H. 
Tahmasp died in 984 H. at the ago of G4, after a reign of 53 years. 

Isji.Pi'l the Second 984 — 985 H. 

Tahmasp left a large family. Haidar, the favourite of five sons, 
who had been kept at court wliile his brothers were employed elsewhere, 
seized the palace and proclaimed himself king, but he neglected two 
very important matters — to seize the treasuries and secure the support 
of the ladies. The neglect of the latter promptly brought* him into the 
toils of Tahmasp’s favourite Sultanah, Pari- Khan Khanam, the sister of 
Shamkhal, chief of the Chirkas tribe, by whose intrigues he was mas- 
sacred, before his friends could assemble, and his brother Isma’il, at the 
time imprisoned in the Fort of Kahki, was immediately proc’laimed 
king, 984 H. 

Coming straight from a piison to a throne Isma’il’s short reign 
was a brief record of debauchery and ciime. His first act was to direct 

* [Malcolm, Vol, I. p. 5U, spells the name Pnn-K},an KMnum, but the Persian 
Translation makes it Pari- Jan Knanam, which is probably the correct form. 
Malcolm, ibid., spells the name of the tort iTaH-e . Transl., p. 172, ^ kaH). and 
says, it is believed to be the modern Sreshnh, (Transl. shtahah). Ed.] 
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the massacre of all the royal princes at Qazwin, .save one ’AH Mirza, 
whose eyes he put out. Tahmasp’s eldest son Muhammad had, owing 
to a natural weakness of his eyes, been supposed incapacitated for the 
succession. As above noticed, he had been made governor of Khurasan, 
and subsequently had gone with his eldest son Hamzah to Shiraz, leaving 
an infant son ’Abbas, as nominal governor of Khura.san under a regent. 
Isma’il now sent off orders to Hirat and Shiraz ha- the immediate 
massacre of Muhammad and all his family, but hardly had the mandate 
for the murders been dispatched, when a brcathlc.ss me.sseuger sped 
with the news that Isma’il himself Avas dead. A midnight debauch, 
with a seller of sweetmeat.s for a boon companion, an unusual quantity 
of liquor, with too much opium, and the king was found dead in a room 
at the confectioner’s (985 H.). 


Mcham.m.ad 985 — 994 H. 

On Isma’il’s death Muhammad, often called Khndabanda “ the 
,s/nre o/ Ood ” was instantly proclaimed king (In'hhah). His first act 
was to put to death Pari Khan Khauam.* and the Chirkas chief, and his 
ne.vt, to entrust the charge of the empire to a somewhat able Wazir, 
Mirza Sulaiman, a man whom he subsequently sacrificed. Muhammad’s 
whole character was as weak as his eyesight ; he was dissipated and a 
coward, and under his feeble rule the empire of Tahmiisp began rapidly 
to fall to pieces. The year following his a.scension, 98d H., saw Persia 
iiiA'aded by the Turks, the Uzbaks, and the Qipcliaq TatArs. Affairs in 
Khurasan fell into the wildest anarchy, and in 990 H. the noble.s there 
advanced to Nhshapur, and proclaimed his sou ’Abba.s the king of 
Persia. Muhammad's first c.ampaign was an ineffectual effort to take 
Turbat. His next the siege of Hirat defended by ’Abbii.s 991 H., where, 
notwithstanding he handed over the M'azir Sulaiman to the vengeance 
of the Qazalbash chief, he entirely failed to estal)li?h his authority. 
In 991 H. his cruelty had involved him with the Turkman tribes of 
Tukulii, and in 993 H. these internal troubles encouraged the Constanti- 
nople Sultanll to invade Persia, rvliosc general ’U.s.man Pa.sha succeeded 
in taking Tabriz, Muhamratid’s own tribal chiefs refusing him aid. 
HAmzah Mirza, his eldest son, to some extent extricated his weak father 
from his difficulties, compelled the rebel chiefa to submit, and by 
reprisals forced the Turks, whose general ’Esman was dead, to consent 
to peace. But in 994 H. Hamzah was unfortunately stabbed by a 
barber, and Muhammad's power practically terminated from that date.f 

* [[See note on p. 42. Ed.] 

t Murad III bin Salim 982 to 1003 H. 
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IQiurasaii was practically inJ(‘peii<lent all through his i-eign. Two 
powerful Qazalbash chiefs, ’AH QuH and Miirshid Quli Kliau nominally 
protected ’Abbas, hut were really rival powers. Ultimately they fell 
out, fought, and Murshid vvas victonous. On Hamzah’s death he 
marched with ’Abbas to Qazwin which the two took possession of with- 
out opposition ; Muhammad simply disappearing from the scene, deserted 
by every one. “ His inefficiency,” says Malcolm. " was so marked, he 
was probably permitted to die a natural death.” At any rate he drops 
out of history. 


’Abb.vs the Fir.si' t)94— -1037 H. 

’Abbas was now strong enough to get rid of Murshid Quli Khan, 
which he did in the usual way, by slaying him, and taking full power 
into his own hands. Almost as soon a.s he had left Hirat, the Uzbaks 
heseiged it, and though in 995 H. he marched to its relief, he had to 
return to his capital without effecting his purpose ; foi' he had to 
hurry back to Georgia where the ’Usmanlis threatened him. All 
through the history of the time difficulties with the Turks in the west 
were invariably echoed by the Uzbaks in the east, and vice versa. 
The marching and countermarching mtist have occupied most of the 
ruler’s time. ’Abdu-llah Khan.* the Shaibani, no sooner heard of Western 
difficulties, than he moved on the sacred city of Mashhad, entrusting the 
command of his army to ’Abdu-I-Mumin Khan.'t then governor of 
Balkh. ’Abdu-l-Miimin was a thorough savage, and when in 996 H. the 
holy citj' of the Shi ahs fell into his hands, it was literally given over 
to the furies. The L zbaks spared neither age nor .sex. The sacred shrine 
of Imam Raza. the richest and most celebrated in Persia, was deluged 
nith the blood of philosophers and peasants, children and old men. 
Massive gold and silver candelabra, jewelled armour, priceless copies 
of the Quran, and precious relics of every description, the accumulated 
offerings of pious pilgrims for three eenturie.s, were remorselessly 
pillaged, hven the ashes of the dead were not sp.ared, Tahmasp’s 

Tlirougli the Shaibani line back Thronf<h the Ashrrakhan line back to .Juji. 
to Jiiji. j 

Ibkandar 9S8— Oni. Muhammad. 

I - - . i 

• ’AbdU'llah, 901 — 1006 Zahni Khanam marrioa — — — Jan. 


t ’Abclu-l-Mumin, 1C»06 
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being tom from their grave and .scattered to the winds by infuriate 
Sunnis.* Meanwhile ’Abbas was lying ill at Tihran, and for some 
time after his recovery was too much occupied to take any vigorous 
action in Khurasan, a large part of which remained at tlie mercy of 
’Abdu-llah (Shaibani). He had in 91*7 H. to put down a rebellion in 
Pars, where one Ya’qub had shut himself np in tbe fort of Istakhr, from 
whence he returned by Yazd to Qazwin, in 998 H., to watch the Turks 
on the Tiflis frontier, and in 999 H. to reduce the province of Gilan ; and 
it was not until about 1004 H. that he was able to commence active 
operations against the Uzbaks. He first took Sabzwar and Mashhad, 
and later Hirat, near which place he at last forced the Uzbaks, under 
Tahir Khan,t to fight, and defeated them with great slaughter, the 6th 
of Muharram, 1006 H., Prince Din Muhammad Khan]; and great num- 
bers of their leaders being among the slain, — a victory that gave Khura- 
san a long rest. 

In Tran.soxania the dynasty of Ashtrakhan had just. 1007 H., 
succeeded the Shaibanis, the first of whom, Baqi Mnhammad,§ united 
both houses. Din Muhammad, the elder brother, had been slain by tho 
Persians, but the younger, Wali.J established him.self at Balkl}, now 
reputed little better than a collection of mud huts, but then spoken of 
as “ the Mother of cities.” About 1011 H. the Persians would seem to 
have suffered a severe defeat at the hands of this Baqi Muhammad, a 
defeat from which, Vambery says, ’Abbas escaped with difficulty. The 
principal object of ’Abbas in the Tran.sosus direction would, however, 
seem not so much to have been conquest, as the establishment of a good 
understanding with the rulers of Bukhara. We find him afterwards 
assisting Wall Muhammad with a large Persian army against his nephew 
Imam Quli,*!] and though unsuccessful, he eventually establi.shed peaceful 
relations on the Oxus, which lasted the whole of his reign. The tomb 
of Imam ’Ali Baza became more than ever an object of devotion to the 
pious, the pricele.ss diamond ’Abdu-I-Miiniin had looted wa.s restored, 
and ’Abbas, by way of .showing his own piety, walked on one occasion, 
iiccompanied by all his staff, from Isfahan to ilashhad. 

* See the most interesting detailed .account in Vainhery’.s Bukhara. 

d A nephew of ’Abdu-Uah. This fight took fdace jnst before the dynasty 
closed -with Pir Muhammad Khan 11, in li_>07 It. 

’Abdu-llah, 991 — 1000. Zahra Khanani marries Jiin. 


! ' ! 

I Din Mnhind. § I. B^i Mnhnid., 1007. II. Wall 
I Mnhmd., lOll 

*■ III Imam Qnli, 1017. 
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IT. Nadir Mnliatinaad, lUoO 
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While ’Abba.s was extendinj; liis territories in the direction of, if not 
on occasion actually as far as, Balkh, his generals, operating along the 
Persian Gulf, had conquered the island of Bahrain and brought under 
subjection the Province of Lir from Shiraz to Gambrun, or Bandar- 
’Abbas, as it was afterwards called. The year 1012 H. found him strong 
enough to commence a long contemplated attack on the Turks,* in 
order to recover the lost provinces of Persia. He began by capturing 
Nahawand,t following this up by the capture of Tabriz in 1013 H., and 
frwan in 1014 H., in which year he fought a great battle, 60,000 Persians 
to 100,000 Turks, according to Anthoine de Corvea, and won a most 
complete v’ietory. After this the Turks never again rallied during 
’Abbas’s lifetime, and were successfully, driven from Azai-baijan, Georgia, 
Kurdistan, Ba gh dad. Mansil and Diyarbakr, including Najaf, Karbala, 
and other places sacred by association with the remains of the Khalifah 
'Ali. Of the recovery of Hurmuz from the Portuguese, his alliance with 
the Emperor of Dehli, his relations with European powers, as told by 
the Shii'leys, and his general character, particulars are all to be found 
at length in Jlalcolm. He is almost invariably esteemed by Persians ns 
one of their very greatest kings, and to his long and successful reign are 
popularly ascribed nearly all the fine works that exist in that country. 
He enlarged its boundaries in every direction, and maintained all his 
acquisitions intact till he died. •“ Ho gave,” says Hanway, “ a martial 
spirit to the people, polished their manners, and brought the governors 
of the Provinces, wlio wore before in a gi-eat measure independent, into 
subjection.” But his reign was marked by the most unhappy suspicion 
of his own children, and the most barbarous cruelties to them. He 
caused the eyes of the two youngest to be put out, and the eldest to be 
murdered, a crime for whicli ho repented in bitter tears, made the 
executioner of the eldest bring in the head of his own son by way of 
punishment, and finished by inviting ail the Lords who had excited his 
jealousy against his son to a feast, where he mixed poison with their 
wine, and watched them expire in his presence. Leaving out of the 
questions this treatment of his own family, there is no doubt he was on 
occasions cruel to a degree, not merely to enemies, but to his rebellious 
subjects. Allowances must at the same time be made for the unsettled 
state of the kingdom and the customs of the country, which even to 
this day make the sovereign the director of all executions. Probably 
rebellion wa.s rife, and sedition required stern examples. While afiect- 
ing great i)iety and making pilgrimages, he dearly loved the bowl and 
made much love to the ladies. He hated the Turks, but was tolerant to 

* Muhammad III bin Murad, 1003 to 1012. 

t 40 miles of south of Hamadan. 
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Cliristians. In his ov?n family he seemed to have fits of absolute mad- 
ness, but he was substantially a good I'uler to his country. He made 
several wars, but he finally established a ti’anquillity unknown for cen- 
turies, and as Chardin observes, “ When this great Prince ceased to live 
Persia ceased to prosper.” 

He died on the 23rd Jamada-l-iila, 1037 H. in his favourite palace 
at Fara^abad in !Mazandaran at the age of 70. He had been nominally 
ruler almost from his youth, and was sovereign of all Persia for 43 
years. 


SAFI. 

To the great ’Abbas succeeded a series of weak and debauched 
monarchs, who may be briefly dismissed. Hitherto the Safwis had 
mainly been brought up as soldiers ; henceforward as a rule they were 
taken from the seclusion of the harem. Reared among women and 
eunuchs, they proved effeminate and incompetent, with no experience 
of government or capacity for war; and, as was to be expected, the 
power of Persia rapidly declined in their hands. For .some years the 
nation lived on its reputation, but every season saw its decline, and 
almost every reign witnessed provinces lost. Sam ifirza, the son of 
the murdered Safi, succeeded his grandfather, as Shah Safi. Brought 
straight out of the haram at 17, “ where,” says Hanway, “ he had no con- 
versation except with eunuchs, was taught nothing save to read and 
write, and allowed no diversion other than shooting with a bow or riding 
in the garden on an ass,” his thirteen years of reign were a succession of 
barbarous cruelties. He began by ordering the eyes of his brother to 
be cut out, his blind uncles to be cast from a rock, the leading minis- 
ters to be either blinded or executed, and a batch of ladies of the haram 
to be buried alive. Some authors include among the.sc his mother, and 
Tavernier says, “when in his cups he stabbed his favourite Queen.” 
Finally he ordered an iron to be run across the cy(;,s of hi.s own son, 
’Abbas, an order which the eunuch humanely carried out with a cold 
instead of a hot one. Imam Quli, the general of his grandfather, the 
conqueror of Lar and of Hurmuz, was among hi,- .subsequent victims. 
Once more the Uzbaks invaded Khurasan, and Qandahiir was Io,st. The 
Turks under Murad,* returned to .A'zarbaijiin, and recajitured Baghdad, 
1044 H. But even a bad king cannot at once ruin a disciplined army, 
and less mischief was done than might have been expected. Safi's 
object appeared to be to destroy his ari.-tocracy, by whom ho was <.>ven 
Miird<l IV bin Ahmad, 1033 to 1043 11. 
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more despised than dreaded. Not a little of Iris cruelty was due 
to cowardice. Abandoned to sensuality, lie trusted his affairs to 
ministers, whom he was equally ready to destroy the moment his suspi- 
cions were aroused. Yet in spite of all this, .so great had been the power' 
of his predecessor, that he reigned, with the above noted exceptions, 
almost in peace. He died 12 Safar 1051 H. at Kashan, and was buried 
at Qum. 


’Abb.Is the Second 1052 — 1077 H. 

The second ’Abbas was not ten years old when he succeeded his 
father,* and for some years was of course entirely in the hands of 
ministers. These were reputed as exceedingly religious and austere, and 
desirous of reforming the Coui't and the nation. Wine was prohibited, 
drunkards were removed from office, and female dancers proclaimed. At 
the Capital, says the Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh. men feared to listen to any- 
thing but prayers. The result of this abolition of cakes and ale wa.s to 
ultimately drive the boy king to the other extreme. As soon as he was 
old enough to get free of the restraint, he indulged in drunken orgies 
with any one who would drink with him, and his constant low amours 
resulted in disease which killed him at 34. Phillip drunk was cruel, 
capricious, and unjust, but Phillip sober seems to have ruled fairly 
well. If .severe to the rich, he was lenient to the poor. The lives and 
property of the people were safe. The religious enjoyed a liberal 
measure of tolerance. The amiy was successful, and the country at 
large knew him for a just and even a generous king. Qandahar he 
recovered in person before he was IG. (1U58 H.) Peace wa.s established 
with Turkey that lasted during his reign. The tJzbak chief Nadir 
Muhammad. t who had been driven to fly from Balkh, he entertained 
sumptuously for over two years (1052 — 1055 H.), and successfully assist- 
ed with troops against the forces of Shah Jahan, the Emperor of Dehli ; 
and again when Nadir had in 1060 H. to flee from his son,J ’Abdu-l-’Aziz, 
he fotmd him first an asylum, and subsequently a grave. Finally he died, 
a somewhat miserable death, in his palace at a village called Khusruabad 
near Damaghan in 1077 H. 


» Born ISth Janiadu-I-akhir 1043. Ascended the throne 20th Safar 1052 H. 
t IV, Xafiir Mtl, lOoO — li>57. 

X V, ’ Ahdu-I-'Aziz ll'57 — lUOl. 

VI, Subhan 1001 — 1114. 

VTI, ’Cbaidu-llah 111 1—1117. 

VllI ’Abdu-Mai/ 1117—1160, 
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SuLAiM.ls THE First 1077 — 1106 H. 

The eldest son of ’Abbas II. was another Safi, at his father’s 
death about twenty years of age. Some attempt was made to set him 
aside in favour of a younger brother, but the proposal [was defeated 
by a faithful eunuch, and he ascended the throne in 1077 H. under the 
title of Sulaiman Shah. Physically exceptionallj strong, he seems to 
have been morally exceptionally weak. Unwarlike to cowardice, dis- 
solute, dividing his time betwmen the pleasures of the table and the 
pleasures of the harem, where, at one period, he remained immersed 
several years at a stretch, leaving his country to govern itself, — and his 
country seems to have done as well without as with him. The favourite 
of the time was almost absolute, though he occasionally risked having 
perforce to get drunk with his master, who objected to too virtuous a 
minister. His court was as splendid as any of his predecessors ; 
strangers were encouraged and protected, and many Europeans resort- 
ed there. We find the East India Company’s Agent sending for chests 
of sack, claret and Rhenish as the surest way to secure the favour of 
the king. The Uzbeks, however, renewed their annual invasion of 
Khiurasan. The Qipchaq Tatars harried the shores of the Caspian ; 
and the Dutch seized the island of Kishmah in the Persian Gulf. All 
this Sulaiman is described as bearing most meekly, and to have been 
ever ready to turn the other cheek to the smiter. 

There is but little else to tell. Like his predecessors, he extended 
his hospitality to the hoitse of Ashtrakhan. and when, in 1091 li., 'Abdu- 
l-’Aziz, the Daniel Lambert of his time, with 300 pilgrims passed 
through to Mekka, he was treated with regal honours. Sulaiman died, 
worn out with his excesses in 1106 H. in the 49th years of his age and 
the 29th of his reign. 

SH.in Husain, 1106 — 1135 H. 

With the accession of Shah Husain the jirogres.s of Persia down- 
hill became still more rapid. Equally as weak and indolent as his 
father, his weakness was united to bigotry that proved worse for his 
country than the vices of his predecessoi-s. Chosen by corrupt euuuch.s 
and fanatical mul las on account of this very character, they were able to 
misgovern Persia in his name. None but creatures of these men were 
appointed to high stations, displacing the old nobles. Religious perse- 
cution became the rule. " Merit," says Hanway, “ became an empty 
sound, all offices and dignities were given to those who paid the higtnst 
price, money decided everythinrr, * * The troops di.scouraged by ill 
discipline and worse pay. .-erved withi-elnctance. Robbei’s infer-led the 
IngliMay. and interrupted eoiiuiitrce. * * .fuatiee sold iii the very 
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capital of the Empire.” The colleges became a sanctuary for mur- 
derers. What spirit remained in the nation became rapidly broken. 
For some twenty years of his reign matters went on getting steadily 
worse, but showing little sign of the coming storm that was to wreck 
Persia and break up the Safwi dynasty for good. 

It is unnecessary to enter here upon the history of those Afghan 
tribes whose countiy is the mountainous tract between Hiurasan and 
the Indus. Never a homogenous nation, and never able to form any- 
thing worthy the name of a national government, they were then, as 
now, ruled by chiefs the most determined opponents of all foreign rule, 
and to a man, bom with the strong desire for a wild personal freedom, 
which qualities, united to great bravery and physical power, made them 
turbulent and dangerous subjects, and, on occasion, formidable foes. 
Nor is it needful to go over details of the story that made them, tem- 
porarily at least, masters of Persia, — a story that with all the elements 
of romance, has been often, and so effectively, told by Hanway, Malcolm, 
Malleson, and others. The tribes had for long been growing more 
powerful, and were at the time driven to extreme discontent. The most 
prominent place among them had come to be taken by the Ghiljis 
or Ghilzais, who, with the Abdalis of Hirat, became subjects of Persia 
when ’Abbas I. took Qandahar. The Ghilji discontent had almost 
reached the stage of revolt. 

The ablest general of Persia at the time was a Georgian, named 
Gurgin Khan. Born a Christian, he had turned Muhammadan, and 
became famous for his skill and his severity. He was therefore sent, 
with 20,000 men, as governor of Qandahar. Foremost among the 
Ghiljis was a chief named Mir Wis,* a man of superior intelligence, 
good manners, eminently diplomatic, rich, generous and influential. On 
this man Gurgin Khan promptly fixed a quarrel, and sent him a 
prisoner to Persia — probably the most stupid thing he could have done. 
The story of Mir Wis will repay reading at length in Hanway or 
Malleson. In place of prisoner, he became the confidential adviser of 
Shah Husain, returned to Qandahar via Mekka with full powers from 
the Persian King and with the additional religious influence attaching 
to a Haji, raised a revolt, slew Gurgin Khan and all belonging to him 
in the true Afghan fashion, declared himself independent, and became 
the first king of Qandahar. There ho reigned eight years, defeating 
three Persian armies sent against him, in 1122, 1125 and 1126 H. and 
died in 1127 H. He left two sons. Mahmud, the elder, being considered 
too young, the government devolved upon Mir ’Abdu-llah, the brother of 
Mir Wis, a man so timid that he could never enjoy Afghan confidence, 

* I Spelled ilner I'/is Ijy -Miilculm and in the Persian translation, Vol. I, 

p, 201. Ed. 
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and when in 1130 H. Mahmud slew him with his own hand, the latter was 
at once hailed as king. The failure of the Persians to hold their own 
in other directions encouraged Mahmud to attack them, and in 1 133 H. 
he invaded Persia by way of Kirman, which immediately submitted. 
He was, however, shortly after met and driven back by the Persian 
general, Lutf ’Ali Khan. The following year this very general was dis- 
missed, a signal for his army to disperse, while another brother Fath 
’Ali Khan the prime minister, was deposed and blinded, by which or- 
ders of the wretched court of Isfahan the Shah lost the best of his advi- 
sers. This brings us down to 1134 H. 

Serious troubles in other quarters have been referred to. In 
1132 H. the Kurds had advanced to Hamadan, and committed robberies 
under the very walls of Isfahan. The Uzbaks had cari-ied terror all 
over the northern part of Khurasan. In Daghistan, on the western 
side of the Caspian, the Lesgis were masters of Ganja and Shamakhi, and 
in 1134 H. were at the gates of Irwan. Hirat had revolted, and the 
Abdali Af gh ans, under Asadu-llah Khan, entirely defeated 30,000 Per- 
sians under Safi Quit Iflian, and threatened Mashhad. The Arabs of 
Muscat were recovering the islands in the Persian Gulf. Even the 
elements added to the general misfortunes : Tabriz was destroyed by an 
earthquake, in which 80,000 persons are said to have perished, and 
astrologers held that an extraordinary dimness of the atmosphere por- 
tended the destruction of Isfahan. The prophecy was not long unful- 
filled. Mahmiid renewed his attempt with a larger and better ap- 
pointed army, overran the whole of Southern Persia, taking city after 
city, by Sistan, Kirman, Yazd, and finally defeated Shah Husain’s 
army at Gnlnabad, 3 miles from Isfahan. The victory placed the 
capital at his mercy, suburb after suburb fell, Farahabad, Julfa, 
'Abbasabad, and Ben-Isfahan. Finally starved to the direst stage 
Husain surrendered his capital, and marching through the streets in 
deep mourning, with his own liand.s placed his royal plume in the turban 
of Mahmud, and in a somewhat dignified speech, wished him prosperity. 
The Ghilji king had become the Shah of Persia, and the Safwi dynasty 
was practically at an end, 1135 H. (23rd October, 1722 A. D.) 


THE AFGH.JfNS IN PERSIA. 

Mah.mlu) 113.5—1137 H. 

The Afghan rule — it could hardly be called government — in Persia 
was short ; less than eight years, but they were eventful years, and for 
the country ruinous. Mahmud, who in some re.spects just missed being 
a great man, showed at the commencement of his reign a certain amount 
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of statesmanship. He encleavonred at once to relieve the inhabitants 
of Isfahan from famine, to establish confidence by continuing the best 
of the Persian officials in office, to induce settlers to come, to encourage 
Foreigners, and to tolerate religion. Personally ugly almost to deformity, 
he had great courage, strength, and energy, — qualities it may be said 
common to many savages. Anything like an attempt at civilized go- 
vernment, however, did not last long. Prosperity spoiled him, his 
rapid successes developed ferocity, and finally, apprehension for his 
safety, combined with great phj’sioal suffering, developed all his savage 
instincts, and converted him into an insane and cruel monster. 

Shah Husain had recognised as his heir his sou Tahmasp, who 
during the reign of Isfahan had fled to Qazwin, where he collected a 
force took the title of Shah Tahmasp II. and all through the reign 
of Mahmud and Ashraf made weak and ineffectual efforts to get 
back the throne. Another figure here appears on the scene — Peter 
the Great, the Ru.ssiau Czar, who now took advantage of the confusion 
in Persia, " to extend his commerce,” a euphemism for extending his 
dominion.s, on the western shores of the Caspian. Adopting the same 
formula which his successors have since followed with such good effect, 
he called on Mahmud to redress certain wrongs his subjects were alleged 
to have entertained at the hands of border tribes, and on Mahmud plead- 
ing his inability, issued a proclamation declaring “ ho had no ambitious 
designs of extending his territories,” arriv'ed on the coast of Daghistan, 
and as a commencement annexed Darband, and part of the province of 
Shirwan 1135 H. (1722 A. D.) The Turks followed suit and advanced 
to Hamadan with an army, and all through the Afghan occupation it 
may be said the Courts of Constantinople and St. Petersburg cherished 
de.signs against Persia, which it was mainly jealousy of one another 
jirevented their executing. The Russians seized Baku, and part at least of 
Gilan, while their minister concluded a treaty with the exile Tahmasp II., 
in 1133 H.,* which was to establish him on the throne in return for 
the cession of the provinces of Da gh istan, Shirwan, Gilan, Mazandaran 
and Astarabad, that is, a large part of Persia with the entire territory 
adjoining the Caspian. Kurdistan had acknowledged the Turks, who 
were practical masters of I'rwan, IO}uwi,t Nakhjiwan, Maraghah. almost 
the whole of Armenia, and .a large part of Azarbaijan. After a most 
obstinate battle, lasting four days, Tabriz had surrendered 1137 H.,j; 
and the city of Ganjah the same year. In 1138 H. a partition treaty 
was actually concluded between the Russian and the Turk, but this 
and the subsequent events belong properly to the reign of Ashraf. 

* 23ni September, 1723 A.D. f Xear Tabriz. [Spelled Khnoe by Malcolm, and 
^j.4. in the Persian Translation, vol. II, p. 9. Ed.j J 3rd August, 1725 A. D. 
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To foreign invasions were added still greater domestic diflScnlties. 
The inhabitant.s of Qazwin, Kliwansar, and other cities revolted 1136 H. 
Qazwin, however, with Kdshan, and Qnm surrended to Mahmud’s Gene- 
ral, though he was less successful in Sijistan. Fi’om several quarters at 
once the Afghans were driven in on Isfahan, and Mahmud became ap- 
prehensive even of the capital. Once alarmed, he adopted a charac- 
teristic Afghan policy. He invited to a feast about 300 of the principal 
Persian Ministers and Lords, and massacred every one. To prevent 
the sons ever revenging their fathers, the next day he slew the male 
children of the nobles to the extent of 200. He dined 3000 of Shah 
Husain’s old guards in the palace square, and not one was permitted to 
leave that dinner alive. He depopulated the city by an order to put to 
death every pensioner who had served the former government, and 
gave over Isfahan to general murder and plunder. To re-people the 
unfortunate capital he invited Kurdish tribes, and he laised new 
levies from Qandahar. With these he captured Gulpaigan, Khwansar, 
Kashan, and certain cities of ’Iraq, and in Ears his general Zabardast 
Khan took Shiraz by assult 1137 H.* Then he fell into a bad way again. 
His cousin Ashraf, whose father he had stabbed, deserted him, and his 
general Amanu-llah was discontented. He lost confidence in his army, 
and his mind became altogether unhinged. He performed “ Tapassa,” 
a most severe penance, including fourteen days fast in a dark vault, and 
while in this state, hearing that Safi Mirza, a son of Shah Husain had 
fled, he issued an order for the massaci-e of all the reigning familv. 

Thirty-nine princes were said to have then perished, the two 
youngest being accidentally saved by being held in Shah Husain’s owm 
arms. Hanway says the number was nearly 100, for among all the 
voluptuaries who ever sat on the Persian throne, probably none were 
more extravagant than Shah Hu.sain. Commissioners were constantly 
engaged in recruiting foi' his harem. Hanway tells a great story of the 
“ year of virgins,” and insists that as many as thirty cradles in a single 
month were requii’ed in the seraglio. To kill off the children of a 
king, with the exception of one or two reserved for .succession, was al- 
most the rule, so that in the case of .so eminent a sire a.s Shah Husain, 
a wholesale massacre is easily intelligible. 

The close of Mahmud’s career brouglit with it a terrible Nemesis ; 
in addition to disease, he finally developed outrageou.s in.sauity, and 
died, some say finally smothered, a raging maniac, under excruciating 
tortures of mind and body 


H 


13th April, 1724. 
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Ashraf, 1137—1142 H. 

Ashraf who succeeded his cousin (22nd April 1725), joined, according 
to Han way “ the valour of Mahmud to the moderation and cunning of 
Mir Wis.” His first measures, however, were hardly less cruel than those 
of the former, and sadly wanting in the diplomacy of the latter. His first 
order was for ilahmud’s head, and his next to put to death the nobles 
and commanders who had served, and in many cases well served, his 
cousin. With Afghan cunning he invited Tahmasp II. to come to Isfahan 
as a friend, but that prince had .sufficient acuteness to wait till he could 
come with an army, and Ashraf had for the time being to be content 
with putting to death Tahmasp’s correspondents. 

The Turks had now got far ahead of the Ru.ssians in their partition 
of Persia, and in 1138 H. (1726 A. D.), marched a large army to the 
capital. Ashraf, however, between diplomacy and generalship, com- 
pletely outmanoeuvred and defeated them, with the loss of 12,000 men, 
the Turks having to retire to Karmanshah, and finally to Ba gh dad. 
Eventually, as his object was to make peace with so powerful an enemy 
as soon as possible, he concluded a treaty, ceding Kurdistan, Khuzistan, 
part of Azarbaijan, Sultdniyah, Tihran, and certain cities of ’Iraq, in 
return for which the Turks were to recognize him as sovereign. This 
gave him time to turn his attention to other dangers. A brother of 
Mahmud’s held Qandahar. Malik Mahmud, the governor of Sijistan, 
proclaimed himself independent. The Abdali Afghans were still in 
possession of Hirat. But by comparison these were minor evils ; before 
long he had to face a still more formidable enemy, — a soldier of fortune, 
at first a mere ob.soure peasant, a Turkman by birth, a robber by pro- 
fession, but who was destined to make himself a world wfide reputation 
as a conqueror. This was Nadir Quli, then in the service of Tahmasp. 
The latter had fixed his court at Farahabad in Mazandaran, where he 
was supported by the Qajars of Astarabad. Nadir, already well known 
as an irregular leader of fame, joined him in 1139 H. (1727 A. D.) with 
5000 men. So did Fath ’Ali Khan Qajar with 3000. This deter- 
mined Tahmasp to act on the defen.sive, and he appointed Nadir to the 
sole command. Nadir at once disposed of a possible rival in Fath ’Ali 
Khan, reduced Mashhad and Hirat, and the first season compelled 
Khurasan to acknowdedge Tahmasp. 

Ashraf had just succeeded in taking Yazd, and as soon as Nadir, 
now christened Tahmasp Quli Khan, took the field, advanced boldly to 
meet him. The armies met at Dama gh an 1141 H. (1729), and the 
Af gh ans were defeated. The Ghilji, however, w’as by no means inclined 
to give up the game, and prepared to defend the capital. His entrench- 
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ments were strong, and were well defended, but again the Af gh ans were 
driven back, with the loss of 4000 men. Ashraf had now to abandon 
Isfahan. He revenged himself by slaying the old ex-King Shah 
Husain, and fell back on Shiraz 1141 H. (1729). Here Nadir fast 
followed him, and again, near the ancient Persepolis, the Afghans were 
beaten,* 1142 H., and driven in confusion into Shiraz. Ashraf escaped 
by way of Sijistan, where he was finally murdered by a Bihich chief, 
who sent his head to Tahmasp. Thus ended the Ohilji rule, a period of 
savage terror, that had brought grievous ruin on Persia, and had probably 
cost a million of lives, and the desolation of many of the finest pro- 
vinces. Probably few of the Af gh ans, who were a small army of 
foreigners in the midst of enemies, ever got back. Many were killed, 
others sold into slavery. The fate of a few is described at length in 
Malcolm. 


Tahii.Isp the Second. Nominally Restored. 1142 — 1145 H. 

The destruction of the Afghans had not, however, the effect of 
restoring the line of the l?afwis. Although Tahmasp appears as a 
nominal king, it was merely as a puppet of Nadir’s. Always jealous, 
Tahmasp once ventured to proclaim the general for disobedience. This 
dated the annihilation of any little power he ever enjoyed. Nadir at 
once marched to Court, and dictated what terms he chose. Xahmasp 
was treated respectfully, but given to understand he was not to do more 
than play at being king. In 1143 H. (1730) Khurasan, Mazandaran, 
Sijistan and Kirman, four of the finest provinces, were formally made 
over to Nadir as a reward for delivering his country, and he was re- 
quested to assume the title of Sultan. He accepted all but the title, 
though he ordered coin to be struck in his ewn name. 

As soon as his troops had rested from thrashing the Afghans, 
Nadir turned his attention to the Turks. He encountered and defeated 
the Turkish force under two Paslias at Hamadan, made himself master 
of the cities of Tabriz, Ardibil, and Wiis preparing to besiege Trwan, 
the Armenian capital, when he had to i-cturn to put down an A fghan 
rebellion in Khurasan 1144 H. (1731). This he summarily did, reduced 
the fortresses of Farah and Hirat, celebrating his victory in a splendid 
feast, for which the heads of 300 Afghans furnished the decorations. 

While Nadir was engaged in this practical buisness, the weak 
Tahmasp was persuaded into trying a little fighting against the Turks 
on his own account. He had just sent to Mahmud I. who had 
succeeded Ahmad IlLf in Constantinople a “ sweet-scented letter of 
* 15th Jnly, 1730 A. D. 
t Mahmud I, bin Mustafa 1113 — llf>7 II. 
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which has happened is the best.” By the revereal of a letter “ la ” 
for “ al ” the wags made the translation read, “ That which has 
happened is not the best.” 

It is not intended to follow the subsequent career of Nadir Shah, 
his invasion of India, his reign in Persia, and his tragic end. Whatever 
may be charged against his character, he certainly restored the throne 
of Persia to its former glory, and with all his failings, in many ways 
proved himself a great king. The feeble Husain had brought the 
kingdom to its lowest ebb, it had in fact almost ceased to be a king- 
dom at all. Nadir did all that on the plains of Chow al Mugam he took 
credit for doing. He drove out the Af gh an, the Turk, and the Russian. 
Ho did more. He converted some of the most dangerous of his coun- 
try’s foes into its best defenders. He subdued the Bu^tiyaris, daring 
tribes who occupied the rugged mountains of Ear, between Isfahan 
and Shustar, who had opposed the advance of Alexander, routed the 
armies of Rome, and given constant trouble for generations ; and he 
made them into efficient soldiers, who did great service in his subse- 
quent campaigns. He took Qandahar, though it cost him a siege of a 
year and a half, and conquered Kabul. At the latter place he left a 
contingent of his Qazalbashis, where their descendants still occupy a 
quarter. He consolidated his empire, and then, as former rulers of his 
race had done, cast his eyes towards India, and in its invasion thought 
he saw the restoration to Persia of its ancient splendours and it.s ancient 
fame. We are accustomed to take the account of his invasion of India 
from the Indian historian’s point of view. Judged dispas.sionately, his 
conduct generally appeai’.s to advantage. He was even generous to the 
conquered Mughal Empei'Or. Up to the period of his return from 
India, his countrymen at least might be proud of him. “ Whether,” as 
a.s Malcolm says, “ w e consider the noble and patriotic object which first 
stimulated his ambition, the valour and ability he displayed, the com- 
parative moderation with which he used success, or the glorious deeds 
ho had done, he is entitled to great, if not unqualified, admiration.” 

The last five years of his life, so fearfully clouded with suspicion 
and cruelty, are perhaps not quite the measure of the man. There is 
no doubt that his order, given in a moment of rage, to put out the eye.s 
of his son Raza Quli, preyed ever after on his mind. It must not be 
forgotten that this son had, during Nadir’s absence, tried to usurp the 
throne, had made an organised attempt to take his father’s life, and 
when Nadir in the most generous terms* had offered him pardon, 
if he would confess his fault, and invited him to waiit till in the 
natuiul course of things he must succeed to the throne, the fierce 
^ See llauvvay’a coiiteai|>oi’ai*y &tory. 
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youth had, in the most insulting language, gloried in his attempt to rid 
the world of a tyrant. The act, however, not only “ put ont the eyes of 
Persia,” but seems to have changed the nature of Nadir ; and even 
partial historians describe the last years of his reign as exceeding in 
barbarity all that has been recorded of the most bloody tyrants. His 
attack on the religion of the people, if his attempt to diminish the 
power and wealth of the priests can be so called, was almost as fatally 
impolitic as his cruelties. His proceedings produced something like 
rebellion, and the spirit of insurrection changed Nadir’s violence to 
fury. Towards the last he was maddened to desperation, and in IIGO H. 
he was finally assassinated by a committee of four principal oflBcers of 
his court, including representatives of his own tribe and his own 
guards. Nevertheless his assassination was the death-blow of the 
mighty empire he had created, and disastrous anarchy almost imme- 
diately followed. 

The death of Nadir saw the immediate rise of a powerful Af gh an 
empire. Few among his retainers were braver, more loyal or devoted 
than Ahmad lOian, the Abdali Chief, none more ready to revenge his 
death. But within a few months Ahmad had founded a dynasty of his 
own, had changed the name of himself and his tribe, and become 
Ahmad Shah Duri Durani, a name also destined to carry terror to 
India. Three or four years saw the province of IHjurasan severed and 
converted into a separate principality. Mazandaran and Gilan before 
long were seized by the chief of the Qajars, the governor of A'zar- 
baijan deelaired his independence, and aluiost half a century passed 
before Persia became a power again. 


THE PUPPET KING.S. 

The Safwi dynasty, founded by rulers of the calibre of Shall Isma’il, 
and the great ’Abbas, than whom Persia had seen no greater since the 
days of the famous Sassanian, Naushirwan, practically ended with the 
capture of Isfahan by the Afghans, after a life extending over nearly 
two and a quarter centuries. The descendants who were re-established 
by Nadir, as already noticed, were the merest puppets in his hands, and 
with his formal proclamations as Shah, the dynasty dropped into 
oblivion. The puppet Tahmasp II. was murdered by Baza Quli who 
had himself married a daughter of Shah Husain, and Baza’s son 
Shah Bukh was therefore descended from the Safwis on the mother’s 
side. After the brief reign of Nadir’s nephew, ’Adil Shall, and 
his brother, Ibrahim, both of whom had been slain, Shah Bnkh was in 
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1162 H. (1740) raised to the throne. He was young, handsome, ami- 
able, and popular, but his career was blasted by another chief, who also 
through the female line was a descendant of the Safvvis, one Sayyid 
Muhammad, who seized Shah Rnkh, and before the latter could assemble 
his troops, blinded him, and proclaimed himself king with the title of 
Sulaiman II. The same year saw this Snlaiman put to death by 
a general of Shah Rukh’s, and the blind prince brought from the prison 
to the throne again. For awhile the unfortunate Shah Rukh bore the 
title of prince, enjoyed the revenues of Mashhad, and the influence of 
Ahmad Shah Durani was sufficient to convert l&urasan into a separate 
province for him and to guarantee its integx’ity. But its chiefs re- 
tained almost complete independence, and only acknowledged Shah 
Rukh as their nominal suzerain. 

Still another puppet of the Safwi family was set up by the chief of 
the Bakhtiyari and Zand tribes, a nephew of Shah Husain, with the 
empty title of Isma’il III. ; but he was purely nominal under the Wakil 
Karim Khan. 

The whole of the doings of these petty rulers belong to an entirely 
subsequent chapter of history. 


The inscriptions on the coins figured are in many cases somewhat 
elabomte. Shah Isma’il describes himself as “ Abii-l-Muzaffar, Baha- 
dur Khan, as-Safwi, as-Sultan, al-’Adil, al- Kamil, al-Hadi, al-Wali,” the 
father of the vietorious, the just and perfect tiultan, the guide, the governor. 
Muhammad Calls himself *' Badshah al-Husaini, as-Safwi.” Sulaiman says 
he is “ Banda Shah-i-Walayat,” the slave of 'AU, while Husain is 
*■ Kalb-i-Astau-i-'Ali,” a dog of the threshold of ’Ali. The baby king is 
•“’Abbas salia, sani Sahib Qiran, Zil-i-ljaqq ”, the third ’Ahbds, a 
second Muhamidad,* the shadon: of God.” 

Coins Nos. 31, 3‘2 and 33 are struck in the name of the Imam 'Ali 
Musa Raza, the first apparently at (?) Azindran, or some similarly 
named place in Khurasan, the otheis in Mashhad ; all probably 
during the nominal reign of Shah Tahmasp II. Others, not des- 
crilxed, are wanting dates or mints, some having neither. One is in 
the name of ’Ali ohtl— y.*S l*U) Another has 

okti— Others have the Shi’ah confession 
of faith on both sides, 

• [Riither ; ‘a secoiirt Timiir,’ who first assumed that attribute. Before this 
’Abbaa, the Emperor Shah Jahaii of D.dili Imd ‘•imilarly e.-illed himself, on his coins. 

■ the second Sahib Qinin.’ Ed. : 
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Nos. 44, 45, and 46, are of Fath ’AH Shah Qajar,* and do not 
belong to the serie.s ; and No. 48 is (to me at least) a doubtful coin- 
It appears to be of Tahmasp II., struck at Havrizah. 

I have again to express thanks to the many friends who have sent 
me their coins to examine. In this case more es])ccially to Mr. Rodgers 
of Amritsar, and to Mr. Furdoojec of Bombay. The latter gentleman’s 
collection is especially rich in Safwi, and many of his coins figure iii this 
scries. 


GENEALOGY OF THE SAFWI DYNASTY. 

According to the Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh of Muhammad Kamal, the 
descent of Shah Isma’il was through the following line, from ildsa 
Qasim, the seventh Imam; — Abii-l-Qasim Hamzah — Sayyid Abu-l-Qasim 
— Sayyid Muhammad of Arabia — Firiiz Shah Zarin Kulah — Ahwaz 
al-Khas — Muhammad al-H;ifiz — Rashid — Shaikh Salahu-d-din — Shaikh 
Qutbu-d-din — Shaikh Salah — Jabril — Shaikh Safiu-d-din Ishaq — Sadru- 
d-din — Hiwaja ’Ali — Shaikh Ibrahim — Shaikh Junaid — married sister 
of Ujau Hasan, of the Aq Kuyunlis. 

Suhan Raidar ra. Sfarttia, daughter of Uzan Hasan by the Christian Lady 
I Despina, dauahtor of Calo Johannes, Emperor of Trehizuud. 

I I "I , 

Saltan 'All(fi) Ihrahini(J) 1. Shah I-M.v’it 

B. 891- I S. 908— D. 930 H. 

I , ’ I ' I . i I 

IT. Taiim.isp I. Sam(c) Bahram Ilkasfd) 5 daughters. 

B. 920 1 S. 930— D. 984 H, 

I .III 

IV. Ml h.amm.ad III. IsM.ViL II. Haidar others 

s'. 983— D. 995 S. 9.S4— D, 985 

I ' I .. , I . I 

Hanizah(e) Isnia’il \ . Mbr.vs I. daughter in. Ishdu-Khan. 

B. 9G7 i S. 994 D. lo37 


(0) Pnxilaimed successor but seized and imprigoned by Ya’qub and subse- 
qnently slain at Ardibil. 

(1) Fled to Gilan where he died. 

(c) Eebelled in gharas.in, took Uirat 9H TI. Afterwards fled across tlio 
Oxns. 

(d) Rebelled 945 II. Fled to Turkey and then to Kurdistan, but was delivered 
over to Tahmasp and killed. 

('. ) Ag.gassinated 094 H. 

* Bv Jlaikiiain and olheis this is incorreeilv wiittcn K Ijai 
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V, 'Abbas I, 

B. 907 I S. 994 D. 10^ 

, i I '' I 

Safi(/) TahmaspO) RazafJi) Amann-IlaliO). 

VI. SaJ (Shah Safi) Fatimahfi). 

B. 1020 S. 1037 D. 1052 


TIT. ‘Abb.as II. 

B. 1043 S. 1052 D. 1077 


VIII. SvT.AiM,iN- Hamzah(I). 

B. 1057 S. 1077 D. 1106 


IX. Hu.saix Daughter m. Mirza Daihl, chief pric'.c of Mashhad. Daughter m ? 
S. 1106 A. 1135 D. 1141 ; 


XII. T.AHM.iSP 11.(0 Daughter m. Baza Qnli son of Xadir. XVII. SriAiM.Ix II. (a) 

I I XIX. Isii.l'iL Ill.(p) 

XIII. 'Abb,as Ill.(i)i) XVIII. Shah BrKii(o). 


A ^ilji Chief. 


MirWIs Mir’Ab<In-n&h(. 2 ). 

I I 

X. XI. Askraf. 

S. 1134 D. 1137 H. S. 1137 killed 3142 U, 


(/ ) Stabbed at the instigation of bis father by Beh Bud Kb an. 

( 7 ) Died before Safi was murdered. 

(/i) Blinded by order of his father and perished miserably. 

(t) Killed by her father to spite his grandfather ’Abbas. 

{ j) Blinded by order of his father. 

{k) An attempt, made to put this prince on the throne, defeated by a ctinnch. 
(?) Fled from Isfahan 1135 H. Nominal king in Farahabad 1139. Nominal 
Tinder Nadir 1141. Put to death by Kaza QuH. 

(m) Nominal at eight months old under Nadir 1145. Died 1148 H. 

(/?) Slirza Sayyid Muhammad. Proclaimed himself king 11G4. Put to death 
by Yusaf ’AH 1164 

(f.) Born 1117. succeeded 1162. Blinded by Mirza Sayyid Md. 11G3. Nominal- 
ly restored 11G4. Independent in Khnrasan 1165. Died 1210 H. 

(p) Born 1155. Nominal under Karim Khan 1164, Died 1173 H, 

{q) Slain by Mahmud, 
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Tribe of Afshar or Anshar. 

,1 

Imam Qnli. 


XIV. Nadir Sh.ah (Kailir Qnl!) Ibrahim Qnlf. 

B. 1 100 S. Illy Murdered IIGO H. ! 


Kaza QnU m. daughter of Shah Husain. XV. ’Adil Sh-aii (’Ali Qnli). I 

I S. IIGO Blinded by XVI, 11G2 killed IIG2; 


Sh.ah Kuioi 


XVI. InR.AHi5l(l). 

S. 1162 killed 1162. 

CONTEMPOEART RuLERS. 


A. H. 

A.D. 

Safwia of Peraia. 

(Jzbaks inTransoxania 
&c. 

’DsTnanli Sulfans of 
Turkey, 

886 

1481 


Shaibaxi Dynasty.... 

Bayazld 11. biuMuhd. 

906 

1500 

••• 

Mahd. Sbaibani ... 

908 

1502 

Isma’il I. 

.«• 


916 

1510 


KocUkunji ,,, 


918 

1512 

*«« 


Salim I.bin Bayazfd. 

926 

1520 

<•* 

.«« 

Sulaimau I. biu Saliiu 

930 

1523 

Tahmasp I. ... 



937 

1530 

Abu Sa’id 


940 

1533 

t.* 

’Ubaidudlah 


946 

1539 


’Abda*lluh ... 


947 

1540 

«•» 

’Abda-l Latif 


959 

1551 

• M 

Nanruz Ahmad 


9G3 

1553 


Pir Muhammad I. ... 


968 

1560 

• •• 

Iskandar 


974 

1566 

* *» 

.< • 

Salim il. bin Sul.aiman 

982 , 

1374 


... 

Mursid III. bin Salim 

984 ! 

1576 

Ismii’a II. 

... 


985 i 

1577 

Mnhamraad,bin Talimasp 



991 ; 

1583 

Abdu-llah II, 


994 ' 

1585 

’Abbas I, bin lluhammad 

... 


1003 

1593 

... 

Muhd. Ill, bin Murad 

1006 

1598 

1 •« 

’Abdn*l-Mumin 


1007 

i 

1599 

... 

Pir Muhammad II. .. 

A'aTR\khan Dynv^ty 


1007 ' 

1599 


Baip* Muhammad ... 


1012 

1603 



Alimad i. bin Mnlid, 

1014 

16o3 


Willi Muh.ammad ... 


1017 

IGOS ! 


ImamQuU ... 


102G 

1617 ‘ 


iln-tafil I. bin Mnlid. 

1027 

1618 ! 


... 

'C'-man 11. bin Alimad 

1031 

1622 



Mn-tafii I. restored. 

1032 

1613 ' 


*«* 

Mui-iid IV. bin Ahmad 

10.37 

1627 

Shah Safi 

... 


1049 

1640 ; 

... 


Ibrahim I. bin Ahmad 

1050 

1G40 


Nadir Muhammad 



(ij Formerly GoA'crnoi uf Triiii 
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A. H. 

A. D. i 

Safwis of Persia. 

Jzbaks in Transoxania 
&c. 

Sultans of 
Turkey. 

1032 

1042 

’Abbas II. bin Safi ... 



1057 

1647 


’Abdu-l-’Aziz 


loss 

1648 



Mnhd. IT. bin Ibrahim 

1077 

1666 

Salaiman I. bin Abbas 11. 



1091 

1680 

• >> 

Snbhan Qali 


1090 

1687 

... 


SulaimanTI.binTbralutn 

1102 

1601 

... 


Ahmad 11. bin ditto 

1106 

1695 

Hasain bin Snlairaan 


Mustafa II. bin Mnhd. 

1114 

1702 


’Ubauln-llah I, ... 


1115 

1703 



Ahmad 111. bin Muhd, 

1117 

l705 

... 

Abii-l-Faiz 


1135 

1722 

Mahmud (an Afghan)... 

... 


1138 

1723 

Ashraf (Ditto) 

... 


1142 

1729 

Tahmasp II. (Xominal) 

... 


1143 

1730 



Mahmud 1. biuMuslata 

1145 

1732 

1 ’Abbas TIT. (Nominal) 

... 


1149 

1736 

Nadir Shah 



1160 

1747 

’AclilShah 

’Abda-l-Mumin 


1162 

1748 

Ibrahim ... 

... 


1162 

1748 

Shah Rnhh 

... 


1164 

1750 

Salaiman 11. 



1164 

1751 

Isma’il III. (Nominal) 

’0baida-)lah II. ... 


1107 

1753 

Md. Karim E^an 

1 Muhammad Ralji'm... 


1168 

1754 


1 

’UsmanIII.bin Ma.?tafa 

1171 

1757 


! 

Mnstafalll.bin Ahmad 


SAFWrS OF PERSIA. 


I. Isma’il a.s-Safwi. JI. 1-12 — 143 jrrains, Nishapdr. No date, 
ilr, Rodgers. 


Wifliin cirole 


In segment round 


Obv 
filial dl[ H 
AJJI 

" 


iJ 

cri— 






4c I 
i 


Rev. 

IsUjAliJl J-cK/l 

AXJ) 

dllilLwj 


II. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


cfl. 10. Lsfarain, and Tabriz Mr. Furdoonjeo. 

1 00— 144 grains. Mashhad. No date. Mr. 

[Rodgers. 

The-.same formula in .sqnare with ' The same in.scription, 
the names of the 12 Imams round i o.^icc 

on four sides, 
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Ditto. 

Al. I'O — 72 grains. Sabzwar. Mr. Fnrdoonjee. 

ii 

„ -9-70 

„ Nishaptir. „ 

jj 

„ -9-74 

„ Alaward. ,, 

)} 

„ 10-71 

» Nisa, 

III. Ditto. 

Ad. '9—69 

„ Hirat. 929 H. My cabinet. 

Formula 

in circle. i 



Names]of^Iiiidms in four segments Area yl (_ 5 .il.jJt 

round. c 4 **.»ot »IA 

^ dSlc (_ 5 Jl*!i AfJt 
In centre wj^ 

IV. Ditto. At. 10 — 68 grs. Nimroz. No date. My cabinet. 

Similar formula. 1 Similar inscription, 

i but 

Ditto. Nimroz. * 29 H. Mr. Fnrdoonjee. 

V . Ditto. Ad. I'l — 150 grains. Hirat. 924 H. My cabinet. 

The same formula in hexagon and . Area ^ JjhJt lyli ,,, 

sis segments round. . . 

ii ___ ,,, 

In centre stj* >rd;'" 

Ditto. Al. '85 — 17 grains. Tabriz. No date. Mr. Fur- 

[doonjee. 

The’ same foi-mula in ornamental The same, but in centre, 

circle and segments round. ' -H,*' Jt*«-«t !*ti 

Ditto. Al. 8—120 grs. Yazd, 929 H. Mr. Furdoonjeo. 

The same formula in scjuare as Area the same, but in ornamented 
jj_ I central circle ^ 1 r 1 'tir* 

Ditto. Ad. I'l — 7<r5 grains. Alanard, no date. Mr. 

[Furdoonjeo. 

The same as No. V. The same, but in centre shield. 

Ditto. ^Ai. '93 — 72'5 orains. Nisa. Mr. Fnrdoonjee. 

The same, in square, as No. II. The .same, but in centre lozenge 

j(l.w A-i**^* 
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VI. Ditto. M. '75 — 72 ifrain.s. Tabriz, 908 H. Mr. Furd 0013 jee. 

In central circle. 

JLc # » • I • 

^yo JLp . . » 0.*®^ Area yjee $ • A *-l^( 

Round 3)t<vll| i iibo <xl& 

Ditto. Astarabad, Alaward, without date. 

VII. Shah Tahmasp I. M. '57 — 80 grains. Hirat, no date. My cabinet. 

JiWi — If 


The same formula with quarter- 
foil and 4 segments round. 


Ai-ea 

y Alff ^ 
tiljc ^U3 ,>1^ 

In centre *lr* 'rtr^ 

Ditto. Ai. '96 — 82 grains. Hirat, 941 H. Mr. Furdooiijoo. 

VIII. Ditto, HI. 82 — 45 grains. Hirat, no date. My cabinet. 

The same formula arranged in. The same inscriptions. 

square. I 

IX. Ditto. 

The same formula. 

X. Ditto. 

The same formula. 


XI. Ditto. HI. 

The formula in and round an al- 
mond shaped area. 


Al. ’87 — 70 grains. Astarabad, no date. Mr. 

[Rodgers. 

{ Area the same, but in centre. 

.M Jn 

JR. 1'05 — 78 grains. Nimroz, no date. Mr. Rodgers. 

1 Area the same, but centre star. 

'rir® 

78 — 45 grains. Mashhad, 960 H. Mr. Rodgers. 
Area .sip* ... Wt 

^ MIf 


ajlhJUw ^ axho 


^Ul 


In centre 'i 1 

Ditto. Al. '85 — 120 grains. Yazd, 940 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
In ornamented circle the 12 Imams Area as above. ci'^ j'iU 

forming .star and u.sual formula , In centre lozenge ^ 

round. ^ 

no, date. Mio 
[Furdoonjee- 
The same area, but in centre circle 

ki.1^ 


Ditto, 


Al. -85 — 120 grains. Tabriz, 


Tlic same formula an-anged 
square like Xo. II. 
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r,7 


Ditto. 


The same. 

XII. Ditto. 

« # » n «c^t***^ 

JLe 


.51. '85 — 121 grains. Tabriz, no date. Mr. 

[Furdoonjee. 

The same, but centre square 


iR. '85 — 120 grains. No mint or date. Mr. 

[Furdoonjee. 


'‘rh ' 


, 

iiUt 


Ditto Qandabar, Sultani, without dates. 


XIII.* * Shah Isma’il II. Mir Tahmasp. AR. '85 — 72 grains. Qazwin. 

[No date. My cabinet. 


bcbcl bo 

1*1^ jbot j 


iiri . . . cr? , . , 


Ditto. jfl. •80-71 grains. Qazwin, no date. Mr. 

[Furdoonjee. 

XIV. Muhammad (Khodabanda). AR. ’9 — 71 grains. Ja’farabad, 


985 H. My cabinet. 

In. centre MJil'l iJiJI 

Mil 

roundj^*^,.,J^ 


I In ornamental circle 

iJUl j |.1LJ| ijJj: 

Ow»3r® |.U| 

I ob|_ra*o?. wy.® 

; round ilhixli. ^ — *^l 

I IAS 


Ditto. 

Furdoonjee. 
The same. 

Ditto. 
The same. 


Al. '9 — 71 grains. Ja'farabad, no date. Mr. 

I The same but in simple circle. 

Al. '9 — 71 grains. Qazwin, 980 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

The same, but outer inscription 
in ornamental Segments 


* i The ubrersr of Xo, .XTII jirobably ro.ails • 

Vi*.* pUl [jtc jf ,jTj J.S. j.bc* jS t 

which i«! a Forsian voi^c, Eil ' 
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XV. Shah ’Ahba,s I. .51. I'l — 141 grain.?. Oounterstruck, QanJa- 
liiir, 102'J H. Mr. Rodgers. 

The same formula as No. I. | 

... 

• ri ...... 

... 

Counterstrnck (JiXc 

XVI. Shah ’Ahhas II. M. -8—112 grains. Tabriz, 1058 H. Mr 
Furdoonjee. 

The centre MlJII aJiK 

All! Jj ^ 

Round 

Ditto. jB. '9 — 101 grains. 1053 H. Al. I’O — 138 grains. 
1076 H. Al. 10 — 70 grains. Al. I S — 135.grams. No date. All of Tabriz 
and with similar inscriptions. 

Ditto. 5R. 10 — 101 grains. Ahrawan.* 1041 and 1065 H. 

My cabinet. 

Ditto. Al. 10 — 101 grains. Tiflis 1053 H. My cabinet. 

XVII. Ditto. jB. '9 — lie grains. Ganjah 1052 H. ,, 


^ AC iWI 

I ‘SA 

i.G ^Uc cJt.'VJ' f) 
dotted margin. 


aUiJ(I aIiH 


aRi 

... } ^ 


*oJlJ 


I ♦ « r 


XVIII. Ditto. 
The same inscription.?. 


Al. 11 — 70 grains. Tabriz, 1052 H. My cabinet. 

I As No. XVI, but larger. 

XIX. Snlaiman I. bin ’Abbas II. At. '95 — 110 grains. Nakbjiwan, 
1097 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

8J.U 

I ‘iV 


The same formula. 




Ditto 

1105 H, Mr Fill, 


Nakbjiwan, lt>9'^, 1100 H. Abrawan,^ 

um joe 

* rciiuti'' Kd ' 


1102, 1103, 
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Ditto. Ganjali, 11U3, ***4 H. Tabriz, llOi H. All siiailar. 
Mr. FarJoonjoe. 


XX, Ditto. ^E. 0.".— 117 sriaiiw. Q.iu.lah.ir, 1078 II. My oabinot. 
Persian lion and sun. i jltax* 

j 

I "VA 

I 

XXL .Sluili Uiisain ))in .Siil.iiin.iii. .81. 10 — 70 gruii,. Ijf.di.ln, 
1133 H. My cabinet. 

The same formula as No. XV' I. , lli 

M''r 

XXII. Ditto, .11. I'l.i.! — 7."i orinis. M isidiad, no il ito. My ealrinet. 


The same formula. 







XXIII. Ditto. .-R 11— 08 ^'rains. Tabriz, 1 131 li. My eabiuet. 

The .same formula. TTie same inscriiition, but with 

; oruamenlul mar^dn. 

XXIV. Ditto. At. S3 grains. Tiflis, 1131 II. Mr. Fur- 
doonjee. The .same, with dotted margins. 

Ditto. .11. ‘.'.j — 83 '-'■raiii'. Tabriz, 1 130, 3 1 , 33, and 33 II. 
Mr. Furdoonjeo. 

Ditto. .11. lO.j — 83 grains. <2'i''-''’i'b li'51 U- 

F nrdoon jec. 

X.XV. Ditto. .11. L I X I-O — 13.3 trrain-.. Isfahan, II3'liI. Mr 
Furduoiiji'e. 

aiJfVf aI’H 8'A 

iUt aU t Ml*'* 


j 
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XXYI.* Mahmud, an Afghan. tK. '95 — 66 grains. Isfahan, 1135 H. 
My cabinet. 

Mill! all K 

alli..,^.. I if-s ] gLi 

XXVII. Ditto. j®. I'l — 111 grains. Isfahan, 11.34 H. Mr. 
Eurdoonjee. 

The same formula, 

but date I IT* 

! 

XXVIII. Ashraf, an Af gh an. Al. 10 — 67 grains. Qazwin, 1139 H. 
My cabinet. 

The same, but date, Mri ; j'*" (3^ 

jti o!hl, jf 

! tiri ... 

Ditto. .®. 1T5 — 111 grains. Isfahan, 1137 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
The same inscriptions, ili 

but date 1137* • • J 

4>A dC«a * . . 

XXIX. Shah Tahmasp II. (abdicated). tR. I'O-i — 70 grains. 
Tabriz. 1135 H. My cabinet. 

The same as Xo. XVI. 

1 1 ra vj- 

XXX. Ditto, (nominally restored). Al. I’l — 83 grains. Dfahan, 
1142 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. The same inscription. 

A similar coin, but with dotted margins. Isfahan, 1142 H. Mr. Fur- 
doonjee. 

* [Avery nearly identical coin is given in Marsden’a Ntimhmafa Orientalia, 
p. 470, Xo. DLXXIV. The couplet onthe.se coins, probably, runs tlms : 

W.I— i| i.s.>c4.u, »'-» » kjGjl jl dj 

Marsden read.s the two last words which do not .scan. The meaning is : 

“■ Shah Mahmnil. the conqueror of the world, with reference to his bravery, has 
struck this coin from the east of Iran, like the disk of the sun.” Ed.] 
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Coins struck in the name of the Imam ’Ali Miisa Raza. 

XXXI. ’All Musa Raza. AS. I'l — 78 grains. Azindran, II** H. 
M_y cabinet. 

*.1(11 ’ Jt 

Jj 

aJJ| 

i It UlhAJ j| ... 

XXXII. Ditto. iR. I'O — 73 5 grains. Mashhad, *143 H. My 

cabinet. Similar inscription. 

XXXIII. Ditto. Ad. ’9 — 174'3 gr. Mashhad, no date. My cabinet. 
The same. url' ^ 

Ditto. Al. '95 — 178'5 grains. Mashhad, 1141 H. 

Mr. Burdoonjee. 

XXXIV. 'Abbas III. bin Tahmasp. Al. 105 — 83 grains. Shiraz. 
1145 H. My cabinet. 

The same as Xo. XVI but larger. ! )) y. 

(_U= - 

lll®« i/'j' 

Ditto. AR. 1 1 — 83 grains. Isfahan, 1145, 1146 H. Mr, 
Burdoonjee. Similar inscriptions. 

Coin struck in the name of ’Ali. Al. '85 — 63 grains. Xo Mint 
114* H. Mr. Burdoonjee. 

The usual formula in dotted circle. 

ix-A* 

XXXV. Nadir Shall. M. •'d5 — 82 gr. Mashhad, 1150 H. iMy cabinet. 

j (*^ JJ y 

(fa* b 

A chronogram referring to the date ^ 

of Xadir's accession A. 11. 1148. 

XXXVI. Ditto. .R. '9 — 175 ffrains. Tabriz, 1153 II, My cabinet. 

1 jib ^Ubi 

vi.dakAtjti 8'bt 

wy'’^ 

.Mr i 




^.Rrll- p ..ItU 
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Ditto. Similar coins of Tabriz, 1151, 1151, 1157 and 1158, Mashhad 
1151, Isfahan 1157, 1156 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

XXXVII. Ditto. jR. 1-0—67 grains. Tiflhs, 1151 H. Mr. Fur- 
doonjee. 

1 same as No. XXXY, but 


tR. -8—105 grains. Mashhad, 1151 H. Mr. 


I l»t 

XXXVIII. Ditto. 
Furdoonjee. 

i.'U 


allf ,>1:^ 

Ud-Jl I 

I ^ 

W i I I A I v.t'® 

Ditto, .dl. -7 — 105 grains. Isfahan, 1151 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
XXXIX. Shah Rukh, (grandson of Nadir). jR. 1-0 — 356 grains, 
Mashhad, 1161 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 




iDl 

I^AjC ACJbo 




• ni 


XL. Ditto. .zR. '0 — 177 grains. Mashhad, **63 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 




”ir ^ 

j,li| 


XLI.* Muhammad Karim Klian (Zandi). ,51. '95 — 70 grains. 
No mint or date. My cabinet. 

aUl ))t aJiH I jjj uhe oJt 

• • J 

aUi Jj 

Counterstruck 

XLII. Ditto. iK. -95 — 68 gr. Qazwin, 1175 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

j ^ 

Similar formula. oJiaJ-Jjti 

I 

1 1 V 4 aiu« 

• [The tmo reading of the obverse, from better preserved coins, is given by 
MarsLlori, Ku?rt. OnVn^ ; p. 481 . Ed.J 
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XLIII. Ditto. iR. S— ’o-j grain.s. Shiraz, **h0 H. Mr. Fiirdoonjee 
[ ] , The same as No. XLI. 

; C I 

i 

Ditto. .Ti. '8 — ti7 j^raiiis. Shiraz, 11. i\Ir. Fiirdoonjee. 

j The same as No. XLI. 

y- 

I 

• . . VA 

XLTV. Frith 'AK Shah *R. 1-hS'o grains, ^fashhail, 

1244 H. Mv cahiuet. 




a 5 

At'* 


XLV. Ditto. A4. -Vo — loS gr. Kivnian. 1210 E. Mr. Fimloonjeo. 




,!ki_’| .1 iki-Jt 


e..Uiljb 

I r I 1 : 

XLA'I. Ditto. -R. "So — -il gr. Shiraz, l’Jo3 IT. iMr. Furdoonjoe. 

I Similar iiivorijitioii. 

I r T 

Ditto. jR. -50 —o7 grains. Yazd, no date. Mr. Furdoonjoe. 


UxJi 


Similar iu.scrijition.s. 


ij 


XLVII. (ri Mnhamm.id Kh.in. ^11. •T.'i — li'i) stains. Astarahad, 
1173, 11. lili', Furdoonjoe. 

«Ut 

dtilyo 

I I '/r 

XIA'III. It) Sluili Himaiu. *R. -8 — -37 trraiu.s. Haavaizah, no 
date. j[y cahiuet. 

Ill eivole ‘R'l In circle S}^'^ 

JjJ 'r'*** 

Round ; allyij,!' Round soa. 
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Antiquities at Kaqaii . — liij Kavi Eai Shta'mal Da's, M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. 

T ranslated hij Bauu Rasi Peasad. (With tu'o Plates.) 

Kagari is a small village in Men'.ir and is situated on tlie east or 
right bank of the Berach, about six miles north-east of Chitor. At one 
time it tvas part of the jagirof the Thakur of Bas'i, but it is now included 
in the estate of the Rao of Bedhi, a Chauluin Rajput and a first class 
vassal of the Maluirana of Url.iy[)ur who belongs to the Giihilotor Gehlot 
clan. The name of this clan is derived from Guhil, the sou of the Bappa 
Rawal who in Samvat 784, A. D. 728, according to Col. Tod, nr S. 7yl, 
A. D. T.jo, as I believe, took Chltnr from Mau'mori, the last of the Mori 
or Pramar dyiia.sty.* 

Though we do not know the dates of the foundation, or the destruc- 
tion of Kagari, yet the latter event niii.st have occurrecl before the time 
of Bajipa who lived more than eleven centuries ago ; and it would seem 
from two inscriptions at Xagari being in the Southern Aloka character 
that the city was flourishing hel'cro the Christian era. The inh.abitants 
point out the remains of an ancient fort at Xagari, and say that its moat 
was formed by a ravine 1% ing to the castwanl. An examination of the 
spot shows that some building must liave stood there, for large bricks 
are occasionally dug up in the neighbourhood. Tlio north-east and south 
quarters of Xagari also contain many isolated 8pecimen.s of ancient archi- 
tecture. The old rani|>art of the town is said by the villagers to be repre- 
sented by a crescciit-sliapcd embankment which skirts Xagari, commen- 
cing on the south at the river and encompassing the south-east, east and 
north-e.ist quarters, and ondiug at the north on the river hank again. 
The entrance to the (dd city is traceable on the ro.ad leading to Bassi. 
Ill some places we iiiij old mortar flooriiig.s, and .sometimes masonry 
gluits are exposed to view hy the erosion of the river banks. 

Two earthen vessels measuring 12 feet in height and 3 in diameter, 
with sides an inch thick, are to be seen in the shaft of a well sunk by a 
barber. Sucii vc.s.-,els called n lnd (•TK), 3 to 4 feet high and U in 
diameter, are uiaiiufaeturcd at the prc.seut day by potters on their wheels, 
but those two old ve.ssds seem to have been con.structed by joinino- 
several layers, each 4 inches high, and then bakiug them in a kiln. 
The rim.s of similar ve.s-els may be seen peeping out from tlio ground in 
two other place.s. 

Mathi'iiii kii hard. 

.Vbniit half a mile east of the A'illage there is an open rectangular 
enclosure which goes by the above name, i. e., the elephant-enclosure. 

* Trailirion s-ivs th.-it Cl.itrang Jbiri roniored lu Chitor, on Xagari having been 
di'oriipfi to deatmctioii hr tlio ptmr^.e of an ar.«‘Hfic. 
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Its walls are composed of large slabs of a greyisli limestone, admirably 
put together in five successive layers. The height of the wall is 0 ft. 4 
in., and it is 3 ft. 2 in. thick at bottom, and 1 ft. 4 in. at top. The 
breadth of the slabs of the lowest layer is 2 ft. 9 in., of the 2nd, 1 ft. 
8 in., of the .3rd, 2 ft. 7 in., of the 4th, 1 ft. 3 in., and of the 5th, 1 ft. 
4 in. Their length varies from 7 ft. to 14 from the top to the bottom. 
The outer measurement of the enclosure is .3i)0 ft. 4 in. by 154 ft. 
4 in., and the inner is 291 ft. by 148 ft. G in. The entrance is at the 
southern side ; the northern side is in a state of dilapidation, owing, 
according to the villagers, to the Tliakur of Bassi’s having taken away 
the stones to erect other buildings with. 

XThVdiwat, or Alchar's Lamp. 

About a mile north-east of Nagari there stands a pyramidal tower 
(Plate V), built of the same kind of stone, and constructed in the .same 
way as the Hathiom ka bani. It is 14 ft. 1 in. sq. at the outside base, and 

3 ft. .3 in.sq. at the apex. Its height is 36 ft. 7 in., and it is composed of 
21 layers of large blocks piled one on the other. The tower is solid for 

4 ft., then hollow for 20 ft., and solid again up to the top. The floor of 
the cavity, or chamber, i.s 4 ft. sq., and it has 7 openings to admit light. 
The window facing the east is 2 feet, by 1, 3 in. ; of the two on the west 
one is 3 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft., and the other 2 ft. by 1, ‘9 in. ; one window on 
the north is 2 ft. by 1, and the other is 2 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft., and so also 
are the windows on the south.* 

* These measaremonts were reported to the author by Thaknr Jagannath Singh 
the Hiikim, or Eaj -official at Chitof. Tod hits two references to Akbar’s lamp. Ac 
vol. I, p. 325, he says “ the site of the Royal (Akbar'sJ Oordoo or camp, is still 
pointed out. It extended from the village of Pandowly along the high road to 
Bnssie, a distance of ten miles. The head-quarters of .\kbar are yet marked bv a 
pyramidal column of marble, to which tradition has as.signed the title of Akbar ka 
dewa, or Akbar's lamp.” He .adds in a note. “ It is as perfect as when constructed, 
being of immense block.s of compact white limestone, closely fitted to each other, 
its height thirty feet, the base a sqnaro of twelve, .and summit four foot, to which a 
staircase conducts. A hngo concave vessel was then filled with tire, which served as 
a night beacon to this ambulatory city, where all nations .and tftngues tvere assem- 
bled, or to guide the foragers.” The other reference i.s at vol. 11, p. 755. There ho 
expresses his regret that, owing to tho results of an accident, ho w-as unable to climb 
the staircase “ trodden no donbt by -Vkbar's feet.” Bat in fact there is no inner 
staircase. K.aviraj Shyamal Das writes as foihwvs ; ” There is no flight of steps to 
reach even the highest part of tho hollow chamber, thongh there are projecting por- 
tions of the blocks composing the pyrtimid on wiiich the feet can be rested. If 
any one wants to get to the very top, he must get out at the highest window and 
then somehow or other scramble up.” The Kaviraj ob.scrves tbat the fact of there 
being no interior staircase corroborates his view that the tower ha= not been built by 
Akbar, thongh ho may liavo used it as a he.acon. Then- i.-. no u.iditi.m about its 
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This pyramid is call’c-d ‘ IfbltiUwal ’ or the ‘ vertical lamp’, and 
is said to have been erected by Akbar as a beacon lamp (for burning 
cotton seeds socked in oil placed in a huge cup kept on the summit), 
to denote the head-quarters of his camp when pitched there to reduce 
the fort of Chitor in S. 1624 (A. D. 1568). Notwithstanding the authors 
of the Akbar Namab, Tabaqat i Akbari, Iqbal Namah Jahangiri and 
Farishta say nothing about it, yet it may be that Akbar did employ 
the column for placing on it the signal light of his camp, reasonably 
considering it better adapted to this purpose than any new thing which 
he could make. 

From certain remains found to the north of Nagari in the bed of 
the Berach, it may be inferred that a bridge had been thrown across 
the river, and the people say that its debris wore used in tliat over the 
Gambhiri which flows past Chitor. But my own investigations show 
that the latter could not have been entirely’ constructed in this way, as 
it contains also portions of some old shrines, e. g,, the stone tablet 
bearing the Inscriptions of the temples founded by Rawals Tej Singh 
and Samar Singh.* 

Further, the inhabitants of Nagarf have a belief that the materials 
of its ancient structures were used in the erection of the fort and the 
buildings of Chitor. This carries a certain amount of truth with it, 
inasmuch as traces of the ilthris of a Nagari milage attract the tourist’s 
notice in the temples and ruins of Chitor. f 


origin, bat the similarity of its architecture with that of the Tlatluoie ka bara would 
point to a contemporaneous date of tlie two structures. lie also informs nic that tho 
word b bh cliwal is a Mewari term. L bh in that dialect means ‘standing’ or 
‘ vertical’, e. y., ult.d hand means ‘ to stand up’. Diwal is equivalent to Hindi clt'wa( 
‘a lamp’ and seems to be derived from the two words dtp and dlay. Kote by Mr. 
S. Beieri'lye. (The staircase, spoken of by Tod, must have been an outer one, pro- 
bably a wooden structure, which appears to have perished. An inner staircase, even 
if there could have been one in the narrow chamber of 4 feet square, would have 
been useless for the purpose of reaching the summit, between which and the roof of 
the chamber there are 12 feet of solid masonry. As Akbar used to keep a beacon 
on its summit, it is clear that once there must have existed an outer staircase by 
which the summit could be reached. Akbar himself may have got it made for his 
beacon. Ed.]. 

* Paper on the Prithl Raj Rasa, p. 17, No. I, p. 1, B. A. S. Journal for 1886. 

+ Tod, II, p. 750, says that two temples in Chitor, erected by Rana Khumbo, and 
his wife ilira Bii, are entirely constructed from the wrecks of more ancient shrines, 
said to have been brought from the mins of a city of remote antiquity, called Nagara, 
three kos nortlnvard of Chitor. Ho adds in a note “ I trust tliis may be put to the 
proof ; for I think it will prove to he Takshac-Xagara, of wliich I h.avo long been in 
search ; and which gave rise to the suggeatiou of Herbert that Chitor was of Taxila 
Porus.” 
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Old coins are sometimes picked up at Nagari during tke monsoon, 
when the dust and the surface soil get washed off. Four such coins 
likely to interest numismatists are sent with this paper for the Society’.s 
Museum.* Major-General Cunningham fancies from the finding of 
some ancient Sihi coinsf at Chitor, that it must hav'e belonged to the 
Sibi kings whose dominions lay towards the Panjab, and that 3 ayatura, 
the metropolis of the Sibi territory, may be Chitor. 

I shall now speak of two old inscri[)tion.s (see Plate Va) corroborat- 
ing the evidence of the antiquity of Nagari : their squeezes brought 
by Pandit Ram Pratdp Jotishi arc sent herewith. 


Inscriqition I. 

This is on a slab on the right hand side of the door or entrance 
leading down to a tank in the village of Gliasundi, about 4 miles N. E. of 
Nagari.j: The tank was completed on the 3rd Baisakh Sudi 8. 1606 
(19 April 1510), by Singar Debi, wife of Maharana Rai Mall. 

The slab measures 3 ft. 7 in. x 1 ft. and contains 3 lines of 15 
letters each, but unfortunately the 13th letter in each line is so close 
behind a pillar that an impression could not be taken of it. See Plate I. 

Having failed to make out any satisfactory sense of the inscription, 
I had recourse to my able and learned friend Mr. Bendall, Prof, of 
Sanskrit in University Cidlege, London, and I am deeply indebted to 
him for the kindness with which he has replied to me on the 27th October 
last as follows ; 

“ The character is in the main the oldest found character known. 
We usually call it the ‘ Southern Asoka.’ All the rock edicts of A^oka 
south of the Panjab are in this character They are in a kind of Prakrit 
or Pali, however. This is in a sort of popular Sanskrit, probably what 
Paniui means when he speaks of the blia>ltd of his time. .Some scholars 
call it the ‘ Gatha dialect.’ The Mahavastu a great Buddhist book, 
published by M. Senart at Paris, is, in the main, in this form of speeth. 

• [The coins have boon received, but noihing c.aii be made out of rhi-m, a.s liie 
devicea and inscriptions are quite obliterated. Eo.j. 

f Archceological Survey Reports. XI\ . 45. 

J [In a note, subsequently received, the author adds : '■ Entrnnr- of the ranlt ninst 
be taken in its literal sense. In Rajptitand we have nuinb< rs of or reser- 
voirs of water, which have only one descent ; and over the one, or sometimes 

two-storeyed structures are built ; and in some cases, as in the tank in question, 
literally a doorway leads to the water’s edge. The inscription exists on the right 
hand side of the descent, inside the entrance, towards the body of the water. There 
are no snrronndiu" wall', raised above the irronnd level, hut the pui’ullel suit ' of 
the descent are 'baped like wall.' " Et* J 
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You will see from my transcription that it is not pure Sanskrit ; but it 
differs from Pali and most Prakrits by having the letters H and i?, while 
they have only g — 

The stone is evidently broken on both sides and I can make no 
sense of the first line except a, probably, man’s name Pdrasam. 

From lines 2 and 3 it would seem that a “ hall of worship ” w’aa 
made to Sankarshana (Siva) and Vasudeva, with a wall or rampart 
(jjieikdra} . 

(1.) sr 

(2.) SISTTW JI ^MTT 9 ^ ’I 

(3.) MjT 'T 51 ^ m ti sfi Tf «rr ^ z ’irr 

‘r'= Sansk. Vatakii Narayana, surrounding, sheltering.” 

Mr. Bendall supposes Sankarsan to stand for Siva and coiTectly too, 
since the term is sometimes applied in this sense ; but generally it is 
u.sed to signify Bal Deo, the elder brother of Krishna or Vdsudeo (son of 
F((.s/r?eu). Thus we see that a hall of worship was made to Bal’deo and 
Vii-a'deo, from which the inference may be di-awn that they were regarded 
with veneration at that period, and that idol worship was in vogue 
among the Vedic people. 

Inscription II. 

Found on the river bank neai' Nagari, evidently broken on both 
sides, measuring 1 ft. X 8.t in. and marking 8 letters of the same charac- 
ter as the preceding. See Plate I. They read 

^ jji m 5ri ^ 

wr 

One letter ^ has been evidently defaced from the beginning, thus 
making (^5) ^fSit — »Tr = meaning “mercy to all creatures,” 

which was one of the formulte of the Jains. 

I also give a third inscription which is of modern date and records 
the making of the tank above referred to. 

[Fiom a very good squeeze, subsequently sent by the Kaviraj, and 
from which Plate Vu has been prepared, the fragments of the two 
inscriptions would seem to read thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

I. *• 

* * ^ *1 w 5 Hjf ^ ^ 5 ^ 5T «Tf * * 

* wit gji ftt tt 5rr ti if nr 5 r z q«( 
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In the first line, the 1st letter is partially broken away, but sulli- 
cient remains to show it to have been ta ; the 3rd letter is gd or grd 
rather than ga ; the 4th letter, and the 3rd of the third line are alike, 
both being jd ; the 5th letter may possibly have an anuswiii-a («i) ; the 
1 1th letter is distinctly ri, with what looks like a dot within the angle 
of the vowel. In the second line, the 1st letter again is partially broken, 
but the vowel i is distinctly visible; the 2nd letter is more probably 
only na (not ltd). In the third line, the 4th letter is distinctly si, the 
12th is na, and the 14th is te. The latter would seem to stand for ti ; 
for the word intended is probably vdtikd, ‘ an enclosure ’or ‘a garden.’ 
The second line would seem to mention the Jina (Mahavira) and 
Bhagava (Buddha) as well as the two brothers Sankarshana (Baladeva) 
and Basudeva (Krishna). At the beginning of the three lines, as well as 
at the end of the first two lines some port ion of the inscription is 
lost ; traces of the lost Ifith letters of lines 1 and 2 are still visible ; but 
after vdtekd there is no trace of anything further having followed. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

II, 

* * f ?rt 

In the first line, the 1st letter is slightly broken ; the 5tli might be 
de; the 7th is probably the beginning of the word fhmidilia ‘ pillar.’ In 
the second line the fir.st eonsonaiit is lost, though the accompanying 
vowel i is distinct; perhaps the word was Jcurita or q)>’Litisthd}iiUt, Bd.] 


Inscription III? 

\\ ^ ^ II 

n ^ swt irw^rrsfl' n 

lunTi! II ^ 

* [This inscription has been cari-fnlly chocked with the help of two ccood ink 
impressions, sent by the Kavir.Vj. The ;!. .;„on- eiieloscd in brackets iivo donl.ttnl 

rhe stone, and have been conje..tuialK loslorcd Ed J 

•; Ke.ad Jra»ri»d I ’ • 
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"* f'w^^RT ?:TawwV 



^IJruira II 0 

J^ir^RTTl^gfcTxri’tm^ninrrcgft^! ii 
inf*nTT#fj® iram 5irmfT ^5ff%tf4Rf%cTs n «r55T- 

nI' Nr?!nn5t“ R^^f^^irfcr: n i 

fw ^»?r: fM- ^ £iR’T[<lDf»i[iT| ii 

?ijr^ xiTCtfNf ftf ?rhJ»s.n'V ii « 

yjaiJlo^q SJ^fsiCH uTl 

n JEwtf^cr” ftwciT a^ft ^qi inicrR- 

^ ftliW ^T II « 

?TTr « <£. 

^^Rnaftr i R^g^ t nniJ m41<ci <gT 

inswa^^rms g \® 

^jramTf^?:TB^cr ii ?i 

>.< ^ S'* 

^ ^^RcftR^Tgjf ?fJT^T^^!r*T5r:srJT>^i' n 

^fV*^<j "f wTira^T^cT sf a^ Kia- 

?i#R»Ti n \5i 

*^w^?R^nrR'* si^^ft<fl<s(’i(c^^’' f%t^<*r ^s^Tf^graRf^si^rta’^- 



* Rc.afl o^xfHjin^rTq^’ I 

5 Koacl o^f iffg i}» I 

6 Read I 

7 Read | 

8 Ri'ad J,H r i cmic,/. 

» Read ofTT^t^ I 

10 Reail s^TTc^rsjrS I 

11 Rond I 


12 Read ^TSfwfw: | 

IS Read | 

II Road q I 
15 Read ’^o 

IS Road ,„.a,, anisrt, 

17 Read smXT^^ | 

Iq Read | 

19 Rearl o 


I 
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II 

II era: aDPSrg W9H(^q)f?Ti!irfcT f H- 

B 

1[f% RTirwfH^:Rfk^^f5I?lfET«(‘ty^¥,R*I«ir«^ R 

kct r 

«er*f^sj g§{cft^g-® I ^UcHT: 

sira^’ lcT?i trNR^f^ ciaww- R t,'® 

??nR^^»sr6itrt s^^THgerm*nwcr r ?w 

3ff^gi*T%T?r R 

m(fl5t3if<<^i+i=fr<i*iJi^ ^rr^^SEi^^rnz^ (*id'0 fV’^i 

il ^f^isf 5fXff ^RT^ZUftl^- 
«Tf^*Tf^ r?: R 

gDftR-^lissrf^* RfiiP(^f%n^ff^: ^rf’Errtftr^ »j1^?:tr m- 

*nn;Tftt*Di'?ra t:rw%<ts ^wfaf^fjr ^rft^ssrtR ?» 

■ipT^rT! qfwf?r§ir%?ft B 

?Er5TCtTR < j|%l ’*1«>reifyiIT^nrH5II® 

liJTO^^IT ^ ^asww: senfk^iBffiT ^ Ttfq%?rR 
^’g fiDrTR*r«n;w r 

^■^-^-^rfaa:-^’3j<iaTv^ wet: fei^irflre^ r nix- 

^»iRRW5i50c(ifM=*ii ?Dnff!raf%?;fir <e^w^rrf%^ d ^b 



jisfra^i:®' R 

\j \« 


20 Ecad 

31 Head ^ji’TMT® 1 
*3 Omit tlio anuswara. 

28 Read TI^rfEW'^ I 

~* Read I 

26 Read | 

36 Read « ^ ^^|lf^g!« | iet>-< ennsn. 


28 Ecad \ , 

39 Read o^^t^rms I 
SO Read s^ | 

S' Read sBIlKSfa I 
S3 Read ^sriTR® I 
38 Read I 

?■* Omit the nsar^n. 
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fwEi> p 

II »yi 

srmi^ H 5ErTf%- 

3-Tf5T?DIJT%®* 

sr«jT^=a- 

flRT *fg^ II 

Translation. 

Om ! Obeisance to Gane& and the divine Sarasvati : 

1 . May tbe eyes of Parvati the beauty of whose glances is as splendid 
as a whole family of black bees in the act of their pretty gyi’ations in 
a lotus, dissipate the darkness of my mind with their rays. 

2. May Gane& who manifests his elephantine rank among the gods, 
by having the unmistakable shape of an elephant down to the shoulders, 
remove the ignorance generated by obstacles, and completely inspire 
my mind with elegant expressions. 

3. The pious and excellent king Rajamalla, the son of Kumbhakarna, 
the sun of the lotus-like race of king Khummana, is reigning at Chitrakiita, 
his praise being sung by numerous poets, who were made happy through 
his meiitorious deeds, because he crushed the pride of the mighty army 
of the haughty prince of Malwa. 

4. King Ranamalla, who was the crest jewel of the noblest princes 
of the empire, was the ruler of Marusthala, having rooted out from it all 
its thorn-like enemies. 

5. On his gaining the membership of the assembly of the immor- 
tals, foi'tliwith his valiant son Todha, who had cut off the Pathiiu race of 
the Persians with the edge of his sword, bore the burden of the land. 

6. That lord of tbe Mammedini (.41<oc/e of sand), who had the satis- 
faction of having duly fulfilled the ceremonies of Kunijd Dana (giving 
away girls in marriage) and had undertaken a pilgrimage to Prayaga 
satisfied his forefathers by performing funeral obsequies to their manes 
at Gaya, and gratified learned men by giving charities in gold at Kasi. 

7. What did he not olier in fire on tbe sacrificial ground to the 
gods, what did he not give away to the Brahmans on the charity g-i'ouud ; 
what Persian did he not defeat in battle, and wliat deed of fame was 
not accomplished by king Yodba 1 


36 Read S^sjrTro I 
S6 Read | 

’■ Read 1 


Bead | 

Read | 
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8. TJnto suoli a king was bom a daughter, who by the number of 
her virtues surpasses the wives of the divinities and who is a repository 
of noble actions. In the finish of her body the skilful Creator has reached 
the acme of his power, or rather Cnpid himself has exhibited his skill in 
the fine arts. 

9. The king perceiving, from the words of her playmates, her 
childhood to be over, proposed to his ministers to give her away in mar- 
riage, when a prince equal to her in virtues could be found. 

10. On a searching examination having been made among the kings 
of the earth as far as the shores of the ocean, king Rajamalla (Bai Mall) 
was found to bo a match for her in virtues. 

11. While a host of bards were chanting in high and mighty tei-ms 
the praises of the king, whispers regarding Biijaraalla penetrated the 
precincts of the (Marwar) king’s zenana. 

12. O ye princes, listen to the words of the heralds, and raise no 
doubts : we are praising the terrestrial Cupid, the generator of delight 
in the hearts of the fair sex in the height of passion : Rajamalla is next 
to none among the princes. 

13. Having gained the victory over a host of brave adversaries 
in a raging battle, the dutiful (king) offered (the spoils collected) fi’om 
the ends of the earth to the brahmans. Rajamalla filled the earth 
extending to the four oceans with his renown, and now reigns supreme 
in the world by reason of his noble attributes. 

14. The well-meaning S^iva, who bears the moon on the forehead, 
had openly granted a boon in these terms ; ‘ let prosperity attend thy 
posterity, and let thy kingdom prosper ’ ; hence Kumbhakarna’s son, 
the head-jewel of kings, is triumphant in the world. 

16. The queens (lit. the lotus-eyed ones of the harem), being 
delighted in their hearts with hearing the echoes of the foregoing eulo- 
gium of the bards, resolved that this king should be married to that 
princess at once. 

Ifi. The dependant chiefs (of the bride’s father) ordered the 
cleverest officials to make haste in preparations for the wedding festivities, 
and all the requisite things were readily supplied without an ‘ if ’ or a 

‘ but.’ 

17. Then Rajamalla was fully satisfied with presents of elephants, 
horses and a store of other articles given him, as dowry by the king of 
Marwar, along with the princess. 

18. He lovingly talks with his affectionate bride who bears the 
name of S'ringara Devi (goddess of adornment) ; and with her, under 
the influence of Cupid, he passes his time in many a prank of love. 

19. S'ringara Devi, the abode of chastity, beauty, prosjierity and 
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cliari'ty, having obtained Bajamalla, the son of Kntnbhakarna, as her 
consort, perpetually enjoyed intercourse with him to her heart’s content. 

20. She dug this pond, having sides decked with gems, a rival 
of the ocean, of unfathomable waters that have tempted Vishnu to 
transfer his maritime abode, and take it up here with his spouse Rama. 

21. There are trees there, inigated with the water raised by 
means of large pitchers attached to the admirable wheel. The plantain, 
mango, and panas (^Artocarpus inteyrifolia) which grow on its banks, 
exhibit their owner’s excellence in affording hospitality to travellers. 

22. Here and there upon its banks there are Banian trees enliven- 
ed by the humming of black bees swarming about the hunches of their 
flowers of perennial fragrance. Unceasingly the daughter of the king 
of Marudhara added (to their number) with a view to worship Parvati 
the bestower of all felicity. 

2.3. May Rajamalla wedded to Hringara Devi, and this pond filled 
with lucid water, continue to shine as long as the earth, the ocean, the 
sun, and the moon endure. 

24. This pond as well as this inscription of elegant style and 
containing good le.ssons, were finished on Tuesday the 13th of the bright 
half of S'ravana S. 1556 (21st July 1499). 

25. There lived a Brahman of the Dasara caste, Jotinga Kesava 
by name ; his son Atri had a son Mahesa who was a great poet. 

26. The same poet Mahesa who composed the inscription in the 
temple of Ekalinga and of that on the tower of victory, is likewise 
the author of this. 

Samvat 1561, Haka 1426, third day of the bright half of the auspi 
cious month of VaiMkha being Wedne.sday in the spring season when 
the sun was in his northern course (I'Jth April 1504). 


Notes on the City of Hirdt. — By Captain C. E. Tate, Political 
Officer, Afghan Boundary Cormuission. 

[The following paper is a revised reprint of portions from Captain 
Tate’s printed report to Government. The inscriptions have been 
revised by Maulawi Abdul Hak Abid, who has added translations together 
with some critical and explanatory notes (marked A. H. A.) The 
inscrijitions, however, would reejuire to be verified by collating with the 
originals or facsimiles. Some of the names are doubtful (marked ?). Ed.] 
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The most prominent feature of the city is the ‘ Arg-i-Kuhnah ’ (i) 
or old citadel, which stands on the northern face towering over the rest 
of the city. That this citadel was formerly a place of great strength, 
is proved by Ibn-i-Hauqal, who writes — “ Hirat has a castle with ditches. 
This castle is situated in the centre of the town and is fortified with 
very strong walls.” This building, which is altogether some 250 yards 
in length, now stands not in the centre *of the town, but slightly back 
from the main northern wall. The ditches mentioned] arc now mostly 
choked up and full of reeds, though efforts are being made to clear 
them out. 

The only building noticeable by its size and height above the uni- 
form level of mud house.s is the Jam’ih Masjid, a large and lofty struc- 
ture in the north-east portion of the city. Ibn-i-Hauqal says — “ In all 
roiurasan and Mawarau-n-Jfahr there is not any place which has a finer 
or more capacious mosque thau Hiri or Hiriit. Kext to it we may rank 
the mosque of Balkh and after that the mosque of Sistan.” But there 
is nothing in the Jam’ih Masjid to record its age that I know of, older 
thau an inscription in the Khat-i-§uls character on a slab above the 
‘Mihrilb’, put up apparently by Sultan Abii Sa'id in A. H, S0i’>^ 
to record the abolition of some oppressive tax. This date corresp'nuls 
with about A. D. 1161, seven years before Abii Sa'id's death, and at a 
time when, so history says, be was engaged in waging war with Turkish 
tribes in Khurasan. 

The objects of interest outside the city are almost entirely coufinej 
to religious structures such as the Musalhi and to Ziyarats or .shrines. 
Of the latter the most famous is the shrine of Gazurgiih, a large build- 
ing up at the foot of the hills some two miles to the north-east of the 
city, and the residence of the Mir of Gazurgah, one of the most richly 
endowed and influential divines in the Hirat district. The office of 
Mutawalli or superintendent of the religions endowment of this shrine 
has descended for generations in the f.amily of the present Mir Murtaz, i. 
The Mil’s eldest son Muhammad ’Umar Jan, a mau of some Jo years of 
age, is manned to a daughter of the late Amir Sher ’Ali, a sister of 
Sardar Ayyiib Khan. 

The shrine is distinguishable from afar by its lingo, lofty, square- 
topped building surmounting a high arch, the usual feature of all sacred 
buildings in this country, and is well worth a visit if only to .see the 
beautiful carved marble headstone surmounting the tomb of tlic saint 
and the simple yet handsome tomb of the Amir Dost Muhammad. 

Passing first through a large walled garden of pino and niulherrv 
trees, the visitor comes to an octaaronal domed building full of Ijr'i. 
rooms and thrcc-conncrod recesses, two storic.s in height and ill . j. uo-l 


1 . 
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inwards, built apparently as a cool, breezy place in which to pass 
the heat of the summer days. Beyond this again is the main en- 
closure of the Ziyarat, now a deserted and dilapidated- looking place ; 
everything bears a look of decay ; the unkept courtyard, the broken 
tile work on the archway and entrance to the shrine, and general want 
of repair everywhere visible, betoken a great falling off from former 
prosperity. 

There is a covered reservoir built, according to loca 1 tradition, by 
a daughter of Shah Bnkh, but the following inscription, which was 
deciphered with some difficulty, proves that the reservoir was originally 
built by Shah Bnkh himself, but fell into disrepair and was subsequently 
restored, 243 years after his death, by some lady of royal descent, whose 
name, as usual, is not given ; — 




# ^ J — <flil ^ • 

• Jad A_i^| \j »lf jj^ * 

* fl * 

# J ijA* l—yXSJ • 

# j * 

* jj)j • 

* *!; • 

* *il) ^l.a. ijJ ijiJ V'-" • 

• • 

* c;U> i_Xj) ^}»- O'hi-jvjT « 

• I' • 

' rcrh.q<s A. Ji. A. 
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# ‘ ujj * 

• Jii?- 3 jKi * 

* ji OjjJI d^-ac • 

• (Ji‘^ 3 *4^ (*ir^ 7*^ * 

• kxiuJ 1,^] yti ^sCi iS jj * 

♦ J^ UjljLyw # 

* jii) i}^ • 

• ( Ji^“^ ^yf tj'y ) ^ J 

This inscription by the Abjad reckoning' gives the date of A. H. 1100 
or A. D. 1689. 

The entrance to the shrine lies at the eastern end of the main 
courtyard, through a doorway under a high arched vestibule and across 
a covered cori-idor, paved with slabs of white marble, worn and polished 
into the most dangerous state of slipperiness by, presumably, the feet 
of countless pilgrims. Roundabout this door sit MulUs, beggars 
and pilgrims of sorts, in addition to the numerous blind Hafiz or reciters 
of the Quran who here seem to act as the general sho^vnteu of the place. 

Immediately in front of the entrance and looking inwards, but now 
lialf-bnried in the ground, is the carved figure in white marble of a lon<r, 
thin animal, said to be a tiger, though what a tiger is the symbol of in 
such a place I cannot say. 

Passing through the entrance one emerges into a square courtyard 
surrounded by high walls and little rooms, with a lofty half-domed 
portico at the eastern end, the tile work on which is very much out of 
repair. It is generally the custom to engrave the date of any mauso- 
leum over the entrance door, but there is no date engraved on this. 

On either side of the entrance are the usual retii-ing rooms with 
arched prayer niches. In the northern niche the following text is 
engraved : — ■ 

^ ^ y 3 SX>!UJ!*J J lii (2) 

' Tlie word js doubtful here. The line does not scan and may be changed 

thus : — A clA. j ^ 

* [The numeric.al words are enclosed within brackets ; thus ^ = S. j — fi ^ 
= 800,3 =7. j. =10, ^ =00, J =30, =2, =10; hence 8 ^ G r fcoi.t + 7 + W 

+ 7 + iO + Go + 30 + 00 + 2 + l0 + 30 = llU'l Ei> j 
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The tomb of the saint Abu Isma’il Hiaja ’Abdu-lhih Ansari is a 
large mound, some 10 yards long by 0 feet high, covered vvith stones, 
and stands immediately in front of the arched portico under the shade 
of a tree. 

The tradition is that the original buildings having fallen into decay, » 

the present structure was erected by Shah Rnkh Mirza, the youngest 
son of Amir Timur, who ruled at Hirat from A. D. 1408 to 1446. 

The great feature of the shrine is the headstone of white marble to 
the grave of the saint, which stands some 14 or 15 feet in height and is 
most exquisitely carved throughout. This stone is a beautiful piece of 
work, as not only is the carving of texts and inscription well executed, 
but the whole proportions of the stone are beautiful. The whole of tho 
Arabic inscription, carved in what is known as the ‘ Khat-i-Suls ’ 
character, could not be deciphered, but at the end of it the name of the 
saint is entered in full, Abii Isma’il Khaja ’Abdu-llah Ansari, and the 
date A. H. 859 also appears. This date, though, corresponds to about 
A. D. 1455, or 9 years after the death of Shah Rnkh, and owing to the 
whole of the inscription not having been deciphered, it is uncertain 
what it refers to. 

The date of the death of the saint, recorded in the following 
quartrain, seems to have been subsequently inscribed, as it appears on a 
separate corner of the stone and in a different character 


* ^ * (3) 

* I jc) t * 

* ( cyli ) ^ * 

* O-"! A — f/)i> — ^ • 

“ Fat ” by the Abjad reckoning equals A. H. 481, or about the year 
A. D. 1089. 

On one side of the tomb the following inscription appears, recorded 
by Hasan, son of Husain Shamhi, in the year A. H. 1094 or A. L). 
1 (Un • — 


• rV If * (4) 

jji] • 

* ^ ‘V ♦ 


u. 1,1 ,! A ir A 
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Round tlie tomb itself the following inscription appears : — • 

• t\ cMiiar" 1^}^ idei^ * (5) 

^ ^ ^ *'o-^ o * c5 ^ 

^ - 

* <^j> jt (jJU. j\ sS »ji^l iut L-.( * 

* ula. jijM ^‘jC tXb* ^j,l_aLS * 

* L^tXf I Sty^<«fcj ti — ^ C * 

• Ujj liyi (Jfclj jif idj\ ^ ^ * 

cJLa-«; ^1 yjl ^JJ^ • 

* e/iri ri'^ ; ^ * 

* y • 

• iU j ^ jj I ^ • 

# ^ KmS)J^' »5tVi-J • 

• lil — sJ-J^ fi.T—^- ^ * 

• ^ (^1 • 

• sKjW A*ij ^1 yi O'bk t>jy« • 

• <iyMi sS ^jj'jjL.^I isj) issl;. — ^ • 

• tlti y ^)_iljt«» i-jj* ^.7?- o'-^ ^ • 

• iMijiXyo t__»AVa7 • 

• iV— iiba.. yjliJ— ""i-ili * 

• f£>j— n *« y ♦ 

• i-<U dii * 

• Jw_ii jf ^l^il ^ ^ tj’ — i'* • 

• »1 — .Jiil J.S ly! * 

• Jj>*^ vi—jjj y*> * 

• »W J y • 

• )y t' «;'-v?' .'}^ * 
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♦ aly I ■tjJ t ^ 1 — L* # 

• 3 ^J^ '^•5 • 

The Amir Dost Muhammad’s tombstone is a plain simple but hand- 
some block of pure white marble, some 8 feet in length by about If or 
2 feet in height and breadth, finely carved and surrounded by a marble 
balustrade. It lies just to the north of the saint’s tomb in the open 
enclosure. At the head and foot of the grave stand small blocks of 
white marble, carved in imitation, but a very bad imitation, of the head 
and foot stones of the Khaja’s tomb. They are dwarfed and quite 
lost in comparison with the original monuments, 

The Amir Dost Muhammad Khan died in 1863, a few days only 
after the capture of Hirat, and curiously enough there lies buried quite 
close to him his rebellious nephew Sultan Ahmad Khan, the son of 
Muhammad ’Azim Khan, brother of Dost Muhammad, the then ruler 
of Hirat, whom he was besieging and who died during the siege in the 
spring of the same year. 

The remainder of the enclosure is as full of graves as it can hold, 
not only of notable Af gh ans, but of members of the Safwian dynasty 
and also of the descendants of Jingiz Khan, the latter apparently 
predominating. 

Inside the portico also there are some 20 or 30 tombs mostly of the 
families of Jingiz Khan and Shah Kukh. One of the tombs of some 
member of the latter’s family is noticeable by the fine block of black 
marble of which it is composed, beautifully carved and inscribed in 
Arabic. It bears the date of A. H. 805 or about A. D. 1190. Another 
to Hustam Muhammad Khan, a descendant of Jingiz Khan, bears the 
date, according to the Ahjad reckoning of the following Persian verses 
inscribed in the Nast’aliq character, of A. H. 1053 or A. D. 1643 ; — 

* ejlljd vsittif • 

♦ tjUiT Oljj yyi « 

* J'-" epyi • 

♦ ( ‘kluw* dj.j ) # 

Another marble tombstone has an Arabic inscription in the Suls 
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character, recording the death of Muhammad ’Iwaz Khan, si'raplj de- 
scribed as the son of the third Khan in A. H/ 1057 or A. D. 1057. 

A marble tomb to Muhammad Amin Khan, another descendant of 
Jingiz !^an, is dated, according to the Abjad reckoning of the following 
line, A. H. 1076 or A. D. 1666 

(7) 

Another marble tomb to Shahzada Masa’ud is dated, according to 
the Abjad reckoning of the followring verses, A. H. 1256 or A. D. 1810 : — 

* duxl^l tS * (8) 

# j] y * 

• ^3J J Wfjr" y,^ * 

* iSjll y y * 

• y*.| ixfci u- iy ^ y_J *^ * 

• JijAsr^ aIA-U ^^,>S * 

* ^3^3 yjt'^ ji ^ • 

• ^>3 jJ J Vj) OiJUj * 

* w)!r®7 J ^ \J^3 

*j ) Uft? • 

Several other marble tombs have had the names and dates obliter- 
ated, and one of black marble, finely engraved in Arabic, bears no 
name but the date of A. H. 865 or A. D. 1461. 

In the rooms around the enclosure there are many notable tomb- 
stones. One of the finest of these is to the mother of some monarch, 
known as the “ Mahd-i-’ulya,” but the tombstone has no other nami; on 

it or anything to show who she was, as it was ai)parently the cu.-,tom at 

the time of her death not to inscribe a woman’s name on her tomb. 
The date of her death is fixed by the following hemistich 

o-t 7* y^ yy* (9) 

literallj-, “ the place of descent of the light of pardon from the kindness 
of the incomparable and Eternal God,” It would appear that Malibit 
has been purposely incorrectly spelt, having been inscribed Jlablut 
instead of Maiibit for the sake of the date. As it stands the ilate is 
A, li. 800 (A, U. 1102J coiTCspoudiug more with ihe ix.st ot the 
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tombs. Otherwise the date would be A. H. 475 (A. D. 1083), apparent- 
ly considerably anterior to any of the others. 

A marble tomb to Ustad Muhammad Ehaja is dated in Arabic 
A. H. 842 or A. D. 1439. Another to Khaja Sultan Muhammad, dated 
in Arabic A. H. 761 or A. D. 1360, was the oldest tomb noted. 

Another tomb of some Shah Bukh Khan, made of marble and 
engraved in Bhat-i-Nasta*liq, has the following couplet 

• • (10) 

wliicli gives the date hy the Abjad as A. H. 1168 or A. D. 1755. 

Another to Muhammad Rahim !Qan, bears the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

( 11 ) 

giving a date of A. H. 1201 (A. D. 1787). 

A black mai'ble tomb finely engraved in the Khat-i-Suls to the 
daughter of some king, name illegible, bears the date A. H. 1109 or 
A. D. 1698 in the following line : — 

yjUilA jUa.! Jfj (12) 

A marble tomb to Muhammad Quli Sultan has the following en- 
graved in the Khat-L-Nast’aliq : — 

(jolij ,1 JU, (13) 

giving the date of A. H. 1015 or A. D, 1607. 

A tomb of some one “ Az auIad-i-Salatiii,” but name illegible, has 
the date A. H. 896 A. D. 1488, engraved in Arabic : — 

iJLilJ j j (14) 

^ I - ^ 

There is a handsome black marble tomb finely engraved in the 
IOjat-i-Sul.s character to Sultan Muhammad Bayasunghur Ibn-i-Shah 
Rukh Ibn-i-Timiir, but it has had the date carefully erased. 

Another tomb of some ruler has the name illegible, but the 
couplet : — 




ye • (15) 
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gives tlio date of A. H. 1115 or A. D. 1704. 

Another l^lack marble tomb, name unknown, bears the date of 
A. H. 902 (A. D. 1487) in the following couplet : — 

• i-aS y * (10) 

* yfj) cjUs jiys^ • 

There was formerly a Qadamgah, or stone bearing the mark of the 
footstep of Hazrat ’All, in an arched portico built by ShahTahinasp 
Safawi on the north side of the court. The stone apparently was carried 
away, as shown by the following words at the end of the inscription over 
the arch : — 

jU sKUciS (17) 


which gives the date, by the Abjad reckoning, of A. H. 949 or A. D. 1543. 

On the south side of tlie court the corresponding portico has fallen 
down and the tombs in it are buried under the debris. At the door on 
the right-hand side as one enters the inner court is a largo circular 
font of white marble, used tliough, so far as I coultl learn, only as a 
bowl to mix sherbet in for the use of the pilgrims visiting the shrine. 

Between the Gazurgah and the Joe Xiio ornew canal is the tombstone 
of Amir Jalalu-d-din, dated A. H. 858 or A. D. 1454, but the name of 
his father is obliterated. Jalalu-d-diu himself is named the Shahid, 
proving that he mot a violent death. 

Of the other shrines around Ilirat, the largest is the Ziyatat-i-Awal 
4Vali as it is commonly pronounced, but iti reality the tomb of Sultan 
Abu-1- Walid Ahmad, the son of Abii-r-Raza ’Abdu-lhih Ilanafi of -U,i- 
dan of Hirat, who died in the year A. H. 232, or about .V. 11. 817. 

The tombstone over the grave has disappeared, but the ti.llow iin:: 
inscription taken from a slab, jiut up over the door of the .-hritie l.\ 
Sultan Husain Mirza, gives the name and date of the death of the saint, 
though the dale of the ii!&crij>tiou on the slab is not mentioned. 


lUaddj Ci- 


jj.Ji 5 (^U.'i ;a/« y} (18) 

H;' t ' ' ■ \ 
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The shrine lies some two miles to the west of the city, and the 
pres eutbuiklintf was, it is said, erected by .Shah Sultan Husain, who 
reigned at Hb-at from A. D. 1487 to 1500. It possesses the usual lofty 
arched portico with a domed enclosure containing the tomb behind and 
other rooms around, but is built of plain bi-iok throughout and unadorn- 
ed except by some mosaic work inside. The garden in front has been 
allowed to fall into deca}’, but some lofty pine-trees Still remain. 

There is another large and similar shrine about a couple of hundred 
yards to the south of the city, known as the Ziyiirat-i-Sultan llir Shahid. 
The tomb stands in the centre of the lofty domed enclosure immediately 
behind the arched portico, and is surmounted by flags of many colours, 
the poles of which are mostly topped with the figure of an open hand. 
No meaning appears to be attached to the symbol ; it is simply said that 
the standards, presented by the Prophet to his people, were surmounted 
by a hand, and the tradition still reraain.s. 

To show how little is known about the history of these shrines, I 
may mention that I was a.ssured that the saint buried here was Sultan 
Mir ’Abdu-l-Wiihid, the ruler of Hirat, when the city was besieged and 
captured by Hulaku Khiin, the son of Ttili Khan, son of Jingiz Khan, 
shortly after his capture of Baghdad in A. D. 1253, and that Sultan Mir 
’Abdu-l-Wahid fell in the defence and thus earned the title of Shahid or 
mart\T, On having the tombstone cleaned from the lamp oil and dirt 
of ages, it appeared, however, from the Arabic inscription, tliat the u.tiue 
of the saint was ’Abdu-lhihu-l- Wahid, the son of Zaid, son of Hasan, sun 
of ’All (the son-in-law of the Prophet), suii of Abu Tillib ; that he ivas 
born either in A. H. .35 or 37 (A. D. C5G-58), and that ho died in A. H. 
88 (A. D. 707) in the lifetime of his father; that his grave ivas found in 
A. H. 320 (A. D. 532) in the time of ’Ali, sou of Ha.san (an Imam of the 
Zaidi sect) and of Shaikh Hasanu-l-Basrah, and that the present shrine 
was erected by Shah Sult.in Husain in A. H. 890 or A. D. 1486. 

In the same building there is another tomb. The inscription on the 
stone gives the name Ja'far Ahii Ishaq and date A. H. 289 or A. D. 902. 

In addition to the Ziyarats at the city gates, there is a small shrine 
called the Ziyarat-i-Khaja ’Ali Baqar on the north-ea.st side of the city, 
and another called the Ziyaral-i-Kh.-ija Taq (?) adjoining a graveyard 
used as the burial-pl.ice for the Kiihulis. a little to the east of the citv. 

To the north of the city there is a long mound which evidentlv at 
some time nr other formed part of the rampart of the citv wall. This 
is confirmed by Ibn-i-Hamjal. as .above rpioted, and it is clear therefore 
that the city extended up to this point as late as the 10th century. 
This mound is now known by the name of Tall-i-Baugiyan ortho mound 
of tile bhaug-euters ; the people given to bhang having, it is said, been 
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in the habit of holding their meetinois on this monnd ; before that, the 
monnd is said to have been called Tall-i-Qutbiyan or the mound of the 
holy men, from the numbers who lie buried in it. The mound at the 
present day is one mass of graves, and at one place on the northern side, 
in digging out the foundations for the fortifications, a large stone-lined 
mausoleum was found at a considerable depth, full of human bones, but 
with nothing in it to show who the people buried there were, though 
they are believed to have been Muliammadans. 

There are two shrines on the monnd, ordinary domed buildings of 
burnt brick. One contains the tomb of ’Abdu-llah, son of Mu’awiyah, son 
of Ja’far, son of Abii Talib (the father of Hazrat ’All) and grandson of 
Zainab (the daughter of the Prophet by his wife Fatimah). The follow- 
ing inscription, giving these particulars, is engraved round the pedestal of 
the tomb, but does not give the date of death ; it records the fact that the 
present building was erected by Shaikh Bayazid, son of ’Ali Mushrif in 
A. H. 865 (A. D. 1461). 


^ .f 9 (.9(j ^ ^ lit ^ y'w ''Sj 9 o 9 ^ 9 ^ 

^ (li^) 

✓ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ 99 9 ^ ^ ^ 

L, aUI j 

> . ^ ^ ^ ^ " I 

^ ^ XX IM 9 ^ ^ X OXOX C,x^^^ O'** -^0 ^ 

ii J 4*^ J'is ^1 ^ ii'l 

- 1 ^ , ■ , , , ^ 

1 O x^- CX ^ Qii XX f ^ 9^ ij9 ^ XX4, 

?duUl 

Sar [, X XX XX XX x^xx • 

XX 9 9 c 9i, ^x oxxlt,^ xoxxf X i 

Xw (Jl 

X^ •f^'x ^••x (X^ xl X^x x| 

^ ^^JJLbW ^ 


In the same building there is a tomb said to bo that of Mir Hu- 
sainf, but on the tombstone the name of Amir Jluhainmad and date 
A. H. 838 ( A. D. 1435 ) are inscribed. This tombstone is said to lia . e been 
brought from elsewhere and stuck up here. 

The second shrine is known as the Ziyar.it-i-.S’ializada t).i.-im. but 
the tombstones here also are said to have been brnULcht from ck-ewhere. 
On the headstone to the grave the name of Abi'i-l-Q.i.sim, son of .la'far. is 
engraved in Persian and the date of death A. H. 994 or A. D. 1586. while 
on the back of the same stone another inscription gives the date of A. H. 
897 or A. D. 1492. Ou the footstone the name of Amir Jaldlu-d-diu is 
engraved, but without date or particulars. 
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I now come to tlie Miisalla, formerly, I .suppose, tlie grandest build- 
ing’ anywhere in this part of the world, but now in ruins and under 
orders from the Amir ’Abdn-r-Rahman in course of demolition. The 
so-called Musalla in reality consists of the remains of three separate 
buildings, running north-east and south-west, and covering a total space 
of nearly 600 yards fi-om end to end. 

Of the Madrasah or college nothing but two high arches and four 
minarets remain. The arches must be at least some 60 feet in height 
and are covered with the remains of fine tile work of beautiful and 
artistic designs. The tile work on the minarets seems to have been 
mostly worn off by stress of weather, while inside the arches the tiles 
in some places are still perfect. The minarets of the Madrasah appear 
taller than those of the Musalbi and must bo between 120 and 150 feet 
in height. Thei'e is a tradition that the present remains formed portions 
of two colleges, known in Turki as the Kosh Madra.sah or pair of col- 
leges, which are said to have been built by Shah Rukh Mirza. At the 
western end of the ruins there is a largo, handsome black marble tomb 
with a well-carved inscription in Arabic, bearing the date A. H. 843 or 
A. D. 1440. The inscription is broken and covered with dirt, but the 
following was deciphered, showing that it is the tomb of Bayaqra, son 
of ’Umar Shaikh, the son of Amir Timiir : — 

^3 ^3 o'Ow fcl ^ ^ 

\ -yx ^yy y y y y 


li/tl 

The domed building called the tomb of Shah Rukh stands between 
the Madrasah and the Musalhi. It is faced on the east by an archway 
and by one solitary minaret, still covered with tile work. The dome, 
too, was once covered with blue tiles, but is now sadly out of repair. 

Within the dome there are six tombstones lying scattered about, all 
of black marble, engraved in Arabic in the Khat-i-Suls character. The 
principal of those and the one that gives the name to the building, 
though the latest in date, is the tombstone of Sh:lh Rukh, but instead 
of marking the tomb of the great Shah Rukh, the son of the Amir 
Tinu'ir, and the founder of the Madrasah as I was given to understand, 
it appears from the following inscription that it is the tomb of some 
other Shah Rukh, a great-great-gi-andson of the Amir Timur, who died 
47 years after the death of the real Shah Rukh. 

The inscri]iiion is as follows : — 


‘ aJUIUj j } tAlLi XJUu 






^ O , ^ C ^ , y “ ^ ^ S 9 ‘I'ij ^ ^ y ^ <j * 

( 21 ) 
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^ O >. <j C ^ CO ^ ^ O' * o'#' o', c ^ 


SJIjjJI J JJLIII IfJ jJUJl 6UJI juiUi' 


^c.>' 


^UaiAuJI ^ j ^Jklalowil 

I o' #• O' o' #> 

o-O^o 1'O^C o' O C3So* O' O <"'0 ''C"^ Xo'c,oP ^ ^ 

(Jo^^l *la£5l ^jjUaL** yl ax**« ^j1 

^ " '"f m' 

jj # Xo* C'Jj o' orf ^ ^ ^ ^C^-o ^ 0^0 ^ c^ ^ ^ 

^ jJI J UjjJI J XilaJL*./l J ^.S^|i_^lai Jitijjl |Jac)l| ^1 

o' o" #'*^0'0' O' 

O’O' O'O’ ^ O o' •^'^O' o’ C< '"'o' C» O’ •O'' <oC/-^ O'^C'' o -o 

jjjUj iUx (Jl^ , g j ‘ **~**J 

X O' o» O 

‘ AjUileJ j ) 

Shah Rukh Saltan, son of Snltan Abxi Sa’hl, son of Salt, an Muhammad, 
.son of Miran Shah, son of Amir Timur, dated A. H. 898 or A. D. 1493. 

The second is the tomb of Bayasunghur, son of Shah Rukh, son of 
Timur, and is dated A. H. 830 or A. D. 1433 : — 

^ ■S> O' f .' 0^0^ ' ^ ' ^c.£ ' ..-"t .S' O ^ 

3 (2’2) 

' " ' ' ' ' 0 0 

O' oOX^ o' , ^ ^ ° C 0 

f ^ ^ AW* ^ ^ 1 , 

o' o' o» -0 “ ^ 

The third is the tomb of Sultan Ahmad, .son of 'Abdu-l-Latif, sou of 
Sultan ’Ubaid, son of Shah Rukh, dated A. H. 848, (A. D. 144.5) : — 

-(.> to>' '~o9 35/40 /04,, .. c / ^ 

I ^Iku ^:jJI ^tki (23) 

, 0(0 o -o 00 55' , . .,' . -^ - .••: ‘' 'T. .'4 

>*a;l j JuoA u?* ^ 

^ --'O’"*’"" 

The fourth is the tomb of ’Alau-d-T)anlah. son of Bayasunghur, son 
of Shah Rukh, d.ated A. H. 8C3 or A. D. 14.59 : — 

(S c/ 4./ o o' .'035 / ". il'i'"*’ 

ayjioJI W ii/i'^^^3 ii-'U£ i-jM /Ss ^yUaL»< (2t) 

(./'o /.o ^ /... ^ 4 , / // >• o' ' 'Ow ' ^ 'O 4, ^ C / ' , 

1 “ - oiiy ^ ^'.A a.ualMI I 
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Tlie fifth is tho tomb of Ibrahim Sultan, son of ’Aldu-d-Daulah, 
son of Bavasnnghur, son of Shah Rnkh, son of Amir Timur, who ap- 
pai-ently died in the same year as his father, viz., A. H. 863 (A. D. 
1459) 




I 


e/'A 


Z' 

ti'Dj idiM 


,AjkAM> 




■ C / 


■i (i/i' r**Lr’' (25) 

y ^ .* ✓ X 


The sixth is the tomb of Gohar Shad, said to have been the wife of 
Shah Rnkh and the sister of Qara Yiisuf Turkman and the founder of 
the Gohar Shad Masjid in Mashhad. The inscription, which is as follows, 
gives the date of her death as A. H. 861 or A. D. 1457 : — 




s 

* "CW 

I j UjaJI 


' --O'' ^ V ,1 

AjJaUu J tl/* (26) 

£•^0 O ' O ' ' ' ^ ^ 0 (, 

^ y •» ^ ^ ^ ' ■* A*** ^ ^ 


J uytOJI v_i:ju 


„U-JI 


U- 






'0^0 ^ < 

J ^Alj 




yfi ' m. ^ ^ r '{,9 ' O ' O 9,^ 

J t_iuaix.* AAilaJI AjJiyi 

"O O' * 

There is also a domed building, called after her name, in Kuhsan(?), 
but it contains nothing to show how it came to be so called. 

The Mnsalla was a huge, massive building of burnt brick and 
mortar throughout, almost entirely faced with beautiful tile, or rather 
mosaic work as the various patterns were all formed of small pieces of 
enamelled tile compactly fitted together in fine gypsum plaster. 

Musalla means the place of prayer, and the building is said to have 
been erected by Sultan Husain MLrza (the grandson, I believe, of the 
Bayaqra, the grandson of Amir Timur, who lies buried in the Ma- 
drasah), who ruled at Hirat according to history from A. D. 1487 to 
1506. Sultan Husain Mirza is said to have been buried in the Musalla ; 
but now that the building is in course of demolition, any graves that 
may be there are buried many feet deep in the debris, and it is impos- 
sible to verify the .statement. 
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The main building of the Mnsalla consisted of a fine, loftj dome 
some 75 feet in diameter, with a smaller domed building behind it and 
many rooms around. 

The entrance to this was from the east through a lofty archway 
some 80 feet in height, the outer face of which was one great sheet of 
mosaic work, mingled with large inscriptions in gilt. Above the arch- 
way was a square-topped mass of masonry containing rooms and pas- 
sages of sorts, adding greatly to the height of the building. Beyond 
again, or to the east of this archway, was an enclosed courtyard some 60 
to 80 yards square, surrounded with corridors and rooms several stories 
in height, all faced with enamelled tile and mosaic work. 

The main entrance to the building lay through another massive 
archway, also some 80 feet in height; but though the inside of the arch 
was lined with tile work, the outside was bare and looked as if it had 
never been finished. Four minarets, some 120 feet in height, form the 
four corners of the building, and are still for the most part covered with 
tiles, though a good deal has been worn off by the weather, especially 
on the north by east, the side of the prevailing wind. 

The rooms around the courtyard are supposed to have been for the 
accommodation of students, who, doubtless, flocked to Hiriit in the 
palmy days of Shah Rukh and Sultan Husain Mirza. 

Beyond the Musalla, a mile or more to the north of the city, there 
is an old domed building, covered with the remains of tile work, and with 
a hole in the centre of the floor siving access appai’onlly to some under- 
ground chamber now mostly filled up. Local tradition declare.s that 
there used to be a passage from this chamber rierht into the citadel, but 
the appearance of the building would seem to show that it was built 
as a mausoleum, though no tombstones are visible. 

Some 40 or 50 yai'ds off there are five or six tomb.stoncs Iving about, 
both of white and black marble, some inscribed in Arabic and others 
in the Jiasthliq character, but only one of (hem could be deciphered, 
and that was to Amir Jal.ilu-d-din and dated A. H. 817 or A. D. 1414. 

There is also a. stone bearing Amir J.ilalu-d-diu’s name in the 
Zivarat-i-Shahzada Qiisim, and the third between Gazurgah and the 
canal, but who these Jalalu-d dins were could not be ascertained. 

To the west of the domed building with the underground chamber, 
there are various other shrines and totnbs of holy men, so holv that 
arce.s.s to them by Shi'ahs even is forbidden by their Sunni guardians. 
One of these tombs is said to be that of JIaulaua Jami Sha’ir, but the 
inscription in the iXast'aliq character on a pillar at the head of the ginve 
gives the name of Shaikh Zainu-d-din, and I mention it bccausi' the deter- 
mination of the date of his death, as rendered by the Abjad reekouing 
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of the in.scri'irtion tliereoo, has proved such a puzzle that no two of the 
experts to whom I have shown it could agree in the interpi-etation of it. 

The inscription is below, and the translation is something to the 
following effect: — “Shaikh Zainn-d-din, Imam and leader of men of 
religion, the axis of the world, the threshold of forgiveness, the re- 
lation of ti'uth, who rose from the earth below to the heaven above and 
on whose skirt there was no dust. His age was 81 and the time of his 
death was also that number with one year added to the calculation.” 
This inscription has been variously interpreted to mo as A. H. 2U2, (121, 
741 and 832 or A. D. 818, 1222, 1341 and 1429 ; hut which is correct 
I cannot say. 

f ^ 

• ) (.U) ^ (27) * 

♦ ) I ^ lA. jl # 

S }'ij s 

* jJuJU j) iij: * 

* J-^j 3 J'-“ ; •j'- — y * 


Translnfion^ of the pi'i ef'h ,nj inscripfioHS prepared hy Maidnivi Ahilid 
Hah: AljlJ, Prufeenvr of Pei-iiatt, Caleufta Madrasah. 

No. 1. 

When the just monarch Shdh Rukh laid the foundation of an 
elegant hnilding for the purpose of doing hoinuir to the scpulchic of 
the master of the Ansar, ' he found tlie open yard Of Gazur-gah,'^ 
like Quds-i-Khalil,^ an object of jealousy to Baip’u-1-Jannah,‘ owing 
to the blessings of the .souls of godly men. 

* Ansar — assistants, itcfenilcra, .-ipplieil particniarly to the citizen.^ of Mmliiiuli 
who assisteil Muhammail when obliged to fly from Mafck.ali (Jteec.a) ; ahso, !ij>).Ued 
to the de.sceiidants of those citizens who now form a tribe called .Vnsilr. Here the 
word is nsed in the latter sense. 

(hiznr-g.ih— name of a place in Hirat, rontainiug tlie remains of Kh.lia 

'Abdu-lldli AriJ*dri. ” 

^ Quds-i-Khahl— name of a place in Jerusalem containiinr the tombs of several 

religion.? persons, of wliom the most famon- w.is Inmm Jlnhnmmad Ttij-i.l’a.jih, 
wliDse descoiiduut M.iyitlum Sh;u’ufu-tl-di'ii AI.itihu! Int-d at iJiiuii-. 

’ Biuii'u-1 Jaiitiak — L'Miiiniuiilv oaili.-il IcUinatu-MJ,h|s U iiic iiumv of a pluGf at 

-Un.linah, nlu -i. biuhd lm,.n. 1 1 . ..o Zaiun I- Abidin ami some eihei im lubois 
:d liieii faiiidy. 
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(Here) he built monasteries and erected convents for offering praises 
and thanks to the Great Lord of the universe. 

This clear reservoir he constructed for the thirsty pilgrims of this 
threshold, for the sake of God’s pleasure. 

For years men derived benefit from this lasting vrork of utility, just 
as a thirsty cloud receives water of blessings from the river Nile. 

Because, like a boat for a long period, it received slaps of waves, it 
was at last made to sink down by the heavy burden (or, its base, at last, 
sunk down under the superincumbent mass). 

As there is no constancy in the material objects, long age proved 
to be the cause of its ruin. 

One of the descendants of the monarch, a deceased lady, repaired 
it, in order to gain a perpetual reward and numerous blessings. 

(She is) the exalted cradle, the chastity of the woi-ld, the pearl of the 
casket of modesty, of whom there is no equal or like in the seraglio of 
her chastity. 

So long as each thirsty one drinks water once out of the reservoir, 
may the Great God quench her thirst with the water of Kausar, (one of 
the four springs of Paradise). 

0 Khazir !‘ when I enquii-ed of my experienced intellect about the 
year of its repairs, it suggested (as follows) : 

“ She has poured down for charity’s sake the water of the Salsabil 
(one of the springs of Heaven) into the reservoir of the Zainzam ” (the 
well-known well of Mecca) . 

No. 2. 

“ And the angels called to him, while he stood praying in the arched 
niche.” (This is a text from the Quran, appertaining to Zachariya.) 

No. 3. 

That Khaja, who is both externally and internally a king, is aware 
of the secret of the real state of both worlds. 

If you know, according to the Abjad reckoning, Fdi i.s the year of 
the death of Khaja ’Abdu-llah. 

No. 4. 

In order that the cup-bearer of the divine knowledge may give 
your heart the liquor of wakefulness, come to the assembly of Eiaja 
’Abdu-lliih Ausari. 

The tombstone of his sepulchre is a beautiful cypress which, by its 
excessive beauty', has so moved the angels that they exclaim and ciy like 
tui-tle-doves. 

1 — (rafee addresb; - iioctical uanio of iti*' aiitci. 
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No. 5. 


[No. 2, 


Welcome to the shrine, on the ground of which bows down many a 
head ! Hail to the threshold, the dust of which is kissed by many lips ! 

This is a threshold, by the dust of which kings of the world hold the 
crown of honour and the throne of dignity. 

How can the sun put his face on this exalted threshold, if the sky 
do not double itself under his feet. 

If rain shower down from the roof of its lofty building as if from a 
cloud, grass will grow on the dome of the high sky. 

The world receives light from the sky-lights of its building ; and 
of the truth of this saying both the sun and the moon are witnesses. 
He shuts the doors against all misfortunes, who takes shelter within 
the compound of its threshold. 

It acquired this distinction through the favour of that pious man 
who took his seat here in the cradle of dust, the saint of Hirat, the 
chosen of the Ansar, the dome of whose threshold touched the arch 
of the sky. 

The studies of the students of colleges are his works, and the 
prayers of the disciples of Khinaqahs arc his teachings. 

His tomb is a gazurgah* (a washing-place), wherein the cloud of 
the divine forgiveness washes white the black (sinful) records of men. 

The Mil’ (head-stone) at the head of his grave, overcovered 
with light, serves to apply the coUyrium of wakefulness to the eye of 
the heart of the visitors. 

The lantern of his tomb is a bucket of gold in appearance, by means 
of which the Joseph® of the heart got rid of the confinement of the well. 

May the light of his saintliness, which has spread over the woidd, 
be a guide, up to the day of resurrection, to the travellers led astray 
from the right path. O Jami !* this door is the Ka’abah, (sanctuary) for 
the realization of every desire ; so direct the face of supplication to it and 
submit your want. 

’ Here the word ‘ gazur-gah ’ is used in its literal sense, as a common noun, 
meaning a ‘ washing-place ’ ; bat at the same time it refers to the place of that 
name, mentioned in Note 2. 

’ Mil — a block of atone of roller-like form erected perpendicularly at the 
head (and sometimes Ixith at the head and foot) of a grave to mark the spot ; also, a 
skewer or wire used to anoint the eye with collyriam. Hence a play upon the word. 

’ Here is a reference to the story of Joseph, son of Jacob, who was thrown into 
a well by his envious brothers, but an Arabian merchant, Malik, passing by the well, 
took him ont by means of a bucket. 

■* Jarnl — jioetical name of a celebrated Persian poet, who flourished at Jam 
(name of a town). 
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No. 6. 


The light of the stari of Jingk Khan, the decoration of the masnad 

{ hrone or cushion) has unfortunately put his feet out of the field of the 
world, 

The ’Aziz* (king) of the Mi?r (metropolis) of wealth, the sun 
taring the grandeur of Jupiter, the beauty of the garden of royalty 
(namely) Rustam Muhammad Khan. 

Some one came forward from secrecy, and dictated the year of his 
death (as follows) : — 

“ He is the king of the throne (or cushion) of faith in the dominion 
of the next world.” 


No. 7. 

The words which contain the date of Muhammad Amin Khiin’s 
(death) are ‘ Rauzat-i-Jdwiddti ' (an eternal garden). 

No. 8. 

Alas ! the revolution of the sky threw aside the star which was 
shining in the Zodiac of greatness by its happy rise. 

It uprooted a straight cypress from the garden of kingship, for 
in the cry of the dove you hear a mournful groaning. 

One of the descendant.s of the royal family, whose end has become 
happy on account of the prosperity of the faith, through the holiness 
of the Ka’ahah of Islam, 

Prince Masa’ud, who, on account of his generosity and spirit, was 
accustomed to show politeness, high-mindedness and generosity. 

When wisdom asked the date of his death from Rizwan,^ he 
replied : — 

“ The prince Masa’ud came to Paradise.” 

No. 9. 


It is, by the favour of the incomparablo Eternal Being, the descend 
ing place of the lights of forgiveness. 

No. 10. 

The flower of the garden of beauty, Shah Rnkh, who went out of 
this world with the light of faith. 

^ The word Jcaukah generally means a star ; bnfc it may bo taken as a contraction 
ol hankahah which is applied to a polished steel ball suspended from a long pole and 
carried aa an ensign before the king. 

* ’Aziz-i-Misr — was formerly the title of the minister of Egypt, but afterwards 
it was assumed by the kings themselves. Mi?r — CU. a large town, applied both to 
Egypt and its metropolis Cairo. 

^ Kizwau — the porter or gardener of Paradise. 
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No. 11. 

He said “ Muhammad Rahim Khan carried faith with him.” 

No. 12. 

She is a chaste girl of the descendants of Khdqdn (monarch). 

No. 13. 

The year of his death is “ Biydz-i-Jindn ” (the garden of Heaven). 

No. 14. 

Eight hundred and ninety-three. 

No. 15. 

For the date of the dignified king is : — “ May God, the Most High 
bless his grave.” 

No. 16. 

On the tombstone of his sepulchre, the pen of the decree of God 
wrote ; — “ Indeed his tomb is hallowed.” 

No. 17. 

“ It was the Qadamgah of Hazrat ’Ali.”* 

No. 18, 

Abii-l-Ghazi, Mu’izzu-l-mulk-i-wa-d-din Shah Sultan Husain Abii-l- 
Walid Ahmad, son of Abii-r-Raza of the Hanafi sect, a native of Azadan, 
died in the year two hundred and thirty-two. A, H. 

No. 19. 

And he is the king of lords and chiefs, the martyr killed unjustly, 
the diver of the ocean of divine knowledge, and the traveller in the 
ways of religious observance and spiritual purification, the one chosen 
to look into the mysteries of God the most powerful, ’Abdu-llah, son 
of Mu’awiyah, son of Ja’far, son of Abu Talib ; may God be pleased 
with him and with his grandmother, Zainab, the virtuous daughter 
of the Prophet’s daughter, Fatimah Zahra. Through the exertion of 
the sinful and poor slave, the servant of the descendants of the Prophet, 
this humblo self Shaikh Bayazid, son of ’AH al-Mushrif, (this building 
or tomb was erected) in the year eight hundred and sixty-five, A. H. 

' Q.afiara-gah — place for tlie feet to rest on. 
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No. 20. 

Mu'izzTi-d-daulat-i-wa-l-mnlk-i-wa-d-din, Bayaqra, son of the mon- 
arch, the fortunate martyr ’Umar Shaikh, son of Timdr, the Gurgan, 
died in the year eight hundred and forty-three, A. H. 

No. 21. 

He, before whom stand the kings of the dominions of Islam and 
who is the protection of the monarchy of Khans, the king of all the 
quarters of the world, the fruit of the tree of royalty and justice, by 
inheritance and right, Mu’inu-s-saltanat-i-wa-d-dunya-wa-d-din, Shah 
Bnkh Sultan, son of the fortunate monarch, Sultan Abii Sa'id, the 
Gurgan, son of the great monarch Sultan Muhammad, son of the great 
and just monarch, Miran Shah, son of the first great monarch Qutbn-l- 
haqq-i-wa-s-aaltanat-i-wa-d-dunya-wa-d-din, Amir Timiir, the Gurgan, 
died on the 15th Shawwal, in the year eight hundred and ninety, 
eight, A. H. 

No. 22. 

Mn’inu-s-saltanat-i-wa-d-dunya-wa-d-din, Bayasunghur, son of Shah 
Rukh, sou of Timiir, died on the 6th Jumada-l-tila in the year eight 
hundred and thirty-six, A. H. 

No. 23. 

Nizamu-d-diu, Sultan Ahmad, son of ’Abdu-l-Latif, son of Sultan 
’Ubaid, the Giirgan, son of Shah Rukh Sultan, died on the 10th 
2i-l-bijjah, in the year eight hundred and forty-eight, A. H. 

No. 24. 

Sultan ’Alau-d-daulah, son of Ghiyasu-d-daulat-i-wa-d-din, Baya- 
sunghur, son of the fortunate and praised king, Mn’inu-s-saltanat-i-wa-d- 
dunya-wa-d-din, Shah Rukh Sultan, may God enlighten their judgments, 
died on the 6th of Zi-l-hijjah, in the year eight hundred and sixty, 
three, A. H. 

No. 25. 

Ibrahim Sultan, son of ’Alau-d-danlah, son of Bayasunghur, son of 
Shah Rukh, son of Amir Timiir, died on Thursday, the 18th of the holy 
month of Ramazan, in the year eight hundred and .sixty-three. 

No. 26. 

This is the tomb of her whom the great God granted power to 
have together the sovereiguty of this world and the happino.s.s of the 
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next, and of whose magnanimity there are left, on the face of the earth, 
many great and eminent footprints in the path of benevolence. She 
was Gohar-Shadagha, the exalted cradle, the greatest concealed, the 
Bilqis (the wife of Solomon, the prophet) of her age, the possessor of 
kingdoms in the countries of religion, the chastity of both the worlds, 
may God enlighten her judgment. The great calamity (of her death) 
occurred in the middle of Bamazan, in the year eight hundred and sixty- 
one. 0 God forgive her 1 


No. 27. 

Shaikh Zainu-d-din, the leader and the chief of the faithful, the 
Qntb (saint) having the heaven for his threshold, the Ghaus (saint) 
possessing the knowledge of the mysterious truths, went out from the 
low spot of the earth to the height of heaven, with his skirts free from 
the dust referred to In (the following verse of the Quran) “ I wish I 
were dust.” ^ His age was eighty-one, and this same number, if increased 
by one year, will represent the year of his death. 

[Maulawi Abdul Hak Abid has kindly worked out the various dates, 
mentioned on p. 99. The date 202 is obtained by adding 81 to the value 
of the letters of the two words JG* >.21,1 (91 30 = 121) ; 741 is got 

by adding 1 to the value of iSj oGAa (.30 710) ; and 832 is got by 

adding 1 to the value of JO* .stxiA (91-1-30-1- 710). By .similar pro- 
cesses the following additional dates may be obtained ; viz., 831 by add- 
ing 740, the value of lilj .ilLAik (30 -b 710), to 91, the value of one J'-w ; 
again 861 by adding the same 740 to 121, the value of JU iJj (91 30). 

Besides several other combinations might bo made. But pei'haps the 
date really meant is simply 811, i. e., 1 added on to 81. Ed.] 


Three neio copper-plate grants of Govindachandra Deva of Kanauj, dated 
Samvat 1180, 1181 and 1185. (IFit/i three plates.) — Hy A. Foheeb, 
Ph. D. 

No. I. 

Eaiicdti Plate, Samcat 1180. 

The original plate, containing the inscription now published, is in the 
Provincial Museum at Lucknow. It was found in April 1885 at 
Raiwan, a place eight miles north-west from Biswan in the Sitapiir dis- 
trict, in a small kherd, or mound, into which a Brahman was digging for 

* The infidels will utter theae words oii the day of resurrection, 
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some private purposes. His Highness Raja Amir Hasan Khan of 
Mahmudabad acquired the plate and presented it to the Lucknow Mu- 
seum. 

The plate (see Plate VI), which is inscribed on one side only, 
measures 1' 2j " by IIV' ; the edges being raised into rims. The in- 
scription is in perfect preservation throughout ; but the technical execu- 
tion is badly done, there being a good deal of clerical mistakes and of 
misshapen letters. It is composed in Sanskrit and written in Devanagari 
characters. The seal is circular, 3" in diameter ; it slides on a plain ring 
about thick and 4" in diameter, which passes through the ring-hole 
in the top of the plate. The inscribed surface of the seal has suffered 
a good deal from corrosion ; but the traces still visible fully prove that it 
is identical with the seal of the Basahi plate* of Govindachandra Deva, 
of Samvat 1161, which has in relief across the centre the legend Sn'nuid- 
Ooviyidacliandradevah ; in the upper part Garuda, half-man and half-bird, 
kneeling and facing full front ; and in the lower part a sanlcha-sheW. 
The weight of the plate is 5 lbs. 2 oz., and of the seal 2 lbs. 4 oz., total 
7 lbs. 6 oz. 

The historical information afforded by this plate is the same as 
that derived from the other four grants of Govindachandra Deva already 
known. t Of the four ancestors of Govindachandra Deva who are enu- 
merated here as elsewhere, vi:., Yas'ovigraha, Mahichandra, Chandra- 
deva and Madanapala, nothing specific is mentioned beyond this, that 
Chandradeva acquired the sovereignty over Kanyakubja (Kanauj) and 
that his kingdom included Benares, Ayodhya, and ancient Dehli. 
Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the sovereignty over 
Kanyakubja is described in verse 8 as having been newly acquired, even 
when Govindachandra, the grandson of Chandradeva, was reigning. 
This seems to indicate that Kanyakubja was lost during the reign of 
Madanapala and re-acquiied by Govindachandra Deva. 

The grant was made on Monday, the full-moon day of the month 
Milrgas'irsha, in the (Vikrama) year 1180, answering it appears to 
Monday, the 21st November 1123 A. D. The king, (Jorindachaudra 

* This gr.ant has been nlitcd .and tr.anslatcd by Dr. Itajondralila Mitra in the 
Jonr. As. Soo. Beng., Tol. XLII, p. 3Z1 £f. and re-piUted by Mr. Fleet in the Ind. 
Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. inl. Another grant of tlie same king, of Saqivat 117t, 
has been published by Dr, R. Mitra in the Jonr. As. Sue. Bong., \ ul. XLII, p. 3J-I 
fE. The two original plates are in the Lucknow Mnsenm. 

f Viz., the two grants of Govindachandra Deva, of Samvat 1101 and 11/ 
mentioned above ; a grant of the same, of Samvat 1177. partly edited by Dr. 1 . i.. 
Hall in tho Jour. As. Soc, Beng., Vol. XXXI. p- 123 ; a grant of the ./f Samvat 

1182, edited and transUuetl by Dr. F. E. Hall. d-. \ol. XXl It p 2 12 11 
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Vei-a, when making the grant, was at Benares ; the donee wa.s the 
Brahman Thalckura Hdludifyamrmd of the Farusara class (ijotm) ; and 
the object granted was the village of Sohanjaka in the Navagrdnia 
district {pattaU). I am unable to identify these places. 


Text* 

[1] ^ n n 

n [t, II] 

[2] siirfgjrgT^i^ig i wfsnjw 

y «] 

[3] ssfvwf^ fim I tsrnnT*f|jgmnT ainrif^ w ii ii] ?T«t^irtr sr?- 

nrr^f?<RPB^r 

[4] ;f«TflTtrvfiTr«T: y ttt^irJrnBrnr^fimfWTfg^nnf^ y fl»j?rr- 

f«#gTrft)Tra 

s» 

[а] II [n II] iTtmisiwrfv 

*1*1 LO f<3)«rF ^THT- 

[б] fi^n wrTfpfi^f^T: II [i II] nwrw^r 

< '■* ^ 

fsrsnfr^'^: i «r9Tr1w?5<*^roiw- 

[7] f^: ?r%Tgt: vf^r: ii [f ii] N^rntlVsmg^irnf- 

grr^^r^ns^sffKpTfffHig^.'Wwrw- 
[6] ♦JTv^Jir flutist II ’?«nw(^fw'^frwJTi%Tf^isrr^h5rf^: 
t%€tsrisrsr: u a] 


* From the original plate. 

L. 1. The second stroke after snporfluous. Read ; ^ift- 

I ^ 

L. 2. Omit the visarga after j 

L. 3, Bead a7iq(f<B ’Wi I 

L. 4. The second stroke after saperflaons ; read . the sio'n after 

superflnoas ; o^C^o ( 

L. 5, Head q(Tfiffifig%T^T%Ty W »j i '^ rf l'«l *l f^ ; | 

L. 6. Head nvfinsW ; vfT^f: ; 

I A grant of Madaiiapilla. of Samvat llSi, jaibjishod by JJr. F. E, 
Hall in the Juar. As. Soc. Bong.. Vol. XXVll, ,,. 220 ff , reads instead of | 

L. 8. ; the second stroke after superfluous; rcail 

f%»P ; 1 ww being a .syuonyui of according to Henauhandra. 
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[9] ww K s i ra H *rT»5: ii 

JRrf tr )frf^=5^*s TfH 

[10] 11 [= II] ST ^?rmjf=^nr »n3irii«i i ^fi- 

flT w ^w- 

[11] grr: II [<f II] ii 'jtiwf i <,<««■« K i gnfVrrgr'iT^ - 

WT?TiTOT%^Tfsrsr«tT^ifyi- 

[12] rr^Nfj?r^rfV^'fHift?'rT^i^ni i qTwwiir^H^itrsrTfVTTarrnr^T- 

[13] I 'iT»miTT^H^ra3irfVTr3ni^flS<.'K«HT%’^^fiTJi «i m fJi - 

[11] fw(%^v1%^Tp(">* f^sr^ ii sRrum^’pf i ^- 

[15] fsrfwgTsn^w'TJiwrsffJf ^ Tr3iTi#l^r5nffgmif%!ni^^TT- 

tsfi^fwiTTiTTf^ra'i- 

tr?fw trv^7<?fr1^»j- 

[17] Rr *r«TT [l] f? f< »r TO >w<im<TfVRiRi»TOW: 

^WT’TT: ^- 

[18] v^n??^T r<t<»iRa 'qRr'ii^rforM<q*i»ff; #r®TvxgTraref%735! 

[10] 11 ’^Hi^rTT'ireir ’t3rR?^ t^fNTi\%^w5- 

jfjimT 

[20] HfiTO^3T»jfTf<raJr'ifren*iRisrRrfv<i*^n?T«^rT®»n?w^?TTTf^w^itr^'f- 

L, 9. Bi’aO ; o’crssjo ; OlO =oc lU'l ^tn'.ko after •iT.rj: superfluous ; 

road ^1S5T^“ ; ' 

L. in. Read o^i®-; ;‘>f?T^ ; o^RfWaT I 

L 11. The siu'u after ^n]ior!!ii-eis ; road o1TT«^1TTT«HT%^Tfi(af««ri" I 

h. 12. Road • o'n'fl^<lll*l*fI%-^<51«>H<»lMI- I 

[j. 13. Road o|gtTI<I^f«JIWmTo ; »'TTW^TTrTl?*iT%tHT» \ 

L, It. Tin' riu:u» after and ^up-rfluons; read 

tlTW^ft^TZnra- I ^ c 

L.’’ld. Rea. I I 

L. 17. Read fgf^rrTO I 

L, IS, Read t(^T«‘‘ ; I 

L. 19. Read I . 

L, 2I', Read ojiurf^qfiistt t I 
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[211 ftvPEi ^raTcTK^iTsrtsr 

wienf^wst^" ' 

[22] ^grftnfr^fT»i^m?RTT»raTT*n'i®^’ i 'rrre’C’ff^ i 





[ 23 ] 

•sfT^ptra 


[ 24 ] «srr 

f^ti I <a-<*raHf!*re«^r- 

[ 25 ] II I ijf*} *i: 

iJ^R [i] ^v ^ w 

[ 2 G] II [t,o 11 ] ^T ^I ^Tg I ^1 

f^perf ii [ri, ii] jj- 

[ 27 ] ^mRT ^«<ir i )nrr %Tf«Pi<i%ir ijfjf’^Tit ij it [i,? «] 

[ 28 ] I •^T^T ^]^»| 5 fTT < 1155 ^ «IT% II [is II] WrftSIWliTftfs^' 

'^'5 fft^- 

[20] sfst i%[f^]irftfii II 


Tonnslation. 


Om ! May it be well! (v. 1). May the agitation of Lakshmi 
during the amorous dalliance, when her hands wander over the neck of 
Vaikuijtha (Vishnu) filled with eager longing, bring you happiness ! 

(v. 2.) After the linos of protectors of the earth born in the solar 
race had gone to heaven, there came a noble (personage) Yas<ivir/rahn 
by name, (who) by his plentiful splendour (was) as it w*ere the sun 
incarnate.* 

(v. 3.) His son was MahicliaivJra who spread his boundless fame, 
resembling the moon’s splendour, (even) to the boundary of the ocean. 

L. 21. Bead ; *Ji«nfipfTO3R^ 1 

L. 22. Bead S5S^(fwiT<»’5f?RI»riBr|*l?l^i|i^<liR^' tnTRTJn^R 

L. 23. Bead 3^0 tlirieo ; WT^Pirm 1 

L. 25. Bead ; ufB ; Wt ; tUqj- |' 

L. 26 . Read finjrf w « ; ’?tff ^^arri I 

L. 27. Read sTORt S H’lf ; Sf 'IQEttlfjf ; , 

^'1 

L. 28. Rp.ad ^pc^l ^RBWfl ; Wt^- 

L. 29. Read 
* iletre ; Inclravajru. 
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(v. 4.) His son was the king, the illustrious Ghandradeva, whoso 
one delight was in statesmanship, who attacked the hostile hosts (and) 
scattered the haughty brave warriors (as the moon does) the darkness. 
By the valour of his arm he acquired the matchless sovereignty over 
the glorious Gadhipura,* * * § when an end was put to all distress of the 
people by his most noble prowess.f 

(v. 5.) Protecting the holy bathiiig--places of Kasi (Benares), 
Kusika (Kanauj), J Uttarakosahi (Ayodhya), ami the eity of Indra 
(Indrasthana, ancient Dehli),§ after he had obtained them, (and) 
incessantly bestowing on the twice-boni gold equal (in weight) to his 
body, he eternally|| marked the e.arth with the scales (on which ho had 
himself weighed) .If 

(v. 6.) Victorious is his son Madanapdla, the crest- jewel of the 
rulers of the earth, the moon of his family. By the sjiarkling waters 
from his coronation-jars the coating of the impurity of the Kali yuga 
(the present, or iron-age) was washed off from the earth.* 

(v. 7.) When he wont forth to victory, the orb of the earth bent 
down beneath the excessive weight of the footsteps of his rutty ele- 
phants marching along, tall as towering mountains : then, as if suffer- 
ing from cold, S'esha, radiant with the clotted blood that trickled from 
his palate pierced by the crest-jewel, bid his face for a moment in his 
bosom.f 

(v. 8.) As the moon, whose rays diffuse in abundance liquid 
nectar, { from the ocean, so was born from the ruler of men Goviada- 
chandra Seva, who bestowed cows giving abundant milk. As one 
restrains an (untrained) elephant, .so he secured by his creeper-iiko 
long arms the new (i. e., newly acquired) kingdom. § 

(v. 9.) When bis vvar-elophauts had in three quarters in no wi..>e 
found elephants their equals for combat, they roamed about in the 

* Gadhipura, ‘town of Gadhi,’ the father of Viwauiitra, is Kanyukuhja, or 
Kanauj. 

t Metre ; Sardularikridita. 

X Ku^ikatirtha is apparently Gadhiitnra, or Kunyaknbjn, as Kubka is tlio 
father of Gadhi. 

§ Indrasthana is very jirobably another name for ludraprastha, or ancient 
Dehli. 

The two Benares ;jrants read distinctly e., hantlrcds of time-'. 

V Metre ; Vasantatilaka. 

* Metre : Vasantatilaka. 

t Metre ; S'ardhlavikridita. 

I This translation is based on the readings of the two Benares grants. 

§ Metie; Vasantatilaka. 
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region of the melder of thunderbolt, (/. c., the East), like i'i%'als of the 
mate of Abhramu.* 

(L. 11.) He it is who has homage reiiderod to his feet by the 
circle of all rajas ; he, the most worshipful, the supreme king of 
maharajas, the supreme lord, the devout worshijiper (jf 3I:ihe4vara 
(Vishnu), the lord over the three rajas, (f/-.) the lord of horses (itk-a- 
pati), the lord of elephants (jajupat!) and the lord of men (narapatij 
(like) Brihaspati investigating the various sciences, the illustrious 
Govindachandra Deva, who meditates on the feet of the most worshipful, 
the supreme king of maharajas, the supreme lord, the devout worship- 
per of Mahesvara, the illustrious Madannpdla, who meditated on the 
feet of the most worshipful, the supreme king of maharajas, the supreme 
lord, the devout worshipper of ilaheivara, tlio illustrious Clutiidro.dcLit, 
who by his own arm acquired the .sovereignty over Kanyakubja ; — 

(L. 14.) He, the victorioii.s, commands, informs and decrees to all 
the peopde assembled, re.sideiit at the village of Sulianja'ka, a part of 
Balurt, in the Xaviujainm district, and also to the rajas, rdjTiis (queens), 
ytivardjas (heirs-apitarent), counsellors, chaplains, warders of tin; gate, 
commanders of the troops, treasurers, keepers of records, physicians, 
astrologers, superintendents of gynaocoums, niossengcrs, and to officers 
having authority as regards elephants, houses, towns, mines ('il-ara), 
districts (sthdna), cattlo-.statious, a.s follows ; — 

(L. 17.) Be it known to you that, after having bathed hero to- 
day in the Ganges at the divine and blessed .V'dikeiavaghata.+ at the 
glorious Varanasi (Benares), on the oeeasion of the .sun’s entrance into 
another zodiacal sign after midnight, after having duly .satislieil the 
sacred texts, divinities, .saints, men, beiue-s and tlie groups of ancestors, 
after having worshipped the .sun wlio,su .s[)leudunr is [jotent in rending 
the veil of darknes.s, tifter having praised him whoso crest is a {tortion 
of the moon, (i. e., S'iva), after having performed adoration of Vasudeva 
(Vishnu incarnate as Krishna), the protector of the three worlds, after 
havdng sacrificed to fire (Agni) an oblation of clarified butter with abun- 
dant milk, rice and sugar, — ^we have, in order to increase the (spiritual) 
merit and the fame of our parents and of ourself, on Monday, the day 

of full-moon of Margaslreha sudi, in the (Vikrama) Sam vat year 1180, 

given the above-wn-itten village with its water and dry land, with its 
mines of iron and .salt, with it.s fisheries, ^vith its ravines and saline 

» Metre : DrutaTilaDihka. Abliranm is the female clcphanc of tlic East (tlic 
region of Indra), tlio mate of Airavala. 

t The a:^yaiiati. gnja|iati, and narapati are high of state. 

X The quay of AtUke^java, or A ishnu, atill maiutaiiiifi its repataciou for sanctity 

at Benares. 
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waters, with and including its groves of via'ViuTca and mango trees, 
enclosed gardens, bushes, grass and pasture land, witli what is above 
and below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper boundaries, 
to the Thal'iura, the illustrious BdhhlihjasLinud, Bnihman, son of the 
TluiTchura, the illustrious Maliddihin, grandson of the Thakkara, the 
illustrious Bdinodarn, of the Pariisiira clan {ijotra) (and) whose three 
pravaras (ancestors) are Vasishtha, S'akti, aud Parasara, — (confirming 
our gift) with (the pouring out) trom the palm of our hand, shaped 
like a cow’s ear,* (of) water purified with kum grass (and) ordaining 
(that it shall be his) as long as moou and sun (endure). Aware (of 
this), you, being ready to obey (our) commands, will make over (to 
him) every kind of income, the due sliaref of the produce, the money- 
rent (pravanikara),X the taxes on aromatic reeds (turuMcailanda) 
the taxes on royal mace-bearers and eunuchs, || and so forth. 

(L. 25.) And on this (subject) there are (the following) verses : 
(v. 10.) Both, he who accepts land aud ho who grants it, are equally 
meritorious, and they go certainly to heaven. 

(v. 11.) Wliocver robs laud whether given by himself or by others, 
becoming a maggot, sinks with his parents into ordure. 

(v. 12.) The alienator of land-grants cannot cxi>iato his crime even 
(by dedicating to public use) a thou.sand tanks, by (performing) a hun- 
dred horse-sacrifices, aud by giving away in charity ten millions of cattle. 

(v. 13.) The donor of land dwells in heaven for the space of 
sixty thousand years ; the resiimcr, and the abetter thereof, are doomed 
to abide in hell for a like period. 

(L. 28.) This copper-plate grant has been written by the kdijastha, 
the TliaJckura, the illustrious VUvavuiM. 

No. II. 

Benares Plate (A), <f Sumvat 1181. 

This plate and the following. No. Ill, were .sent by Mr. J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, C. S., C. I. E., in September IhStl, to the Lucknow 
Museum ; but as their owner, Sitaram Agarwalii of Benares, asked 
the absurd price of Rs. 25h, the otter was not accepted. At the re- 
quest of the owner, they were forwarded to Surgeitn- Major I)r. G. C. 

• Several j'itslia's prescribe that at tlsc recitation of Veilic tc.vts the right hand 
should be so held as to look like a cow’o ear. 

t Viz., the tenth of the ja-oduec. 

J This word has generally been translated with ' tolls on qaadriviala ’ ; but it 
takes here as elsewhere the place of the usual Hnni'j,'. 

§ This expressi'in has by Dr. K. E. flail, b c., been taken to uieau “ iluhaiii- 
madau amercemuuis.” 

II These taxes I have uot met with anywhere eUe. 
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Hall of the Naini Jail, in whose possession they now are. No information 
is forthcoming as to where they were originally found. 

Plate A (see Plate VII) which is inscribed on one side only, 
measures I' 2j" by Ilj". It is quite smooth, the edges being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rims. The right corner is broken off, 
and the inscription has been very much defaced by rust, making it quite 
illegible in some places. Yet the lost portions can easily bo restored 
with the help of the preceding record, as they are of no material 
importance. The inscription is composed in Sanskrit and written in 
Devanagari characters. There is a ring-hole in the top of the plate, but 
the ring and seal are lost. The weight of the plate is 8 Sts. 

The grant is dated Thur.sday, the Tth lunar day of the bright half 
of the month Bhadrajtada of the (Vikrama) year 1181, answering it 
appears to Thursday, the 'Jth September 1121 A. D. The king 
Goviiidachunitra Leva, when making the grant was at Benares ; the 
donee was the Brahman Fandita Bhiipati Sari, id of the Mauneija gotra ; 
and the object granted was the village Trihhdndi in the Yavaala district, 
which places I am unable to identify. 


Text.* 

[1] W [ll] [l] B 

1 [i II] 

[2] ira-iQ I Mfrsrr^rr jtwt 

C Mifil fif[m i] 

[3] 9ir]q[ft<f ?j5it: [ii ^ II] 

[1] ]^<t: I] fi- 

[fl]ar^rf^^ il [a ii] 

[5] ’riT^T^LTrrfvJrjjg [t] ^[rT] 

^•tir^-ni II [a, a] »T^r<it^T 

[o] sRrsi i 

: q^rfw: [u i 11] 


* From tlic ork'inal plate. 

L. 4, Eeail ; ^[ftro ^ 

h. It. Read I 

II. 7. Read I 
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[8] grftfr: iH[:] fsj^JTTsrsr; ii [« ii] 7WT^[ra]»T 

[9] wtr araf rffr i[i c n] ^ ^['smnr^- 

«]’fr I 

[10] [>JH]?®W5t[lTlW]3T ’SJW tWJIarr: II II] w II tw 

trrwfiK^fl^TrafiftiKrannra^T'i'wiT- 

[ 11 ] ^[^Tfir 5 Tw]^nnf^'rrit^[l>]«irfW>?Hrft=^* 5 jt^Tji^raiijTf?'?T»iv?TT«»i'?TTr- 

[13] [T^]wffrftflfrif^^^’5tti ft[3r]fl- II [f^T]'it?it*rf%- 

^rf%#i fsrf%L^5r]«nKT^iTirrn«ffiT TraTi#t*?TTi3i- 

[14] [*ff5^]^TTf??rs(#l[^iT]t5nq[ffiMi»i3iir]ilT^i^«[1%airfv]’?Ji^fiTf^i*fT:'i- 
r<<*^fr<»fT[gT]>mirr^T^rsrjrTfi^ifv^nlT- 

^nWrWT; 

[ft«i?]^: ?,l=l 8 [ilj 

[17] w? [’?t»r?rncT]8t^ jtJTT^ wr<?r f%^^5s^«^3i»fsfqgjiuiT«'if^m fH- 
[fi?T]<?r*S»'?3^'?Zfl'«<J««!3?.rf^T?'C|55rF- 

[18] f^vqnfRi-g^nst^ 'i?rt ^-] 

fkvwi ®wi HmrftRTTrijR^ T<!a^i^rr- 

'» i 

[19] §tir?T5re*qnqiir?mTgTi^§l. 
r^rejfr- 

[•20] [•^T]«f gi;v]WT^fr?^ I fy5RTT^ I ’jfirrrftwf^'ffH'^rsr 
I ^r- 


L. 8 . Read weRTTTf^ ; 

L. 9 . Ri'ad Tq'TjRtFyV'T ; llaUTSf^ I 

L. 12 . Head o^f^tffjTo | 

L, 1 . 1 . Ui'ad ^F^^niTT^nit I 

Ii. 1 i. Ri.>ad ofiflfgriro I 

L. 1.5. iiMd ; till'd' 

Ii. 17 . Road ^tir^-TTTniWt JITFrat I 

Ii. 18 . Hi'ui i 

L. 19 . R'-ad | 

Ii. 20 . PuTid )ITV»WW^fr?aifw 5 lWTI^ HTO<I’ff»lfT'?fwtRra tffelTiftWT- 


oTRJ I 


•11 nfti-r ^ i-> «(ij>.-j>hni 
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[21] ^r?r[i *1^ «f[«rT]C^* 

»jT5rww»nJi<*<.y<jnii'*^ 

[22] ^3’y[>j]fiT[^]#KT^isr wmrf¥5ft^ ii w ii ^ ^^[r:] ii 

^ ?r: ^(fir[3z]^TfH I i 

[23] fit I ii R® n] wwr Ti3fT[f«s] 

[24] » ^5, n] JTTw^ ^ [i] ^<-ir<<*«iwii^ 

^ II It] ^TfrftsrcTftiTT 

[25] [l] gyu^ I^ 3Tt^r% II II] ^ 

[I] ^ bt-] 

[2G] in:% n h] ^^ifV’isfwiFTW^^TT 

WTiri: I ^ri>iri^T?f3T^[fi?^'^T ST-] 

[27] Tnrr vw trtfl’fr ii [T,ii, ii] srT*5tnnf^ 

i] f^r^[?i*Tiyn?-] 

[2S] flif^T mf^ %i srrar wiv: ii ii] ^mr ^t- 

^rw]: I] ^6^[f|J^T II [t.«> «]] 

[29] ^ ^ a f ^ il *r?rft: II 

Translatiun. 

Om ! May it be -well ! — (verses 1 to 9 = verses 1 to 9 of the prece- 
ding.) 

(1. 10.) He it is who has homage rendered to his feet by the 
circle of all nijas ; he, the most worshipful, the .supreme king of maha- 
rajas, the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of ildhe.svara, tlie lord 
over the three rajas, (rir.), Hie lord of horses, the lord of elephants, and 
the lord of mcu. (like) Brihaspnti investia-ating the various sciences, the 
illu.strions Govindachaiulra Deca , — who meditate.s on the feet of the most 
worshipful, the supreme king of maharajas, the supreme lord, the de- 
vout worshipper of ilahc.svara, the illustrious Madanapdla, who medi- 
tated on the feet of the most worshipful, the supreme king of maharajas, 

L. 21, Read ^pn^JT^T^' I 

L. 22. Read w^; the sign .after 

yrdia ^ g ifir i 

L. 2S. Re.ad f’HlTf ; ^Klf<F«: I 

L. 2t. Ill ad 15 ^; I 

L. 25. 11. .id irft i 

L. 27. Read ?TTirf ; vwraWsRTifit | 

L. 2«. Read Wf=' ; I 

L. 29, Ro.ad ?Tr8(T^ « 

Jf ■» 
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tlie illustrious CJiandradeva, who by his own urm liad acquired the 
sovereignty over Knnyakuhi.a, : — 

(1. 13.) He, the victorious, command.s, informs and decrees to 
the people assembled, resident at the village of T/'iliJta/irlf, in the Yavn- 
ala district, and also to the rajas, rajiiis, yuvarajas, counsellors, 
chaplains, warders of the gate, commanders of troops, treasurers, keepers 
of records, physician.s, astrologer.s, superintendents of gynecaeums, 
messengers, and to the olliccrs having authority as rer''ards elephants, 
horses, towns, mines, district.s, cattle-stations, as follows : — 

(1. 15.) After having bathed hove to-day in the Ganges, at the 
illustrious Varanasi (Benares), after having duly satisfied the sacred 
texts, men, being-s and the g-roups of .ancestors, after having worshipped 
the sun whose splendour i.s potent in rendering the veil of darkness, 
after having praised him whoso crest is a portion of the moon (S'iva), 
after having performed adoration of Vasndova (Krishna), the protector of 
the throe worlds, after having sacrificed to fire an oblation of clarified 
butter, I have, in order to increase tlic (spiritual) merit and the fame 
of my parents and mysell', and with the con.sont of the illustrious rajas, 
feudatory princes (sainanta), and the great lady, the queen, the illus- 
trious D'tlhana'hvi',* at the occasion of giving the vnluahle present of a 
plough to the highest, (/. c.. Brahmans). f on Thursday, the 4tli lunar 
day of the bright half of Dliadr,apada, in the (Vikrama) Sainvat year 
1181, — given the aijove-written village with its water and dry land, 
with its mines of iron and salt, witlt its leaves (parnakara).+ with its 
ravines and saline wastes, with its fi.slieries, with ,nnd including its 
groves of mango trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, grass and pasture laud, 
with what is above and below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to it.s 
proper boundaries, to the Brahman, the Pandita, the illustrious Bhupafi- 
sarnxi, son of the Pandita, the illiistriou- Xarapah', grandson of the 
P.andita, the illustrious MiiJiifnH of the Jlai'iuja f/ofra (and) whose throe 
yrarurns .are Gadhcy.a (Vi'Vaniitra), Bharg.tva (Cliyavana), and Vaira- 
havya (Aruna), — (confirming my gift) with (the pouring nut) from 
my hand, shaped like a cow's ear, (of) water j)urified with ku-a-grass, 
(.and) ordaining (that it .shall bo hi-) iw long as moon and .sun (endure). 
Aware (of this), you, being ready to obey (my) commands, will make 
over to liim the due sh.are of the jirodnce, the mono 3 '-i.ont, the taxes on 
aromatic reeds, and .so forth. 

* This is tlie only inst.mce where the n.anic ot (Joviiiilachandra Der.a’g consoi-r 
oconrs. 

t Sisteeu snoh valuable gifts i «■//. t.l are particniarly enumerated in ;!i.> 

^ Vi:,, the p.an, or bet<d-ieaves. 

I- 
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(1. 22.) And on this (svibject) there arc (the following) verses : 
(v. 10.) Both, he who accepts land and he wdio grants it, are equally 
meritorions. and they go certainly to heaven. 

(v. 11.) This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, including 
Sagara (king of Ayodhya) and others. To whomsoever belongs the 
earth for the time being, he enjoys the fruit (of such gifts). 

(v. 12.) He who rob.s a cow, a gold coin (svarna = suvariia), or a 
finger’s breadth of land, dwells in hell until the dissolution of universe. 

(v. 13.) The resumers of land dedicated to gods and Brahmans, 
become dwellers in arid wastes, avoid of water, and dry hollows in trees, 
and are born as black serpents, 

(v, 14.) The donor of land dwells in heaven for the space of sixty 
thousand years ; the resumor, and the abettor thereof, are doomed to 
abide in hell for a like period, 

(v, 15,) Sovereignty i.s like unto clouds impelled by wind, ((, e., 
inconstant), worldly pleasures are sweet oidy for the moment, the life 
of man is but a drop of water at the point of a blade of gra.ss ; virtue 
verily is the only groat friend for translation to a future world.* 

(v. 10.) All the gifts of former kings arc productive of virtue, 
wealth and fame, — how can he, who claims the name of goodness, re- 
sume them but as emblems of vomited food.t 

(v. 17.) A conch-shell, a throne, an umbrella, choice horses, and 
excellent elephants, oh Purandara (Indra), are the royal insignia which 
constitute the reward of giving away land. 

(1. 29.) And this copper-plate grant has been written by the 
respectable ha the rhah'h^iieti, the illustrious (and) venerable 
Ohan'lra. (May) favourable f.trtiiue (and) groat felicity (attend) ! 

No. III. 

Be, tare- Plate (B), of Sa/iivat 1185. 

As regards the history of this grant, see the preceding inscription. 
Plate B (sec Plate \'1II), which is inscribed on one side only, 
measures 1' 5" by 12j", It is quite smooth, the edges being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rira.s. The plate is broken into two 
parts in the middle, but the inscription is in perfect order throimhout ; 
it is composed in Sanskrit and written in Devauagari character.s, ^There 
is a ring-hole in the top of the plate, but the ring and seal are not forth- 
coming. The weight of the plate i.s 11 lbs. 

Tiio grant i.s d.itcd Friday, the 15th lunar day of the bright h.alf 
of Chaitra of the (Vikrama) year 1185, answering it ajipears tolpriday, 

* Metre : Vasanratilaku. 
t Metro : Vagantatilaka. 
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the 20th March 1128 A. D. The date is given both in letters and 
figures. The king Govindachandra Deva, when making the grant, was 
at Benares ; the donee was the same Brahman, mentioned in tlio pre- 
ceding grant, Paiidita BliupaHsanmi of the Mnniieija ijotra ; and the 
object granted was the village of Java in the Fitroha district, which 
places I am unable to identify. 

This grant is of considerable historical value as it proves that 
Govindachandra Deva was still reigning in Sainvat 11S.5, or 1128 A. D. 

Text* 

[1] [l] ^ 

[ii 11] 

[2] JTffis [i] sri^i Trg^TT; i [i ^ ii] 

\ [i] ^TtiiT« 5 'TrTtf ik ainiriT i [i 

[ 3 ] H] arrnrfV't=*is 5 (r 

[I] [ii a ii] 

[5] w't %srT%ffi [ii i ii] nwiijrti fw#t=5- 

fsrsfjTt^^s?- [l] i 

[6] sraif^w 'nr# vftwr: i ]i i ii] 

[7] fT[^jrf#rr^r*rw^rf%w; w't; gui«^ fsr#tirT?riT i [i il] 

[ 8 ] Wtr ll^t ^ [II = II] ST 

jriiiim [i] 

[P] ®w^w«T ^rzurafr: [ii «>: n] t: sti h 3 fl 'W t[w]: tiTw- 

wfTK^^n:T 5 fifvT[ 5 j<rc«^K'n:«r«iM' 8 Tf#»iv#r'?if^’ft- 

* From the origiu.il pl.ate. 

L. 1 . Reafl ^ I 

L. 2 . Head afmf^ I 

L. 3. Ecirl ; onffliTI^^o | 

L. 4 . Read UntPS’ i “'lif#*! I 

L. 5 . Read »rTf*r^T<?rTf^:;'>^^#'!^i%iT:; the sign alcei- auperflaous. 

L. 6 . Read I 

L. 7 . Read ; »^TS^fsi^ari^^Sf^TT 5 {fj[#r iR 5 ?{: I 

L. 8 . Read i 

h. 0 . Read I 
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[ 10 ] 

[ 11 ] 

[ 12 ] 

[ 13 ] 

[ 14 ] 

[ 15 ] 
[IG] 
[ 17 ] 
[IS] 
[ 10 ] 
[ 20 ] 




I 3TT>rT»niTwf5RTft^r ^ TTgfTT#t^Tm- 

[i] f^i%<TW w^rff ^^rRfri^f^rr- 

?rw: ^-sf^^rr- 

*nf^ SW'ra ^w»nwf 
41 ^^^] ftw^FTT- 

TH^t I «55fi^ I jf Jim 

m*.(i|i*i^+jn«u7rf^irwqwi*-^'<fV'?Lr<ii«*<?i»iy-] 

< ’^i ftvm 

>n^[iSgnmfn]'j; 

»T^rTfmT^^4wgrTl^: «T^rgjff^ra i ^in»re i i 

cv 

w4w ■wre's?t%‘ *?«rT ?j«jTfWHi«rwni»fTJi^T- 

?i-] 

n W II »%wi: [ll] ’Sj: ^fffJZ^lfrr ^ [l] 

gv]- <j'<!g«»*it’ip' ^^Jiif«sfl II [?,» ll] aTT^i 


L. 10. Read clfJ^jfiatlo i 

L. 11. Tlu,' MVng after f<(.ji^ are supcrfluons. 

L. 12. Read Tl^raf ; of^TT^- | 

L. 13. RlmO ,; <>%f%rro i 

li. It. Read ■ ^i^iairr; ^Jifrrar: ; 

twHi^grisisfa^; i 

L. i.j. Head ^]*rm<i^: t^TSwi^f 

frr»?l OTffk^t^ ; ^3^- 1 

h. iij. Read uj^ JiTi^ ; ftfv^t^«fsreRgro I 

L. 17. R.a.l iTsTf ; lT=gTqi»J%»r| 

I,. IS. R. ad otj^jf^jTffijHTt^mT^ra ^rI^(^WT^^Rr^f^Jfa^^aTI^r^Tfl!3r^ft^^ft•- 
'^ff|^^i^I I 

L. lU. Ke.id sr«% I 

L. 20, Head ^'ia>l:, Sfftnziflffl. ^fli ^ ; af^| 
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[21] [l] I [l ll] WTfl 

TTstifw: gjrrri^fiT ^ Km w^i w ii «] kik- 

[■22] ?Fi [i] ^TKlKmiKlfK II [?.^ II] 

KW^Klfiir ^ KKfK [I] ^T^KT KIKKmi K 
[23] KI^K sn:% Ktg II [^8 II] KT^f KI %r 'rr^^rf [i] ^ ftgiijf 

Pfsfv: KK »r5tfw II [?,1 It] KmiKKIK 'TlfK^KflK 

[21] TTKK^: [l] KIKTKfuq KKIKg^KPHf Kn# qri% KTKrft^T 

II [?,^ II] ^rfsr w Kt^fiinfii 

[25] Ti[f>ir i] fKrnimKT’fnrf^ifir [Kifsr] %t kw ki'k KKrT^^lK: ii [r.-a ii] 

KKIfflKt ^ [ij KKT %Tfe'5mi^ K 

[26] fw II [^c n] v4%fKI315T^’?N^fK II 

'I'fanslation. 

Om ! May it be well ! — (vei-sos 1 to 0 = 1 to 1> of iuscnplion, 
No. !.)■ 

(1. 0.) He it i.ii who has lioinaye rciulorcd to hiij feet l)y the eirelc 
of all raja^! ; he, the most worshipful, the supreme kiuy of maharajas, 
the sttjireme lord, the devout worshipper of ilahc'vara. the lord over 
the three rajas, (t'i~.), the lord of liorses. the lord of elephants, and the 
lord of men, (like) Brihaspati iiivestigiitiug the various seiences, the 
illustrious CfovinihiclKiiidnt licca , — who meditates on the feet of the most 
worshipful, the supreme king of maharaja.s, the sujiremu lord, the 
devout woiship[ier of Mihesvara. the illustrious Mu'huia^fd't , — who 
meditated on the feet of the most worshipful, the supremo king of 
maharajas, the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of !Mahesvara, the 
illustrious Chandradeva who by his own arms had acquired the sovereign- 
ty over Kanyiikubja : — 

(1. 12.) He, the victorious, commends, informs, and decrees to all 
the people assembled, resident at the vilhiee of Jani in the Piind.d 
district, and also to the rajas, rajuis, yuvarajas, counsellors, chaplains, 
warders of the gate, cunuuander.s of troojes, treasurers, keciiers of re- 
cords, physicians, astrologeivs, supcriuteutleuts of gyuecaeums, mes- 
sengers, and to the tillicers having authority as regards elephants, 
horses, towns, mines, districts, cattic-.statious, as follows : — 

L. t'l. Re.ul ; KJTTtfxfK: i Km ; I 

L. 22. Ku.iil K | ; Kfir'; WiiNi I 

L. 23. Hr.al ■kth KQafTj 1 {KKISWifKK: I 

L. 21. ; KTKt? ; oKWm- I 

L. 2,J. Re.ul ktk: jjm- 1 

L. 2(;. Read KiKt?l4 I 
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FNo. 2: 


A. Fiibrcr — Thi'ce new cnpjier-plate tjranfs of 

(I. 14.) Be it known to you that, — after having bathed hero to- 
day in the Ganges, at the illustrious Varauasi (Benares), on the occasion 
of tlio sun’s entrance into another zodiacal sign after midnight, after 
having duly satisfied the divinities, saints, men, beings, and the groups 
of ancestors, after having worshi])pod the sun whose splendour is potent 
in rending tire veil of darkness, after having praised him whose crest 
is a portion of the moon (S'iva), after having performed adoration of 
Viisudova (Krishna), the protector of the three worlds, after having 
sacrificed to tii'e (Agni) an oblation of clarified butter with abundant 
milk, rice and sugar,— we have, in order to increase the (spiritual) merit 
and the fame of our jjaronts and ourself, on Friday the 15th lunar day 
of the bright half of Chaitra in the elevou-hundred-and eighty-fifth 
(Vikrama) Samvat year,— in figures too, on Friday the 15th Chaitra- 
sudi 1185, — given tho above- written village with it.s water and dry land, 
with its mines of iron an<l salt, with it.s fisheries, with its betel leaves' 
with its ra\'inos and saline wastes, with and including its groves oj 
and mango trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, grass and pasture 
land, with what is above and below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to its 
lU'oper boundaries, to the Briihmau, the Pandita, the illustrious Bhupati- 
Siinnii, sou of the Pandita, the illustrious Xanipati, grandson of the 
Pai.idita, the illustrious iLihipali of the Maniteijn i/otra (and) whose three 
pnivanii are Gadlicya ( Visvamitra), Bhargava (Chyavana), and Vaita- 
havya (Ariiiia), — (confirming our gift) with (the pouring out) from tho 
palm of uur hand, shaped like a cow’s ear, (of_) water purified with 
kuia-grass (and) ordaining (that it shall be his) as long as moon and 
sun (endure). Aware (of this), you, l)cing roady to obey (our) coin- 
miuiJs, will make over to him tile due share of the jiroduce, tho money- 
I'cut, the taxes on aromatic roods, and so forth. 

(1. 20.) And on this (subject) tliero are (tho following) verses : 
(v. lO.) Both, he who accepts land and he who grants it, are equally 
meritorious, and they go certainly to heaven. 

(v. 11.) A couch-shell, a throne, an umbrella, choice horses, and 
excellent elephants, oh Pui'andara (Indra), are tho royal insignia which 
constitute the reward of giving away land. 

(v. 12.) This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, including 
yacara and olhcr.s. To whomsoever belongs the earth for tho time 
beiuff, he enjoys the fruit (of such gift.s). 

(v. 13.) He who rolw a cow, a gold coin, or a finger’s breadth of 
land, dwells in hell unri! rlie dissolution of the universe. 

(v, 14.) The donor of hmd dwell.s in heaven for the space of sixty 
thousand years , the rc'iiraer, and the abettor thereof, ai'e doomed to 
abide in hell for a like period. 
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(r. 15.) Whoever robs land whether sriven by himself or by others, 
becoming a maggot, sinks with his parents into ordure. 

(v. IG.) Ramabhadra repeatedly intreats all present and future 
lords of earth (to bear in mind) that this bridge of virtue, (i. e., the 
granting of land.s) i.s common to all sovereigns, and should bo preserved 
by you at all times.* 

(v. 17.) All the gifts of former kings are productive of virtue, 
wealth and fame, — how can he, who claims the name of goodness, 
resume them but as emblems of vomited food.-)- 

(v. 18.) The alienator of land-grants cannot cxjiiate his crime 
even (by dedicating to public use) a thousand tanks, l)y (performing) a 
hundred horso-sacrifice.s, and bj- giving away in charity ten millions of 
cattle. 

(1. 26.) And this copper-plate gr.ant has been written by the 
expert lubjasfhi, the Thdkknni, the illustrious (and) venerable CJiaiulm. 

* Metre ; S'lllini. 
t Metre ; Vasant.atilaka. 
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Riddles almost as much as Proverbs help to discover the tvit and 
genius of a people, ’* and open up to ns their real speech.” 

The following pagc.s contain nearly all the riddles now extant in 
the valley of Kashmir proper. They have been collected from various 
sources. The Pandit, the Jiusalman, the learned, the ignorant, the 
townsman, the peasant have all contributed their twos or threes. This 
will account for the slight differences in some of the words. The 
language differs more or less in every parjana. 

The esocedingly local character of the collection tvill not fail 
to be noticed. 

A few notes have been intenspersed in the hojic that they will 
interest some readers. The romanizing i.s on the plan followed in the 
“ Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and .Sayings.” 

The Roman-K.a.Giniiri alphabet. 


A a pronounced as a in wonuin. 

A a pronounced as a in art. 

Ai ai pronounced as ni in aisle. 

An au pronounced a.s ov in out. 

B b pronounced as h in ?/nt. 

Ch ch pronounced as ch in c/nirch. 
D d pronounced as d in dew. — the 
point of the tongue is jn-ess- 
ed on the upper fore-teeth. 


I) d pronounced as d in bad, — the 
point of the tongue is struck 
back on the palate. 

E e pronounced a.s e in th<Te. 

E e pronounced as e in pet. 

F f pronounced a.s / in /ind — the 
English /' is only S(.uiideil 
(and then very badly), in 
the middle or at the end of 
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a word. If it occurs at the 
commenccraent of a word 
it i.s most distinctly and 
inTariably turned into^fi. 

G " pronounced as y in yo. The 
Arabic letter ghain ( gh l 
with its peculiar guttural 
sound is seldom heard in 
pure Kashmiri, 

H h pronounced as li in /iouse. 

I i is a kind of half {. I hear that 
there is something analo- 
gous to this to be found in 
Russian and is written in 
that language a.s j. 

r i pronounced ns i in police. 

J j pronounced asj in /nst. 

K k pronounced as A- in Aettle. 

Kh kh pronounced as ch in the 
Scotch and Irish looA or the 
final ch of the German 
schacA and bucA. This kh 
(khe) is generally ignored 
by the true Kashmiri. 

L 1 pronounced as I in /ano. 

M m pronounced as m in /„an. 

X n pronounced a-, n in aoon. 


-Kanlimrri TUdfUes. [No. 3, 

X n pronounced as n in the French 
sa/os, bo». 

O o prouounced as o in no. 

P p pronounced as p in paint. 

Ph ph pronounced similar to pA in 
pAlegm. 

R r pronounced a.s r in )-an. A 
Scotchman’s r is perhaps 
not met with in pure Kash- 
miri. 

S s pronounced as s in sin. 

Sh sh pronounced as sA in .sAine. 

T t pronounced as t in take — the 
point of the tongue is press- 
ed on the upper fore-teeth. 

T t pronounced as t in tub — the 
point of the tongue is press- 
ed back on the palate. 

Ts is pronounced as ts in gets. 

U u pronounced as o in top. 

U' li pronounced as u in rale. 

V 7 V w both pronounced like 

W 5 something between the Eng 

lish V and ic. 

Y y pronounced as y in year. 

Z 7. pronounced as ; in real. 


Chli, gh, kh, pb, til, th, and tsh are respectively the aspirates of 
ch, g, k, p, t, t, and t?, and are pronounced as one letter. 

In addition to the above there is a sound which is something like 
a very short i ; it is frequently the sign of the instrumental case. In 
the Roman character this sound will be represented by the simple letter 
i ; and in order that this i maj' always appear the final he {hd, c muhh- 
taft) has always been written. 

1, Ahhd chheiii n-iidahnitm' ; 

Yad hudif Yam ruziiHt. 

khiifiis ictilahiiKiii!. 

Vur Jcncit Icnrunns ehhfii!. 


I have a bare-headed woman. 

With a (lit. putting out her) stomach like Raja Yam. 
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Her master climbed over her (or on her) like a thief, 

And emptied her stomach. 

Aj<’s. Koiulah, a brick-kiln. 

Ya»i, Yama, the regent of the realms of death, 

2, Bamah rust kus dsih / 

Thamah rust kus dsih / 

What is that without a covering ? 

What is that without a pillar, (/. e. support) ? 

Ans. Darijd tah dsiiidn, the river and the sky, 

3, Ad tent tah Machdmah khos. 

Half a bread and a bowl of machamah. 

Ans. Zitn tah sitdrah, the (half) moon and stars. 

Machdmah, a dish eaten by Kashmiris consisting of rice, vegetables, 
raisins, colouring matter, and sugar. 

Khos, a cup shaped like a bowl, either of copper, iron, or brass. 
The Musalman’s khos is much larger than the Hindu’s. The latter does 
not eat rice out of this vessel. 

4, Mdtiias chdnis nukrih ra~. 

A rope on your uncle's nose. 

Ans. Tol, a contrivance consisting of a long wooden pole, so 
placed upon another fixed perpendicular polo, that one end shall be nearly 
equal in weight to the other end, with a vessel full of water. It is 
employed in raising water out of a stream for irrigation. 

The only reason I can find for using the word ‘ uncle ’ here or iu 
No. 81, or the word ‘ aunt ’ as in Nos. 14, 22, is that to quote one's 
parents in such a connection would be thought disrespectful. 

5, Gudah khatd gormdj Uor lachh let. 

Fatah khut Malah Shardk tul tah tardk het. 

First rose up the ijuru's wife with four lakhs (of bodies). 

Then arose Sharak the ilullii and took and lifted up his axe (at her). 

Ans. Ztin sitdrah tah d/tdb , the moon, the star^, and the sun. 

Shardk is a very uncommon name in the valley. In olden days 
it was more popular. 

6, Shistravis mahaniris gdsuv isheran. 

A grass jsht'ran to an iron man. 

Ans. Yiitdartul tah kanarih, the part of the spinning-wheel 
corresponding to the distaff— and that on which the little wheel of the 
spinning-wheel rc.st>. 

The kanarih rests on a little cushion of plaited gia.s&. 
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Pheraa (lArahan, Pcrs.) a long robe resembling a very full night- 
gown, worn by Kashmiris. 

7, Siomh sandis dahas, rupali snnd than, 

Yus tath Incite, sid iMhalu'dn. 

A golden box with a silver lid ; 

He who can shut it is a brave fellow. 

Ans. Zarntn tah dsnuht, the earth and sky. 

8, Kdv mis hruhun tali ivawah suet dale; tulah chhuin hit tai mulah 
chhwn ijub. 

The crow was black and it v\ ill shake with the wind ; its weight is 
light and its price is heavy. 

Ans. Gtnid, a tuft of heron ’.s feathei’s with which the bridegroom 
is adorned for the wedding. As many as three hundred feathers are 
sometimes worn, and as much as one rupee has been given for a feather. 
Rich people keep them hanging from the ceilings of their rooms from 
fear of the cat j but poor people can only afford to hire them. 

y, Tilahwdn nechivis sunah sand tyuk. 

A golden t'lkd on (the face of) an oilman’.s .son. 

Axs. Dazawun t&onj (dha'i, Hausk.), a lighted lamp. 

10, Phut Mdj bihit tah Phati k>ir natsdn. 

Mother Phat is sitting down, and the daughter Phatah is dancing. 

A^■s. Kui tah d,jii. ihe pot in which the butter is churned 
and the stick vith which it i.-, elmriud. Cf. Nos. 3o, 34. 

The Kashmiri has a very ing-enious way of making butter. When 
the milk is ready for churning, it is jioured into a big ve.ssel, in the 
cover of which thei’e is a hole. In this hole a stick is placed. The 
part of the .stick wdiich is inside the vessel is thick, and the part 
outside the cover is thin. To this thin part a piece of string is attached, 
and the ends of it the man, or the woman, hold in their hands, and 
putting one foot upon the cover to steady it, twirl about the stick 
with the string, Hrst pulling one end then the other till the butter 
is prepared. A .slightly different custom prevails in India. 

Phdt and Phatah are Kashmiri proper names. 

11, L'us, das kaiaiciiii ddi ' hh'ikh,i ; 

pfijih khuS tah h'ttii. tin ‘'hh ath,, • 

Patakini yat tai. Lull •JJiaU,,.; 

Athih h'lr tah [jiijddah ehhvkhu ; 

Prouthkani basani iah siAtiiyus ekhukho ; 
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SMstrov pMran tah Jclicir chliiikliu ; 

Tah garah garah pddshuh chhulclw ; 

Making a noise, you ai'e a god ; 

A cup in your lap, you are a guest ; 

A basket on your back, you are a potter ; 

A stick in your hand, 3 ’ou are a messenger ; 

Ashes before j'ou, j’ou are a samiyd^i ; 

An iron garment over j’ou, you are a blacksmith ; 

You are a king in every house. 

Ans. Grattah, a handmill. 

Bdi is esteemed as a god in the house and sometimes Avorshipped. 
Cf. Panjdb Notes and Qaerivs, Vol. Ill, 84. 

The cup in the lap, i. e., the hole in the upper mill-stone (called 
auhiik) in which the gi-ain is placed. 

Yat a cone-shaped basket used bj' pottei.s for oaiaying their wares 
to the market. The hole into which the handle of the ujiper mill- 
stone fits Cgud) is supposed to be like this. 

A stick in your hand, refers to this handle, called durun in Kash- 
miri. 

The ashes of course refer to the dust that gathers before the mill- 
stone. 

The garment of i^vn, i. e., the upper mill-stone. 

12, Sard ausuiii ; sard xusum ; sarav khutah hnd ; 

Man:: ivdtis nah to phul ainf. 

I’ve got a tank ; I’ve got a tank ; it is greater than other tanks ; 

And 3 'et it will not contain half a sesame ilower. 

Ass. Bah, a nipple, an udder. 

Tel phul is the Seiainaia urientuh'. 

This is also a proverb and quoted concerning a big, fat, man — nitli 
no brains. 

13, Hcrih vnitsih hakar hunah rat shdthan. 

A log of wood descended from altove and was .stopped (lit. seized) 
by the sand. 

Axs. Kangd, a (mans) comb, (.stopped by tangled hair). 

14, Saras andar nnj rnajii pigigih ; 

JVaduvih gds, ts"p hinih nijih. 

Aunt gave birth to a child in tin- lake ; 

We went to cuugratulate hei- and she came to bite us. 

Ass. I’ambah T’lkhar. the nnt-ca.se of the l.'i'r'iah /'. o>,,aii 
aquatic plan!, t he •.’< 1 .'' tif which an ..iteit In tht ii.ttn.s ol flie \allee 
Its bioad, round, leaf lies on the w;itti like that ot thr lotu.s, its 
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upper surface being in no way remarkable, wliilst below it is covered 
with numerous, hard, sharp, and hooked sj/iciila, with which the natives 
often prick themselves, when gathering the seeds. 

Mdmani, mother’s brother’s wife. 

%/l5. Trek nanili ; treJi khanih ; treh sdvenih. 

Three are naked; three are coverlets; three parda-nishin women. 
Axs. Kong-posh, a saffron flower. 

Id, Phuhnut guldh tali tsatun nah hanh. 

The rose has bloomed and nobody cuts it. 

Aj;s. (Hindus) Sirbjih, ') 

(Musalmaiis) Aftdh, ) 

17, Mihdut laurdah tah leaddn nah kanh. 

The man has died, and nobody weeps. 

Ass. Lar, a house. 

A house is hero compared to a man. It is said to be dead when 
its inhabitants are asleep or absent. 

The idiom is peculiar — literally it is ‘ a dead man has died.’ 

18, Watharamxit iratharv.n shnngdn nah kanh. 

The bed has been spread and nobody lies (or sleeps) on it. 

Ass. Tulah-katur, ice on the surface of water. 

19, Par gayd, darhdr gagd ; 

Ab dishit mar gayd. 

It went to court, it went to court ; 

(And) on seeing the water it died. 

Ays. Kdgaz {Kughaz, Pers.) paper. 

An impromptu riddle on seeing a court munshi drop his papers 
into the river as he crossed over the bridge to the court. 

20, Wahd ddris mahah u-aicem ; 

Kdlah wuchham, pagah nah kunih. 

I sowed mahd, in a field of air ; 

Yesterday I saw it, but to-morrow it is nowhere. 

Ay<. Tdrakddr rdt, a staixy night. 

I/aliH (Hindust. mash). Phaseolus mas: or rndiatus. Mahah is the 
objective form. 

21, Latih rust rieuah kgah i 
What fruit is it without a tail ? 

Ass. Thill tah nun, egg and salt. 
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22, Ad gaz mdmanih dod gaz piits. 

A veil one and a half yard long for my aunt who is only half a yard 
high. 

Ass. Sutsan tali panaJvltv, needle and thread. 

Puts, is the long piece of cotton cloth thrown ov'er tlie head and 
allowed to hang down the back of the Kashmiri wora.an. 


23, Bar dit khar naUan. 

Shutting the door the ass dances. 

Ass. Urattah, a mill. 

Asses, I believe, run about and kick up their heels when they bray. 
The noise of the mill in motion is supposed to resemble them. 

This is a proverb also, and is frequently quoted concerning the 
man who is full of words in his house, while outside ho docs nothing. 


24, Barakhtt Jdnicdr'i ; darakhfas clilnli nah hihdu 

Bacliih kasJii leshuutdr ; phdlt rhliiik naJi :ah ihtidn. 

It is a tree-bird (i. e., has wings) ; it does not sit on a tree ; 

It has young without number ; it never h.atches them. 

Ams. trod, a fish. 

^^5, Kuthkiitlidlige, kut klait^dgikhai ; inukhfaJt gad harfhai, inngal tupi 
diUthai. 

O woman, you ascended to the second storey, filled your stomach 
with pearls, and wore a hat like a Hughal. 

Axs. Danas path df-b-lih, (d' jrhi. Purs.), a saticei)an (of rice) 
on the hearth. 

Ktithkuthdleai, ancient Kashmiri for a very respectable woman, 
who generally sat in the kuth or kut. 

Kut, the floor or floors between the gronnd-floor and the topmost 
floor of the house. 

The bubbling boiling lice resembles pearK. 

'^Iiigal (dpi = kuldh-i-m iigkaL 


2(3, Ddr dit hdr natS'in. 

Shutting the window the starling dances, 
Axs. Yindar, spinning-wheel. 


27, Akahlnd malare phakaldad pn„i ; 

Yetih Iguth dt'nddr, tatlh hijiith icohi. 

Stinking water in a foul water-])ot ; 

Where the religious man .sit.s, there sits the hanigd. 

Axs. (iiirguri, a .smoking pipe of brass or cop])er (the hioppij. 
Malar, a big earthen water vessel liolding betweeti twenty-five 
and thirty ssrs of water. 
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Peni, water. This word is used only by the Hindus. The Musal- 
mans invariably say db. 

Worn', the shop-keeper is regarded I)y the people as the incarnation 
of all evil, and is therefore rjnoted here as the opposite of the dt'nddr 
man. Kashmiris have a saying; — Woiii chhni poni Idsarih tali, the 
.shopkeeper is like water covered over with rice-chaff. 

28, Dtildinili, duUraih niahanivi/o, nar tih chhai nali xanrj, 

Mih rlwn Ichandaltdbar, adij clidni ranij. 

O round man without arms or logs, 

Your flesh is like sweetmeat, your bones are coloured. 

Ans. Kharbuz (Pen. kharlm.zn) , a musk melon, which is 
grown in great quantities all over the valley. It rijiens about August. 

29, Stinah snndis tdbvas, r>ipnJt saazah lanje. 

Arifan dup Zdrifas ‘‘ t/ima/i hiini panje .t” 

Silver branches stretched across (lit. to a) a golden ceiling. 

Arif said to Zarif, “ Who tied them ?” 

Ans. Znlarih sued zdl, a spider’s web. 

Arif and Zarif are corruptions of the Arabic Arif (wise) and 
Zarif (witty). The names are most uncommon in the valley. I only 
know of --ilrif Band (Hindust. Bhdnd) an actor. 

30, Vedrih wanz v:dv his t 
Shan retail raj kas ! 

Who has the wind in the winter ? 

Who has the rule for si.v month.s only ? 

Ax.s. K'd ^ a tree. 

Trees in Kashmir flourish for six months only. The remaining half 
of the year they are bare and are supposed to feel the wind. 

31, ira?!az zdv, ivanai piydv ; 

Wanai irasit, natsanih drdv. 

It was bom in the jungle ; it gave birth in the jungle ; 

On coming from the jungle, it went out to dance. 

An.s. Daii, the .stick with which the butter Is churned. Vide ante 
Nos. 10, 81. 

32, W’lznl piyddah hardnizddah . 

A ra.scally red messenger. 

Axs. iMaraliU'i-difpi n, red pepper. 

This pepper grows in the valley, and is a very favourite spice with 
the people. It is compared with the piijddah, becau.se it sometimes 
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mates people “ smart for it.” Piyadahs are those who “ look np ” the 
Government debtors now and again. 

Uarii'iH'-d'lalt is hero translated as a term of abuse as intended. 

33, Xsuli ^ungu, Uwhihdh zuitcjii, uh zuivjii kuJis peth; 

Tasund la&z iviihhihan uuimjit. Tinian trail cliliuh kunui ndv. 

Of four feet, of fourteen feet, of one foot up in a tree ; 

Its flesh is liked by kings. There’s only one name to the three. 

Axs. Khar an ass, khar an insect, and khar (or more properly 
kkarhuzah) a musk melon. 

31, Saras andar jjul lyitrili lunid. 

A little hedge in (or round) the lake. 

Ans. Achhancdl, eyelash. 

The eye is often likeued to ponds and lakes. Cf. Canticles vii, 4. 
The simile well sets forth the appearance of a large, clear liquid. 

35, Saras aii'hir kijiivatali liana. 

A little pestle in the lake. 

Ax.s. Ldr, a cucumber. 

An iinmeuso number of oucumbers, melons, and tomatoes are raised 
on the gardens that float on the lake near Srinagar. For a good de- 
scription of these floating gardens cf. iSloarerojt's Travels. 

3(1, Sarns awlar iciikhlah hand. 

A little mortar in the lake. 

Aks. Hendaieaid, a water-melon. 

37, Saras andar lorik hand. 

A little stick in the lake. 

Atts. Xadur, the stalk of the lotus (Kihimbium speciosiim) . 
It grows abundantly in the extou.sivo hakes of Kashmir. It is 
about ten inches long and one and a h.alf inch in diameter. 

3S, Motiijah trakas diichih hitsah t 
Gdimih shah rah durih kdtj^ah i 
Aiulharishi knrih hitsah i 

How many half-grains arc there in one frak of mnaj ? 
ilow many streets arc there in the villages and cities ? 

How many virgiii.s are there ? 

Axs. Sit'inih, the stars (i. o., they cannot bo numbered). 

3Iony, Phasenlus mar, ov Radiatus. 

Truk, ride pnst Ko. 88. 

Dtir is a street without shops. 
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39, Dayih sanz Dayiijgaf ; 

Zalari sanz cJiheh zdj ; 
hldjiJi zewdn rjnhur tali 
Gubaras zeirdn mdj. 

(It is) the work of God ; 

It is a spider’s web ; 

The mother gives birth to a son, 

And the son gives birth to a mother. 

Ans. Al, a pnmpkin. 

The pnmpkin is a very favourite culinary vegetable with the Kash- 
miris and all orientals. Its stems twine and intertwine all ovei- the place 
where it grows. Vide cuciirbitacce in any botanical dictionary for a full 
description. 


40, Saras andar ndrah-tuki hand. 

A little plate of fire in the lake. 

Axs. Pamposh, the lotus. 

41, Wuzalis gdnas chhati kachih-puti. 

White lambs in a stall. 

Ans. Asas andar dand, the teeth in the mouth. 

Gan is the underground floor of the house, where the kine, etc. 
are sometimes housed. 

Kachih-pvt is old Kashmiri, and almost obsolete now, — the present 
words for lambs being chirrakat and chirr. 


42, Lam tal tham Uor. 

Four pillar.s under a heap (of earth). 

AjfS. Gov hanzah hahah tior. a cow’s four teats. Cf. No. 78. 

43, San, sari aijekhat, Padniani, ratit dyutniai dab. 

O Padman, you came by way of the lake, and I laid hold of you 
and threw yon down. 

AT no nose (native fashion). Vide 

Nos. 63 and 138. 


44, Chist dnjdnivar (or janwar) dijih dijah ; 

Andar chhns mdz tai nflar adijah i 

What IS that animal (that can bo tos.sed) np .and down ; 
Inside it is flesh and outside bones ^ 

Ass. Til'd , an eirir. 

45, Mdji chhak ran fas fuh slnri dirafdh. 

The mother is a devil and the children are god.s. 

Ass. Guldb push, a rose bush (in bloom). 
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46, Latih niiJcrdz leas ? 

Hafih muTcJitahdr has ? 

Shan retail rdj has ? 

Who has a tail (like) a pair of scissors ? 

Who has a necklace on her throat ? 

Who has rule for six months (only) ? 

Ans. KatiJ, a swallow. 

The swallow generally ai-rivcs in the valley about the beginning 
of April and remains for six months. Its throat is a deep reddish- 
brown and has a ring of dark blue round it. The lateral tail feathers 
are very long and give a remarkable, forked appearance to the tail. 
Cf. No. 54. 

47, TJthhi lad incijih :di/ih shirin ddni hnr ; 

Shirin ddni rnajih zdyih uthin lad hiir ; 

A sweet girl was born to a twisted (or crooked) mother ; 

A twisted (or crooked) girl was born to a sweet mother. 

A^•s. Dachhahrdnth, the vino. Cf. No. 39. 

48, Tsor zangah chhes tah pakdn chhiih nah ; 

Zah han chins tah huzdii chliuh nah ; 

Batah chhis diwdn tah Jehewdn chhnh nah. 

It has four legs, and docs not walk ; 

It has two ears, and does not hear ; 

We give it food, and it does not cat. 

Ans. Ta(hid (or Tafhvj), a large wooden dish out of which 
Musalmiins oat. It stands on four little wooden legs. Its two handles 
are the ears. 

49, Sail pahdn hdli, 

Trail tshanit nidi. 

A tiger walks on the bank (of the river). 

And thirty (jieople) are round (or clingiiifr on to) his neck. 

Axs. Baliafs, a barge (towed up the river). 

50, Shamdas peth vh-tsnrah ; 

TJh-tsdris pith traii-tsurnh ; 

Tral-tsidris pith handi-zdldh ; 

Kandi-zdhis pith Khrjih lidhdh ; 

A fire-place on a candlestick ; 

On this fire-place Cancther fire-place with) three holes ; 

On this three-hole (fire-place is) a hedge of thorns. 

On this hedge Khaja Biiba. 
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Ajjs. A'nas iietli nast tali acJih zah ; tath jjcth hiimhah ; tah 
tamih peth kun dastdr. (The body is the candlestick, over which is the 
mouth) ; over the month (are) the no.se and two ej'cs ; over them the 
eyebrow.s ; and on top of that the turban. 

Kashmiri fire-places are generally made of plastered mud with one, 
two, four, or six holes on the top to receive the cooking vessels. 

51, Yorah gatsluin daimn datvdn ; 

Torah yiivun hit hit. 

Going from here running running ; 

Coming from there slowly. 

Ass. Kehar nertin, to go out, (hajat-i-hashari') . 

52, Hahaii huTcan ; JaJiih zamjih pakan ; trch pon ; tah shell kan. 

(It makes the sound of) hakiui hukaa ; walks with ten feet ; (has) 
three fnndament.s ; and six ears. 

Ans. Bdndali j/iri tali ivdi/aiiivol, a yoke of oxen and their 

driver. 

The plough’s creaking, as it passes through the soil, is supposed 
to say hakan hukan. 

53, Herih wuth jandah shah Jandali frairif. 

The mendicant descended from above, leaving his cloak behind him. 

Ans. pdii, a walnut (stripped of it.s .skin.) 

Any one who has seen a ripe walnut fall will understand this riddle. 

54, Sarah khai^ak sar malah gaud it ; 

Dunya dyak fshandit kyali ; 

Gar'ih drdijak garaunl lanit ; 

Kdlachan Idjthuhi panditbdi. 

You came up from the lake wearing a necklace on (your) neck ; 

Ton came wandering (all over) the world ; 

You left your house as the owner : 

In the evening you tried to make me think (or pretended) you were 
B, panditdm- 

AjfS. Katij, a swallow. 

Vide ante No. 40. 

55, Kirhichih dabas ndbad viiras ; 

Taniich surat chheh dias peth. 

I will put sugar (in.-tead of grain) under the grain cru.slicr; 

Its shape is in the water. 

Avs. Aituih (T'.rs. dlna) a mirror. 

I cannot explain thi.s riddle, nor any one also whom I have asked. 

56, Lara lazam, lurd lazuiii satiiins usiudiiiis pith, iSah dupu/n dusilas^ 

nah dupum chhdnus. Pdnai kariimtt, haUihljadi khjlaali. 
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I built a house, I built a house up in the seventh heaven. I spoke 
not to a mason, 1 spoke not to a carpenter. I built it myself (and all 
the) hundreds of rooms in it. 

Ans. MdncliJt ijan, a bee-hive. Cf. No, CO. 

Satyum dsnidii, the .seventh heaven, (falahu-I-aflik) the empyrean 
heaven. 

Muhammadans undoubtedly get their tradition of seven heavens 
from the Talmud. Cf. Huylics’ Notes on Miihaiitmadanis)n, pp. 91-9.5. 

The bees generally build their houses high up in the hollows of 
trees and rocks. 

57, Tshar cJiliarn tali bar ehham ; 

Bdjih sanilih bdijh ehham ; 

Diishdlah ivalit ehham ; 

Nav lachh innkhtah yanetit ehham. 

I have (something which) is empty, and I have (something which) 
is full, 

I have (something) in the raja’s garden, 

I have (.something that) wears a shawl, 

And I have (something which) is adorned with nine lakhs of pearls. 
Ans. Makdyih icaf, Indiuu-corn. 

Below are throe variants of the same riddle — 

Hari till 

Man bharithi 

Gliane motion se jari thi 

Bdhir maidan dharti par dusdld orhe khari thi. 

Ans. Khet inakki ki. 

Jat district. Eastern Jamud Canal, N. W. P. 

Hari thi, 

Man bhari thi 

Saivd Idkh inoti jarl thi, 

BdjdJ'i ke bdyh men, ihislidld orhi khari, thi. 

Ans. Dhnttd or makki 
Hindi riddle. 

Hari thi, man bhari thi 
Ldkh motion jdri thi, 

Bdjdji ke bd'jh men jatdn khildri khari thi. 

An.S. Chhali. 

Panjabi. 

Cf. Pnajah Nobs and Qnerie<t, Vol. I, 899, Vol. II, 62C and Indian 
Notes and tpitri-,, Vol. IV, Cb. 
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58, Bath tali tsaldn, lat tsat gdv. 

A cow with its tail cut runs away under the bank. 

Ans. Kdv, a (Kashmiri) boat. 

59, Sheyih trail ddrili tali slieyili trah har cliliis, 

Slieyih trail gaz lar paiiali clilius, 

Edjas phirayu ruts vdsand, 

Tdjas petli sonali manali chhiis. 

It has thirty-six windows and thirty-six doors. 

It is thirty-six yards in width. 

It was a good thought of the Raja, (lit. turned over a good thought). 
On its crown is a maund of gold. 

Axs. Juiaa masltUl (yd bad maslikl) the great mosque in 
Srinagar city which was commenced by Zainu’ 1 abadin and finished by 
Shah Jahan. It is a very large four-sided building with an open square 
in the centre. There must be neai'ly one hundred windows in the 
place, while there are only four doors ; and its width is not thirty-six 
yards any way — the north and south sides are about 20 yards wide, 
the east side is sixteen yards and the west 22 yards. 

irdsann is old Kashmiri, not used or generally known now-a-days. 
Khiydl is now used. 

The gold on the crown refers to the gilding of the domes of the 
mosque, 

60, Larah lazam tarahddr ; 

Kah iiHiiias clihdii tah nalt viimas khdr. 

I built a splendid house ; 

I brought neither a carpenter nor a blacksmith (to hel]^ me in 
building it). 

Ass. Miaichh gan, a bee-hive. Cf. No. 56. 

Gl, Alah, alah ^udv has ? 

Bislituk layili leas i 
Kdnah Jcdnali latah has ? 

Who shakes with the wind ? 

Who fears bishtah '! 

Who receives kicks in his sides ? 

Avs. Kul, a tree — bror, a cat — and Icivan, a spade. 

Bishtah is an exclamation u.sed to drive away cats. 

62, Ahlid pakdii tah thakdn nab zah ; 

Eydhhd bihit tali icnthdn nab zah; 

Bydkhd wudanih tah bihdn nah zah. 
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One goes on and is never tired ; 

Another sits and never rises ; 

Another stands and never sits. 

Ans. Ah, water — zanun, earth — and dsrndn (yd nah), the 
firmament. 

G3, Machih hadit mt'rrih thas. 

Taking it out of a large earthen jar and dashing it against the wall. 

Ans. KliPni hadani, blowing the nose after the native fashion. 
If sitting in his house, the ordinary poor Ka.shmiri will fling the 
snot against the wall. Vide Nos. 43 and 138. 

G4, Kurih hand dsani ; diihas dsam -phirit tlnirit yiwdn, hdlachan dsam 
haras tal hihdn. 

I have a little girl, by day she wanders hither and thither, at 
night she sits down by my door. 

AifS. Li'r, a staff. 

G5, Serih Jcaneit hhnshkah grattah, huTch tah audnr melih lath; 

Tann verih dlam pherih, pethi)n Makuj pherih nnh zali. 

Above is a dry mill, dry and wet will meet there ; 

For it the world will turn, (but) the upper mill-stone will never turn. 
A\s. As, the mouth. 

Its roof is the dry mill, — where dry and wet food meet. The world 
will turn before tlie upper jaw will move, i. e., it will never move. 

Werih, (for the sake of) is very ancient Kashmiri. Khdtirah or 
bdpat or kyut is now used. 

G6, Sar Inihh zih ptnfskdni nuiyiJi. 

The tank dried up and the ptnUMni died. 

Ans. Tseng, a lamp (diu:d Sansk.); ptnlskdni, (Pens. Ziu-a.) 
All I know about the pintskani is that it is a little bird with 
extremely small eyes. 

C7, Shnni, shoni Jcrandas, 

Akusui zandas shnrah sds, 

(It makes the noise of) shoni, shnni, in a khilta. 

To one plant there are sixteen thousand seeds. 

Ans. Giinhdr, the Anuiranthns anardaiia and Oangeficus. 

The pearl ashes of this wood are used by washermen for cleaning 
linen. 

G8, Jhilnli petliah minyimar iish frdn-dn. 

A hind sheds tcar.s from off a hill. 

Ans. Ilafah phydrun, straining rice (out of a pot). 
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69, Chi'zah hand chham ; nah cliham zdndn apiir tarit nah yapur. 

I have a little thing ; it does not know how to go across or to 
come across. 

Ans. Paliydr, a hedge. 

70, Wanas hhase taharddr ; 

Akili akiJi dage sdsd tsate ; 

TFa?ias wale gatakdr. 

The woodcutter will go to the copse ; 

He will cut down a thousand trees with each stroke ; 

And will destroy the jungle. 

Ans. Ndid, a barber. Vide Nos, 112 and 129. 

71, Wanas kims kyali ? 

What is young in the jungle ? 

Ans. Kanahguchh, a mushroom of which large quantities are 
to bo found in the valley. 

Kilns, young in age, in height, and experience. 

72, TFawas zyut kyah ? 

What is old in the jungle ? 

Ans. Biih, smoke. 

Zyut old in age and stature, etc. 

73, Kan kan gdso, pldrit dso. 

O rustling grass, I have returned with you. 

Ans. Puluhor, a grass sandal, made from rice-straw {Oryza 

saliva). 

The straw is first twisted into a rope, and then interwoven to make 
a sole, which is fastened on to the foot sandal-wise. 

74, Bdyih dapiyo ? hdpathar dapiyo ? aurathar dapiyo ? karayo ho tah 

ho ? 

Shall I call you brother ? Shall I call you nephew ? Shall I call 
you my husband’s other wife’s son ? Shall 1 put you to sleep ? 

Ans. Once upon a time there was a king, who died and left his 
wife and son and daughter helpless. The son, ton, being verv young 
could do nothing for a livelihood. However, they managed somehow 
to eke out an existence. As soon as the sou was old enough, he started 
to try his luck in some other country. But his mother and sister did 
not know where he had gone. After a time they got anxious about 
him, and thought they would go in search of him. They travelled to 
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the same country as lie had reached, and where he had been so prospered 
and behaved himself so wisely, that he had been appointed king. 
However, they did not know of this. By a striking coincidence they 
all met, and fell in love with one another ; and the king married them 
both. In course of time the elder of the two boro a son, when it became 
known that she was the king’s own motlicr and the other woman his 
.sister. Then it was that the other wife took the child up in lier arms 
and spoke to it the above mentioned words. 

Ho tah ho, a lullaby. 

75. Muatahar mdjih chhain gnsiiv znj. 

My venerable mother has a grass ziij. 

Axs. Paliar, a cottage with thatch roof. 

Zi'iJ is a long piece of cloth worn only by piiiiditiinic. evtcndiinj; 
from the crown of ihe head down to the small of the b.'ick. 

This would seem to go against my note to No. 4, were it not fm' the 
nualifyiug adjective “ venerable.” 

70. UlAh han't chilaa tidr, 

ilnkhtah mandilnh tjandit drdv, 

Ydni huxvJt, “ .-Ir, dr," 

Tan khalkan zituh tedv. 

Taking God’s name it entered upon forty day.s, 

And then came out adorned with a tin-bai' of jicnrls 
When the people hoard that it bad come. 

They got fresh life. 

Ans. Dihii, rice (in the Imsk.s). 

Rice is the staple grain of Ka.slimir. The inhabit.-ints live ehielly 
•fipon it. Rice land is regarded as the most valniildr of all land, lliec 
is .sown in Ajiril and reaped in Septembor. The grain forms .'iinl begins 
to ripen within forty days of sowing. 

Uldh (for Allah), the Supremo Being 
(Jhilas (for chihd), forlj’ 

Mandilah, a pashmino turban 

77, Lard laznm tdh hah tdh, 

Andar hithis gnndnr h'lv, 

Tim fill hithis tdh hah tdh. 

I Imilt a liOU.se layer upon l.iycr 
Tnsiile it sat young crows. 

They als" sat one upon another. 

,'\ns Daiiiiah. ,a covert bn.al for pa^senger.s. 

Tin tiMC-p.irl i-i h'fi for I lie ji.i.'-.si nm i Tin bo.il ■ j ... ,jii, ,, 
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the fiftcr-parl, wliich is sojxiratecl and cov-ered with matting. Often tlireo 
geneiiitions together thus pass their lives. 

Tdh hah hth = Pel’s. Tah ha tah. 

7t<. Laia fal fhiam sath. 

Seven pillars under a lieap. 

Aus. Iloiiili Itanxah hahah sath, the seven nipples of a hiteh. 
Cl. Ko. 42, 

7l', tSLis'ivis chlithn's (jdstiv rax. 

Your uncle (hanging by) a grass rope. 

;V\S. Talth i/r,r, the rope and earthenware vessel at the end. of 
the fat, Vhlfl a II fa, Xo. 4. 

ihisii, mothcr’.s .sister’s husband. 

Su, Tafili III! kdii. Mint as, nan, 

\itih lot hdn, not jriiali'i stdn-. 

Thence I .^hot an arrow, (and) it a.seended to the .sky, 

Hcuco I .'hot an arrow, (and) it reached Hindustan. 

Axs. Ddknl: Mat, a postal letter. 

The Kashmiri pandits say 
AI Kasliniir, 

Janat nnzir. 

They believe it to have been the first paradise in the mahd-yurj. Tho 
Slusalman.s, also, regard it as a very holy country. 

SI, Kal xnh ^J,’ifa (nv phaf,), „ali xaJi jdidf-'. ^'■a^:h sn.Iras tshdiitr. 

It will never break, it will never bui't, it will .swim in the 'ca. 

A^■'. Iki.i, tho .stick with wliich the butter is churned. Vutr 
aii‘r Xos. 10 I'hiit 31. 

iS’c/r, .’ontraction of saianuitar. 

82. KiirJihih land dsam, fafidsahi txarai khir vdtdn. 

I had a little A 'f, it held only four kharn-drs. 

Avs, pdii, a walnut. 

Tho w.alnut flourishc.s in a remarkable manner in tho valley. 'T i e 
fruit i- 1 liouj) and good ami largely eaten by the natives. l),l,i is tlio 
v.'.id fi 'F i^alnuts genei;tll\. There are four spoeies, however, each of 
wlm h i- di-iO'vui-lied by a separate name. Vi.h_ KaAniu'ri rroverh.s a,. I 
bum , p. 2_':'. 

A o, , , ’■ Xn. 25. 

&■'" t >' diy rnca'uie containing lbs I‘.t 2. Its literal 

nu.ui...g i' ui. . (M an uss, Pers.) Cf. Xu. 3,.; 
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83, Kihipal tsahnjal ; irvstali Imrili JaJeah ihjut ; irasif nmt KJ/iunthal. 

A great green stone, — the teacher’s daughter pushed it, aud it 
descended and arrived at Khanahal. 

Axs. Khijini, eating. 

The great green sfune is the mouthful of food, jievhaps cahh:i';'<' — 
the teacher’s daughter is the tongue, which gave the foor I a pii-.;; , ;i iid 
it reached the'stomach (Khanahal). 

Khanahal is the nanio of a little village, where people dlsuiiharh 
for Islamabad, Martand, etc. 

84, Wanahis ddras drill tali inatsai, 

Amrifah clihasan katsaiwdn, 

Wuchh tas zangan gidyilah hatsai, 

Ijczuu-ah chhasau natsaiinin. 

The wood of the junglo has rings and hands, 

I wot it with the ivator of life. 

Look how many bangles she wears on her foot. 

I make the dead to dance. 

Axs. Dait, the .stick with which the butter is churned, 

T7dt- U'lfe Nos. 10. 31, bl. This .stick ha.-, j-iug.s, etc., attached to iho 
bottom end. 

The “ water of lifo ” is the milk. Hindus of tho country gi'ucr.illy 
call it anirita. 

So, Lard lazani, lardlazam tsandanaiee ddra! ; 
iSdr Kashi r peth laznias, latih hits hdrui. 

I built a house, I built a house of sandal-wood ; 

And put all Kashmir on it, yet it wa.s light as a shell. 

Ax-S. Khaf, a letter. 

Kashmiri p.a 2 ior i.s snppo.sed to resemble sandal- wnod in colour; 

hence the com]iari.son. 

Kashmir i.s enlled Ka^hir by the Kashmiri. 

8G, Uerih U'urh al.h'i, 
lluth hard tral.hd. 

A (man) de-icendcd from above. 

Making his face (like) a trah. 

An'S. A1, a pumjikin. 

Pumpkin.s are trained to grow over skeleton houses. Wiuu: ih. y 
arc ripe tliey fall. 

Trat., a grain measure containing four ami thn o guarlei (full). 

S7, Zah hatah phal i ial' a!, rasah da, a. 

Two grains of rice aud a ilrink of juice. 

Ans. Bachhth i'hiil, a graiie. 
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There are .several' varieties of trrape "rowing in Kashmir. The 
variety here referred to is railed Ilimiiin darhh. 

Ddiii — Hindiist. Ghii/it. 

88, Ahlid biliit bad o baioctu-as ; 

BydTclid Jeardn indlas rdcltJi ; 

Trdyim pherdji tsor Icunj dlamas ; 

Tiinan tran clihin kitniti ndv. 

The first sits in the wind ; 

The second takes care of the property ; 

The third goes round the four quarters of the world ; 

To these three there is only one name, (i. c., the same name). 

Ans. Gdnth, an icicle, a string used as a stiait, or a kite (the 
bird of prey). 

89, Waiih pakdn tab. bdv kbanzdn. 

Walking by the way and plucking a crow. 

Av’S. Dacbb kbeni, eating grapes (on the road). 

The vine may bo seen in some parts of the valley hanging in 
beautiful festoons about the trees on tlio wayside in a wild state. 

90, TFatiTi pakdn tab tsdngij tsatdn. 

Walking by the way and cvitting the Udnrjij. 

Axs. Tsut kbeni, eating broad (on the road). 

This refers to the Hindustani cbapdti (a flat cake). 

T^dngij, is a round piece of matting for sitting on. 

91, Kurib band dsam, sui dsam pdinas suet batah Iheu’dn. 

I had a littc girl, and she used to eat with mo. 

A.vs. WdJ, a ring. 

92, “Abali gan gan, babah gan gan, kapar kiebib kiebih,” son siiah 
baebab sairas drdv. 

(It cries) “ alah gan gan, babah gan gan, kapar kichih kkbil ” (and) 
our Sikh boy goes out for a walk. 

Ajfs. Yindar, a spinning-wheel. 

The words m inverted commas are supposed to represent the sound 
the wheel makes wdien revolving. A Sikh boy is hero mentioned because 
the top and bottom of the yandartul, (the little wheel of the .spinning- 
wheel on wiiich the thread being spun is wound) are fa.stoned together 
with long hair ; and a Sikh boy has long hair. 

93, Sub chhub paM„ ragib rvgib. Sbdl ohbU ratit „iag. Ak kdnalucuJ, 

Zilh Lunuhik'dlt Ijihak tn} lac iialc. 
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A tiger goes by the road side. The jackals lay hold of its raane 
One boatman, two boatmen pull it alony with blades of friass. 

Ays. Baliats, the largest boat with a mat or straw covering 
used for the carriage of g'oods. 

KdiiuJnvol, lit. the man who holds the lean, the hiiiaafnl, or long 
pole with which the boat is propelled. 

The blades of grass refer to the ropes made of plaitoil twigs and 
straw. 


d-l, Kalnli tsvtui, lealnh tsvtni ; halas tshanimas talar. 

Kilali Ndgah tresh cJiojan, tVarah-miilih hizits h/nihar. 

His head is cut off, his head is cut off ; I struck at his head with 
an axe. He drank the water at Nila Nag, and the people heard of it at 
Ilariimula. 

Ass. Kalam (qalam) a reed or pen, (used in writing a letter 
at Nila Nag (or Wernag) ; which letter was sent to Barannihi.) 

Reference is made hero to the cutting of a reed with a knife to turn 
it into a pen. 

KilaJi Nag, or the fountain of blue water, is a celebrated fountain 
at a little distance from Shahbad in the southern end of the valley. 
It is gcnorally called Wci'nag (or Bernag) after the ancient name of 
the giargdiui in which it is located. 

Warah-'iHid is the coirect name for the town commonly called 
Baramlila, a town at the north-west end of the valley, where visitors 
change horses and coolies for the boats on their way inti.i Kashmir. 
V, W, and B, are used indiscriminately by the uneducated, ns among 
the Gascons, Spaniards and negroes. 

Do, Shan retail duh dahd tah than retail nah Mnh. 

For six months .smoke and for six months nothing. 

Axs. JIainiiidtn, a hot bath. 

Kashmiris only use the hanununi for six months during the cold 
weather. 

bti. Maiiz 'niaiddn hardmgashtu, 

Wudih dit ndrah tashtd. 

An adulteress in an open field, 

With a basin of fire on her bead. 

Axs. Jajir, a smoking pipe. 

The jajir is compared to an adnllore.ss bocan.se it i.s bandied about 
from one man to another. Everybody can take a win If fi-om it. 

TFi/.rf, the crown of the head , hence n-injih <///'-«, tu put on the 
crown of the head. 

TasJd or last, a shallow basin of brass, etc. 
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97, Anrah tenth pandit freli dinfdni i/andif. 

A pandit descended thence with three girdles round him. 

Axs. Zin hfir, a bundle of wood. 

In Kashmir the term pandit does not necessarily mean a learned 
brahman. All Kashmiri Hindus, on the assumption that they all belong 
to the brahman caste, are called pandits. 

Mention is here made of a pandit, because in former years when 
this riddle was invented, pandits only among the male inhabitants of 
the valley wore girdles like the Tibetans and Dards of the present day. 
They gave up the custom about five years ago. 

98, Kilah palaJi talali ijimasd drdye. 

Lack lokah mdrit beyih turi tsdye. 

A snake came out from under a green stone, 

And (after) killing thousands of people went back again. 

Ax.s. Shamslter, a sword. 

G"nai or af'i (d<;6t5), is said to bo very poi.sonous. It is a round- 
headed, short, thick snake, and is black on the back, and yellowish on 
the belly. Various accounts are given of its length. Elmslio .says, 
“a foot and a half,” Vigne says, “about a yard long.” The 
is said to be numerous in the Jjslt pargdnd. 

99, Gtidah zdihuli tah mdj, adah sdv hah. 

Boh pansheh dah gav zdv hudi hah. 

First I and my mother were born, and then father. 

(After that) for fivo days nothing happened, (when) grandfather 
was born. 

A-VS. Kajinsi kid, the cotton plant. 

Gnssipeuin herhactUni, tho common Indian cotton plant rises in 
Kashmir tu nearly a foot and a half in height during the first year of 
growth. It is a pretty little plant. Its flowers are a bright yellow ; 
each petal being marked with a purple spot near the ba.so. Tho flower 
is succeeded by a fruit, which gradually becomes dry and then bursts 
into three or four valves, when the cottou-wool is seen issuing from it 
in all direction.s. Tho cotton is generally white. 


loii^ Th':r dnrnlhfnn sangarrndlan, 

Kns ht'kih liihin hiid km it? 

Trees upon the raiure "f hills in the distance. 

Who c.an .say (lit. make) the price of rubie.s ? 

Axs. Kong, aailron wnich is Grrown in kreo r|uantitic.s on tho 
big, flat plateau in the neighbourhood of rampiir, about eight milo.s from 
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Srinagar. It is very expensive — about a rupee is given for a rupee’s 
weight. The flowers of the Crocus saticus are of a rod colour, like 
rubies. 

101, Aubasih ii'oluui haubasih rat it ; dituiH barit. 

Meh dup, “ Phut iiiii.” Turah hhiifuiit, Shah Totuh zmi. 

I pulled it down from above with a rope ; I dashed it (into the 
water). I said (to myself) “It is dvowued.” (But) it rose thence like 
a king parrot (meaning nicely). 

Axs. Toldh u'or. The earthenware vessel at the end of the 
tot, vide description, ante No. 4. 

Aubasih, above, and bauhasih, a ro 2 >o are old Kashmiri. Ilirih 
pctJi and raz arc now always used. 

102, Ydni zdv idni hhuf hitni prth. 

When born it immediately climbed to the ujiper storey. 

Ans. Diih, smoke. 

The general plan of a Kashmiri house is : — First a ground floor, in 
which are two cliaiubers with the small hall of the house. Then the 
second floor with three rooms. And over that the floor under the roof, 
generally consisting of ono long chamber, where jicoplc usually sit 
during the summer, but which is used as a loft, for the .storing of grain, 
wood, etc. during the winter. The latter is the hdui (or haucui). 

103, Tal tali tal'iu hhauiiii, 

Padshah garas hU harau. 

(Apparently) digging a very deep well, 

(But really) robbing the king's house. 

Axs. Gagur, a rat. 

This is also a Kashmiri jiroverb and ((uotod concerning a traifor. 
Cf. Kashuuri Pioct'ibs and Sagiugs, jt. 2ufl. 

101, Itumut zindas thapdi karit. 

A dead man leading the living. 

Axs. Guddiiiih ganrjit push, a beast held by a tether. 

105, Kdigioi, rjnni. tuh liuihiun ; 

Guv I'lpd Lhiin'd', tail u-drih Ingut vnirvi). 

(Something) to eat, to drink, and to gn.aw ; 

Food for the cow, and something to sow in the garden. 

A\s. IIi'nd",ri'' lid, a water-melon. 

There i.-- an amusing Kashmiri story, too long to repeat In t-.j in 
which a foolish .sou is ordered by his father to go and get li vi ihiiiLs, 
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something to cat, to drink, to gnaw, to feed tlic cow with, and to sow 
in the garden ; and the boy advised by a clever girl bring.s back a 
water-melon. Cf. Ma'htnakuiiiardjaiikadai (The Bravidiau Nhjhts), p. 63, 
for a similar incident. 

iFar a garden — generally used for vegetable gardens. 

lOG, A/i clihiii tah latnii. 

It is in your hand, — catch it. 

Ass. Tslidi, a shadow. 

107, Four men went out in a boat and gave two sers of rice to tho 
boatwoman to cook for them. The boatwoman began to cook the 
rice. 

One of tho party said: — Kdko, hdr md ahhihan tai Jenrih, {. p., 
O father, take care that tho starling does not get the better of tho 
fools — meaning. See that the woman does not eat any of the rice. 

Whereupon another of the party said : — Brah tont karimaa fnh knr 
kun pni karih ? i. e., I have broken its bill. What can she do now ? — 
meaning, I have got my eye on her, etc. 

Then another said : — Shd/t toot dali tnanzi. Kdnz het hai karih, i. t\, 
The king has reached the middle of the lake, and will run about witli 
the boatmen — meaning, The rice is ready for straining. Now tho 
woman will let fall some of it. 

On which the last of the party said : — Betas khumdras, “niidi wai.” 
Xseh kyah karih. I will pretend that I have got a drunken headache 
(and ask her to give) it to me. What can she do to you ? 

Kdk is a term implying intense respect for the person thus addressed, 
and is common both to tho Musalmans and Hindus. A son will thus 
address his father ; tho younger membor.s of a family will thus address 
their eldest brother ; and any very respected por.soii outside the family 
may thus sometimes bo addressed. But tho father only is called simply 
kdk. I find kahkd is the Muhammadan Singhalese word for “ elder 
brother,” and cdccci for “ father’s younger brother.” The latter word is 
also in use in Southern India. Kdkkd is also used by the Malays of 
Ceylon for “elder brother.” I cannot trace the origin of tho words. In 
Telugu kdkkd means “father’s brother,” of. also Ceylon A. S. .loiuniil 
18G7— 1S7U, p. 11. 

Khumar, .sicknes.s, headache &c., tho effects of drink. Rieo-water 
is often given to alleviate sicknes.s arising from intoxication. 

lOcS, Lf/iin p'lilaii tjidii ii'tih 

’Iwcut^ lid.' tip twenty pot.s 

A.\'. n 'ih miiii, the twenty nail,' nn ,i lu.iu’-. Katid' ,upi] f, i 
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109, Ohhatis lathis hrahiini Mv 
Timai hanhi t<iv far. 

Black crows on a white bank, 

They are sa 3 "ing, “ caw, caw.” 

Ans. Kdjnzns peth leh-huii, wi-itinsf on paper. 

The paper is white, tlie words written thereon are black. The 
rustling of the paper, as you take it up to read it, is supposed to be the 
sounds of the words (written on it) .speaking to you. 

110, Atliav nail hit; khorav nah tni ; 

Zorav suetin palciin chhvh. 

Neither with hands, nor with feet, 

(But) bj- its power it goes on. 

Ans. Saruph, a snake. 

111, Simdari plivjhai icuijanen Mian, 

TFfi7i icah mushJiur trdn'dn chhek, 

Zah thah kJieicdn, ah tliah trdu-dn, 

Xs’irim thah shama :dUa chhek. 

0 Sundari, you flowered on a liiffli hill ; 

Well ! Well ! you are leaving scent beliind 3 'ou ; 

Two portions you eat, and one portion you throw away 
(And) the fourth portion 3 'ou burn in 3 'oar lamp. 

Ax 3. 2k'"!', an apricot. 

The oil espres.sed from aprioot.s is called khdli til. Not ranch of 
it is used in the valley. Oil is also expres.sed from mustard, almonds, 
walnuts, and linseed. 

Sundan', a proper name (from the Sanskrit). 

112, Xshntis wanas gntil isdv, 

Xsatit kttrnns hr/tv. 

A saw 3 mr wont into a copse (and) cut and ir.athered some wood. 

Ans. Mas kdstin, to cut the hair. 17 Ic Nos. 70 and 129. 

113, Herih u'uts hat, 

Pharkang rat. 

A bit of wood descended from above. 

In a strong grasp of the hand. 

Ans. Kangani dini, combing the hair. 

Pharangt is a corruption of the Persian farangi. It here means the 
hand. An 3 -thing strong and capable is sometimes called pharangi in 
Kashmir. 

Kashmiri combs are gencr.ally made of wood. 

T 
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114,^^ arih tararii klinnhali hudu sahanih ditsanani tshcilali, 

Widhit full mfanns udlah. 

From tliat side an old woman, speaking througli her nose, ran at 
me like a tigress, and jumped on me and held me to her breast. 

Ans. Xindar, sleep. 


115, Pah pats is, daph (or dap) shttren, boz pdnas, loiichh meh ktm, 

Go to the guest, speak to the children, listen to yourself, and look 
at me. 

Axs. A man had cooked a sheep’s head and legs for himself, 
wife, and children, and had just served them up, when a stranger came 
ill. The wife looked at her husband to know w'hether she was to offer 
tlieir guest any of the savoury food. The husband replied in the above 
words, which mean — Give the legs to the guest, the tongue to the 
children, keep the ears yourself, and give me the eyes. 

IIG, Tsatit rang hat ? 

Batit raid hat ? 

What has colour on being cut ? 

What has value on being laid hold of ? 

Axs. ndndaiceud tab mnhJdah, a water-melon and a pearl. 

117, Odtuj hui'ih ban pot icetsabndn. 

The little girl is teasing out the silk. 

An.s, Kaagani, a woman’s comb. 

118, Baho pyos, Mdjai piyos, 

Pyos nab pyos ivtifsb hai hbyos. 

O Father, I fell down, O Mother, I fell down. 

And I had hardly fallen down, when a calf ate me. 

An'.s. Peomnt panab-barg, (Skr. parna-varga), a fallen leaf. 


119, Mnt tl’d put ddrib, 

Kuliii iift ntabbarib. 

The mad fellow escaped by the back window. 
Taking hi.s wife on hi.s back 
A>s. Ihib, smi>ke. 

120, Laiiiji giiri lat trdr, 

Muhbtab gav rbluiiigarr. 
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A one-legged (lit. a lame) horse kicked, 

And pearls were scattered. 

Ans. Mtihilih siieti muntin, to pound with a pestle, 

Chhdngare is very old Kashmiri. Now-a-days the words chheJca- 
ranah yun, pareshdn gatshun and chhukniiah yuu, are used. 

121, Wanas leviJi kiis ? 

Who will wash the jungle ? 

Ans. RvA yd shin, rain or snow. 

122, Wanas dtwih hiis ? 

Who will sweep the jungle ? 

Ans. Wdv, the wind. 

123, Peicdn chhuh mohd mn ; 

Samdn chhuh kohd zan ; 

Tsaldn chhnh tsi'.rd zan; 

It falls like a musquito ; 

Collects together like a great hill ; 

(And) runs away like a thief. 

Ans. Shin, snow. 

124, Navih lejih gadi sat. 

A new pot with seven holes in it. 

Ans. Bnth yd halah, the face (which is likened to a new pot, 
because it is clean). 

125, Gurispeth hust. 

An elephant on a house. 

Ans. KhrdviJi pefh mahiiyuc, a man walking in pattens. 

I have heard something like this in Persian : — 

Chist dn chi'.if dar jnhdn hlsydr, 

Fil rd didani o lar asp smear. 

126, Kuti yut. 

(Going) hither and thither. 

Ans. Yerii ymmi, sorting the warp. 

127, HnJ gititdif hnfich natsdu 

Tightening her girillo the duck dances 

Ans. Pruts, a little apparatus forming part of the .spinning- 
wheel and intended to receive the thread. 
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Tills is also a saying, cited against a wonian, wlio wisliing to quarrel, 
goes and unites in a “ row ” close by. ^ Kasliiuiri women have terrible 
tongues and most shrill voices. At the time of quarrelling they screech, 
shout, and dance till they are too hoarse and too tired to go on. 

128, Zdrne, zuse, punde, nse ; 

Net sandn karih tiiihau, 

Warih icaryas nunui else ; 

Nishih cliJiui tall parzantan ; 

He will yawn, cough, sneeze, and laugh ; 

He always bathes at the sacred places ; 

Tear in and year out he will i-emain naked ; 

He is near to you, recognise him. 

Axs. Buth, the face. 

129, i vah mahdrdj sdvali jnvyas tvlundvanns gatakdr. 

The mahdrdj came and entered into the fight and destroyed (them). 

A^’S. d>Ias k'dstni, to shave tho head. 

Gatakdr tuhindtcini, lit. to cause darkness to arise. 

Vide Nos. 70 and 112. 

130, Gugusi gngusi gugdliije gnjih tih gngus kad. 

Bah (or huh) nai hidai riuddUye ah'h ehlmh hlhit thaij. 

Be careful, 0 woman, mind and take it out of tho oven. 

I will not take it out, 0 woman, (because) a robber is sitting there. 
Alts. Zitiiannh Jora asah^ yimav Uuehih d.ii/k karitj gajih manz 
thavimatsah. 'Fiiinih irakfah wot timati iush ak hojauah, Akih zaiiduih dup> 
hi'yis kuyi t.tai path, yafh aah zih h'W.h. zdt tz.aiJc.Ji kad gnjih innnzah. 
Tail'd dyufHSj"wd!..zih l.nh kndaJ, unh. tikidzJh 'liJi ninhiii/iic rliJiuh atiti. 

There were two women who had made some bread and put it in 
the oven. At that time a stranger came to them. One woman said to 
the other in such a way that their gue.st might not understand, “ Take 
the bread out of the oven.” The (other) wonian replied, “ 1 will not take 
it out, because there is a man there.” 

Gugusi, gtigusi, gugnJiye, rimldJiye, are words merely made up for 
tho occasion in order to deceive the sti-anger. 

I protested against including the above in this little collection ; 
but everybody, that 1 asked, declared it was a liddle, so I have put 
it in. 

131, Aycyns t'lJc gay. yas : 

Kuku hiifjd. i- elcty.'is : 

Mudur dsas tah kut gayas f 
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I came and I went ; 

I sat on many branches ; 

I was sweet — and where did I go ? 

Ans. Nindar, sleep. 

Kuiii is old Kashmiri. Wdryah, sethah, are now used. 

132, Anzinih hands ndgarado, anzinih kudanai pawo ; 

Chhdni gwuh naJi, krdli thuriik nah ; pdnai byuUik suwo. 

0 spring of the goose, the goose made it.s way to you ; 

No carpenter cut it, no potter formed it ; but you of yourself 
became hardened (lit. sat hard). 

Ans. Tiilah-katur, ice on surface of water. 

133, Hdpat hdndiir ; hreth pandit; talim poni hyur khasdn ; hreri brah- 

man ; gagar suts ; kdshuri pdrimi ; shdl gddah-hdnz ; thapal sarrdf. 
Bears (are) bakers ; stupid people (are) pandits ; the lower waters 
flow up ; cats (are) brahmans ; rats (are) tailors ; Kashmiris (are) 
Panjabis ; jackals (are) fishermen ; usurpers (are) bankers. 

Ass. Purehiydr, the name of a ghdt in Srinagar city just 
below the second bridge. 

A man was going to a village, when he W'as met by another man, 
who asked him where he was going and whence he had come. He 
replied as above that he had come from the place where bears were 
bakei’s, etc., etc. 

134, Khatis andar mdz kdcJiih hand. 

A little piece of flesh in the cupboard. 

Ans. Zyav tah ds, the tongue in the mouth. 

Khat is a small cupboard let into the wall, wherein Kashmiris 
generally store rice, milk, etc., to preserve them from rats and cats. 

135, Ildla.^ psth kdhth sanqih, lat tnh kdr iiiilandt, 

Atu'dh dyas Znlirnh Kludan Inf ninns gdnicit. 

A black .snake on a hill with its tail and neck together, (lit. making 
its tail and neck to meet). 

Zuhrah Khotan came over and wrenched off its tail. 

Ans. Kidvph, a j)adlock. 

13G, 2k'-’r chhis rnhis imuiddn ; tsnr chhis khandam tdri ; zah chhis chard- 
gdnah ; zah chhis fir-nndiiznh ; ak rhhus niorrhlinlah karan. 

She treads the mud with four ; four are dishes of sweets ; two are 
lamps ; two arc archers ; and one fans her. 

Ass. Gdv, a cow’s feet, teats, eyes, horns, and tail. 
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137, Apdrih hdl dot peicdn ; 

Tapdrih hdl shin peicdn. 

On that side of the hill hailstones are falling ; 

On this side of the hill snow is falling. 

Ans. Kadi yindar, a cotton-carder. 

138, Yak mashide do daricdzali ; 

Ao miydn irdo potdsali. 

One mosqne (with) two doors ; 

Come, sir, and bang on it. 

Ans. Khnni kadiini, to blow one’s nose, (native fashion). 
Vide Nos. 43 and 63. 

139, Soyih tal poyih lej. 

A potfull of rice under a nettle. 

A^■s. Kukarih lianz pdti khej, a hen with her brood. 

140, Sundard ditliam-dud kanuini ; 

Nah marih shistarah nah marih ndrl, 

I saw a beautful woman — an arch of smoke ; 

She will not die by iron, she will not die by fire. 

Ans. Duh, smoke. 


Notes on a Doinifice Inscription of Vidyddhara Bhanja, belonyiuy to C. T. 

Meicalfe, Esy., Commissioner (f the Orissa Division, (With a Plate.) 

— By R.(jendral.(la Mitra, LL. D., C. 1. E. 

The muniment is inscribed on three plates of copper, each mea- 
suring 6 X 34 inches, the thickness being about one-tenth of an inch. 
The plate.s are held together by a stout copper ring surmounted by a 
cast copper seal bearing in relief the name of the donor and an effigy of 
a lion roiirhant ynardant. The plates are of cast metal, roughly ham- 
mered, and having all round a slightly raised edge. This edging is de- 
signed to ]irevent injurv to the record by friction. The record is en- 
graved on the second face of the first plate, and on both faces of the 
other two plates, each side coinpri.sing 7 to 8 lines of matter. On the first 
side of the first jilnte there are indications of letters traced with a steel- 
pointed .style and afterwards smudged. Such tracings are also notice- 
able on the other plate.s, and they suggest to me the idea of the plates 
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being palimpsests. At first I was disposed to think that the tracings were 
the first outlines made for the guidance of the engraver ; but I find this 
idea is not tenable, inasmuch as the tracings appear sometimes below and 
sometimes above the regular lines of the engraving, and not engraved 
over’, as they should have been, had they been the first outlines. The 
finished record is deeply engraved, and, except in a few places, the let- 
ters are in a fair state of preservation. 

The letters of the record are of the Kutila type merging into the 
modern Devanagari form. The vowel i retains the old three-dotted 
form ; the e is indicated at times by a slight curve at the hind part of 
the top line, and at other times bj- a curved line behind, as is usual now 
in Bengali writings. The letters I and n are alike in shape, being 
differentiated only by the omission of the top line, as was the case in 
the Bengali of the last three centuries. The j is also of the form of that 
letter in Bengali. But the t, d and hh are of pure Kutila type. 

The language is pure Sanskrit, though, as is usual in records of 
this description, it is disfigured hero and there by errors of spelKng ; 
slips of grammar are also not wanting. I have pointed out the more 
prominent of these errors in parentheses. On the whole the record 
does not in this respect differ from its congeners found in other parts 
of India. In the neglect of punctuation the record beats the attorneys 
of England. 

The most remarkable feature of the record is, however, the absence 
from it of the prosy details which characterize ancient Indian grants, as 
also the title-deeds got up by English conveyancers. We altogether miss 
the “ to have and to hold and to possess ” so familiar to us in modern 
English deeds of sale or gift. In mediaeval Sanskrit deeds, the field pro- 
duce, the forest produce, the produce of water, with all that is under the 
ground or above it, are carefully noted, also exemptions from Government 
demands ; but nothing is said of them here ; even the important item of 
the boundary of the land given is not mentioned. 

The subject of the gift was a village named Tundurava, in the dis- 
trict of Vimalabhanja, but I have failed to trace it in our maps. Judging 
from the word BJinnjd, which occurs both in the name of the district and 
also as a surname of the donor’s family, I am disposed to think that we 
must look for the locale somewhere in the present tributarj' state of 
Mayurabhanja, in the north-west of Orissa. But the evidence is too 
slender to be of much value in this respect, particularly when it i.s borne 
in mind that the word Bhanja wms borne as a surname not only by the 
Rajas of iMayiirabhanja, but also by a family of Rajas in Gumsur, as also 
by the Rajas of Keunjhar. The last, however, were scions of the Mayiii-a- 
bhanja dynasty, whose initial date was not older than two hundred years 
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aj?o, and therefore could not have had any part in making the grant. The 
village or town, in which the Baj.a was present when he made the gift, 
boro the name of Valjalvaka, and this too is not traceable. Babu 
Dharitrinath Deva, a relative of the Bhanja Baja of Mayurabhanja, in- 
forms me that he knows of no place of that name, and that Vimalabhanja 
was never a second name of Mayurabhanja. I have not yet succeeded 
in getting any information in regard to this place from Gumsur. 

The donee was one Bhatta Darukhandi of the Data sept (Pravar i) 
of the TJpamanya gotra. He belonged to the Bahvricha S'aklia of the 
Rig Veda. His father’s name was Burideva, who was the son of one 
Gauriohandra. 

The donor describes himself as a Maharaja, but the names of his 
father and grandfather occur without any regal prefix. The great- 
grandfather, however, is described as a R.aj.a, and we may safely pre- 
sume that the epithet is expected to be assumed in the two intermediate 
cases. The names stand thus ; 

Baja Vrauabhanja Deva. 

Divabhanja Deva. 

Silibhanja Deva. 

Maharaja Vidyadharabhanja Deva. 

The last claims to have been a devout worshipper of Mahadeva 
(paraniamdliescara) , and this declaration is emphasized by the two in- 
troductory stanzas which praise the attributes of that dread divinity. 
Of his race the only information vouchsafed is that he was an “ orna- 
ment of the Bhanjana race” (Bhanjana-hula-tilaka). It is obvious 
from this that the words Bhaitja and Bhatijaiin are synonymous and 
exchangeable, but it helps to take u.s no further. We po.s.sess no ac- 
count whatever of these Blainjanas. Babii Dharitrinath Deva has not 
heard of the name of Vidyadhara in the Bhanja genealogy, and knows 
nothing of him. He has not yet been able to obtain for me a copy of the 
family tree of his relative, and in matters of this kind memory is not at 
all reliable. Few persons in ordinary life can correctly recite the names 
of ten of his ancestors, and few would attempt to do so. In the absence 
of positive information I am disposed to think that I have in the record 
before me the names of four members who are now quite forgotten in the 
annals of the Mayurabhanja dynasty. I am disposed to think, too, that 
there exists no complete record of the family from the date of its origin. 
Only a few of the Tributary Mahal chiefs can appeal to any record of an 
older date than two hundred years, though several of them have un- 
questionably exercised their chiefships from generation to generation for 
a much longer period. 

The record has no date. This is an unusual peculiarity, the rule 
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being otlicrwise. tliougli the era used has often canscd, in the absein-e 
of precise indicatioii.s, considerable trouble to anthjiuu inns. It would 
seem that the practice of issuing copper ])ateuts was recent in tlic 
country tvhere Vidyadhara issued his grant ; at any rate liis court 
pandits must hare been very ill-informed about the fuiiibiineutal i-e- 
quirements of titlo-deed.s, not to adopt the nicctic.s of eonvcyauriiig 
terminology. I have stated above tliat the lettei-.s are of the Kutila. 
type merging into the modern Devanagari, and this fact would sugm st 
the idea of their being between four and five humlrcd years old, and ilio 
deed to belong to the fourteenth or the earlier years of the Hftcenth 
centuiy of the Christian era. In the present state of my information, 
I I'cgret, I cannot speak witli greater prcci.sion. 

The conchiding part of the deed gives the names of the attesting 
witnes.ses. The first name is that of the mini.ster, Bhatta Stamlilia 
Deva, who put his ‘mark’ on the deed for it.s ratification. The Sanskrit 
word used to indicate this is 77/0.7(7/ itu, which means ‘marked.' hut 1 
suppose it is intended to imply the impres.sintr of the deed with the 
great .seal of the State. The e])ithcts ajipli/'d to his name are not very 
clear. The fir.st woi'd is the most doubtful; it reads very like S'ridith! 
which probably stands for si ‘ baidtor.’ This man came from 

the JCalinija country, was a wor.shijiper of S'iva, whence MuhihJ'-rijn, and 
endowed with great energy, tejnhika. The la.st word is of doubtful iin- 
j)ort. The second witues.s is named KaU'ika. He ciinsed the grtint to 
be ‘entered’ (pravesitaj in. i\m Bi'ihhi. Kan.-ika has no ejiithet of any 
kind attached to his name. He was obviously an ofllcer of an iufei ior 
grade, and he has not even the courtesy S'ri assigned to him. The 
word huhhdis not Sanskrit. I take it to be the .sanskritizeil counterpart 
of the Arabic I7(/7), which in the plural form of d7//c//7i or cc.ss beea rim 
current from the date of the first .settlement of the ilulinmniaihius iir 
this country. One meaning’ of the word is a hook, chapter’, or sr'ct ion. 
and 1 imagine it stands here for a I’egr-ti'y hook or- tluit cli.-ipirr 
of it ill -whicli a reeonl was ki’pt of I’cnt-fi-er' grunt-.. 1 di-.iw tl,i- in- 
fei’eiice entli’cly on tire .sfi-engtli f'f the \vor<l pc i/-, .s, ',/ ‘ (-uteifil.’ The 
eomposition of the ileed is attributed to .'^'i i Khauib.i. i he miiii-lei- of 
war and peace. The eiigraver wa.-, one IC-lii-ili K lou i i .u-ha ed ■ ,i . In 
tlii.s I take Knmaiaclutndra to be the jiei’sonal ii.iiue.iud J'/.'-ha^.li the 
name of hi.s caste. 


Mav that which can destroy tin- lib' of the wielder of the (l.ovory 
arrow ^C'npnl) : trj whose nia.-s of liuht the wi'ak eri-.'-ri nt r- an rhj. / i of 
overthrow; which is the refiil-jeiit lamp f..i’ the illiimin.ii aui of lie- i-i- 


U 
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gioiin of the threefold world ; which is fair as gold of the purest touch* 
— may the ej ebrowless eyef of Hai'a be victorious ! 

May the waves of the heavenly river of Sambhn, which play like 
the hoods of the great serpent, which glisten bright as the light of 
the rising moon, which dance like the crests of the spurs of the snowy 
mountain, which rise like hands at the commencement of a dance, which 
are radiant, and destroy sin — may they protect you ! 

Prosperity. The auspicious dweller of the victorious Yaljalvaka, 
the home of fortunate victory * * * the ardent worshipper of Mahe^- 
vara, the devoted to the feet of his father and mother, the ornament of 
the Bhanjana race, Maharaja S'ri Vidyadharabhanja Deva, the great- 
grandson of S'ri Vranabhapja Deva of manifest merit * * * and 
totally devoid of the sins of the Kali age, the grandson of Sri Diva- 
bhanja Deva, the son of Sri Silibhanja Deva, according to the desert 
of each, welcomes, respects, acquaints and orders the people, inhabitants, 
subordinate chiefs, receivers of income, village officers and others of the 
prosperous district of Vamalabhanja. Everywhere there is happiness. 
It has been our fortune, for the pr'omotion of virtue for our parents and 
ourselves, to present in due form with the usual pouring of water the 
village of Tundurava as it is bounded now in that district, to Bhatta 
Darukhan^i, of the Upamanya gotra. Data Pravara, the grandson of 
Gaurichandra, son of S^uri Deva, and a member of the Bahvricha S'rotriya 
branch, out of respect for his merits, for the period of the duration of 
the sun and the moon. It should be the duty, for the sake of the great- 
ness of the merit of charity and our request, for fntrrre kings to protect 
this grant. Thus has it been enjoined by the ordinances of religion. 
Earth has often been given aw.ay by Sagara and other kings, and the 
merit thereof has belonged to him to whom the earth belonged for the 
time being. Whoever resumes earth, whether it be his own gift or that 
of another, is, along with his ancestors, born as a worm and rots in 
ordure. Let there be no doubt, O kings, about the merit from the fact 
of its being another’s gift. The merit of protecting others’ gifts is in- 
finitely greater than that arising from one’s own gift. Knowing this and 

* The epithet kanaJca-niiasha is in frequent use in Sanstrit poetry, hut the 
explanation of it is of doubtful propriety. They say it means the mark left on the 
tonohstono by gold ; but surely that mark is nothing very bright.. I take it to 
mean pure gold whicb has stood the test of the touchstone. 

t The word is nbhrunefra, an eye without an eyebrow. The'object of using the 
epithet is to iudic.ate the third or crescent eye of S'iva over which there is no 
eyebrow. The fiict of the word for eye being put in the singular nnmher confirms this 
interpretation. H.ad the word been hnhhni the translation would have been ‘ tawny,’ 
but that would not have been sntliciently distinctive, as in art all the three eyes of 
hiiva are painted of a tawny coiuor. 
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knowing that the duration of man’s life and fortune are as unsteady as 
water on a lotus leaf, no man should destroy the good actions of others. 
Marked (sealed) by the Minister Bhatta Stambha Deva, who is a banker 
(by caste) of Kalinga, a worshipper of Mahadeva, and highly energetic ; 
entered in the Babha (register) by Kausika ; written by Sfri Khamba, 
the minister of Avar and peace ; and engraved by Kshasali Kumara- 
chandra. 

Transcript (see Plate IX), 

(Fii-st plate.) 

I x ^t%i- 

8 I T^Ct) ^ 

I ?i^{%T)Tr- 

i I iif% 5rfif(%^rt)3H-T(i) ^TiT(3rT)e^rf^Hff?n n- 

“S I % ?rw^T(9irwr^r)^ ^rsli’glVgTfiTit: 

^ I MPtT 

(Obverse of second plate.) 

I, I ^(w)f% (■^) 3=ti(;wi flUmrai- 

^ I (ft) y- X ^rwsiTm ?:t- 

8 I ^ ijKT ^far- 

I ^Ct: tnC*TRTT>!ftT nTcTl(®)fq- 

< I gTiftM^Tcrr ♦r^>r5Tgrsif«nT%T 
■a I ft?p^){ii) ^JTwvrp(-j — 

(Revpi’se st‘<’ontl j>luto.) 

1 Tlip w«»nl hhi3uj,j b.is boon c-verywh^^ro writit'n witli Uio corobial »< thnv . 

»r5r. 

2 Tiip Ipf.iefi} AW <lt»ubiful in thij> name- 
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^ I 51^1=1 ?TT^?rfN R3l5lf%- tr- 

^ I y5r?irTi%9iFcr ftr^JT^T^iT- 

8 I ^ crf?^5r?rjq^gj5tl^?TTn^<j(50^*TT- 
8L I ?TWT5r(N) II JTT^Tfq^^CTnR^T^ ^ngr- 

i I ^ (^T)=?=?T^?riT ¥1^ (f%) mVT- 

® I f^fsTiTT Jti!r[g?;Tir(irT)cT ^(') x x x x x 

^ I 

(Obvei-Ko of third plate.) 

^ I N STTH ^n(ct:) wif^- 

I jgwt II srra 

^ I CTTjTN 

1. 1 ^T ^r(frr) ^sifir! ^nrcTf^f+tNW 
i 1 <T^T ^(n) 

-s I %T « ffWT(5it) ?i*ft (fwO Pi- 

(Rorerso of third plato.) 

\ I Sfir: ?hf tT^^(p) JTT »5.^=5l9r^T 

1 fct qifg^i: ^^T^ITN qr^rfn(ir]^ ^tR ^qi"!- 

^ I ^(ii) qiR^^Rqfq^t^ f^qfl^pq- 
8 1 5fg irg^i^qcT^ (f*?) erg 

S. I ^ 1% ■rw q5;^=R^T f%%T(qiT: B)"rrf%cJ $f%gf5T- 

i I W (f^q) J!IT qi- 

« I 5qTtr%f3iq(q) srifsi^q f-nfigcT grfgfqjif^ (fqgfi-) fg (:^) 

'= 1 q ^cTf^ (g>) ^ g I (*Il) X X | 

1. riv.- ]- rriT- aro Tusiiirr'ili-Il)!,*. 

2. I knuw t>I liu Dill _i I’l.iv.ii.t- 1 lie :;C'ruuil U'ELei i ff) duubll'ul. 
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Notes on the ancient mounds in the Quetta District. — By Major 
J. F. Garwood, R. E. 

(With a Plate.) 

Now that portions of Baluchi.stan and Southorn Afghanistan are 
rapidly becoming settled countries under British rule, doubtless men 
of science will begin to devote some attention to the mounds which are 
spread abroad throughout the district. Up till recently, what with the 
country being unsettled and constant change.s of officers taking place, 
the little information that is forthcoming regarding those mounds is 
hard to be got at. It is for the most part a personal record, and the 
persons are constantly shifting on the scene. 

I had occasion recently in my official capacity as an officer of the 
Military Works Department to make some considerable excavations in 
the Miri or citadel of Quetta, and finding the results from an archicologi- 
cal point of view interesting, I have endeavoured to find out what has 
been done before by others in investigating mound.s in the district, and 
purpose to put this now before your readers together with my own 
experience at Quetta. It will I hope be of advantage when the re- 
searches are taken up by experts, if some little information as to what 
has been noticed by those first on the spot is readily obtainable. 

These mounds are vei-y numerous throughout the district, some 
being of very large size. They vary from small hillocks up to large 
masses of earth, like the Quetta Miri, the base of which is an oval liUO 
feet long by 400 feet wide, and which rises 60 feet above the plain. 
These mounds may be, .and very probably are, of different origins, and a 
few of the small ones may be even natural; but the true mound of which 
I write is manifestly artificial, and for the most part there is no sign of 
excavation in the neighbourhood. Accepting the conclusion that the 
mound is artificial, I argue that when no trace of excavation appe.ars, we 
may be sure that the mound is of great antiijnitt' for the dust storms of 
the country to have filled up the hollows from which the earth for the 
mound was taken. 

Some officers qnartered at Thai Chotiali a few years since took con- 
.sidcrahle interest in investigating the nmniids there. (ojI. Stni't, Bo. S. C,, 
found in a hole in a monud between Dnbber Klmt and Thai two or three 
gold and <a number of silver coins wbicli were sent down to the Royal 
Asiatic Society at Bombay and tile inscrijition.s ileciphered by Mr. 
Ibduitsek. Tiie eoin.s were from Baghdnd arnl about six or seven cen- 
turies old. Brigadier Adam, Q. M. G. of the Bombay Army, Cid. Sturt's 
snceessor. inforuns me that he so.arched the niouiifl aftcrwanls and found 
nothing of interest, nothing except broken pottery whieli he btiicved to 
be modern. 
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There is a very large mound near Kila Abdullah in the Peshin plain 
at the foot of the Khoja Amran mountains. In 1881 Capt. (now llajor) 
Lock, Political Agent, Peshin, dug into this mound under the orders of 
Col. Sir Oliver St. John, K. 0. S. I., R. E. Major Lock is on furlough, 
but Sir O. St. John has kindly supplied me with his recollections, which 
I will give as nearly as possible in his own words. 

“ Underneath layers of mud, charcoal, or rather charred wood, and 
bones were a number of small rooms built of very large baked bricks, as 
far as I can recollect about 18 inches by 10 inches by 6 inches. These 
bricks had no markings or inscriptions of any sort.” 

“ In the rubbish were found fragments of pottery, hits of glass, 
copper, brass and iron. Two at least of the fragments of pottery had 
been bottoms of basins or round dishes and were glazed yellow, with 
indented and separately coloured figures on them, in both cases, of men 
leading goats. The best of the two I gave to the British Museum in 
1881. What became of the rest of the things I do not know. The 
excavations were incomplete when I left.” 

The Quetta Miri is a mass of indurated clay. On the top were 
a few old houses, probably occupied formerly by the maliks of the 
village or small township of Shalkot, the houses of which were group- 
ed together under the shadow of the Miri. In 1883, before I caiuo 
to the district, the base of the mound was cut into for a magazine, 
and previously to that some tunnels had been run well into the mound. 
Nothing of particular interest seems to have been found, or my prede- 
cessors would have left some record of it. Some bones I hear were come 
across, including some human bones, the only ones found at any time 
recently in the mound. 

About a year ago I commenced clearing the top of the Miri for some 
buildings. This necessitated cutting the top 15 feet off the mound, besides 
excavating in places to an extra depth of about 5 feet or 20 feet in all. 
During these excavations one could not fail to be struck with the peculiar 
constitution of the material of which the mound is composed. In every 
direction the soil is permeated by bones, broken pottery, ashes in layers, 
and charred wood or charcoal. The bones are said to be the bones of 
domestic animals, but of what animals I do not know at present, but 
have sent samples to Calcutta for identification by competent anatomists. 
The remains got comparatively few as the depth increased, but were 
always present in considerable numbers. Near the top very large 
jallds or gharus frccpiently occurred ; no such articles of pottery are 
I believe now made in the di.itrict. The general impression, left on the 
minds of those of us who were constantly present during the earth 
clearance, was not that the remains were necessarily of any very high 
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aotiquity, as that the mound must have been occupied by constant suc- 
cessions of people for an indefinite period. I am still quite puzzled to 
account for the presence of so many lumps of charred wood at con- 
siderablo depths, most of them quite fresh and shewing the grain of the 
wood. From Sir Oliver St. John’s account the same peculiarity was 
noticed in the mound at Kila Abdullah. The charcoal of course might 
be of any age, being comparatively indestructible, but its existence in 
such large quantities in the aggregate is very puzzling. The buildings, 
I do not think, are likely to have been periodically destroyed by fire, as in 
some of the old Greek towns, and the presence of the lumps of charred 
wood is more probably due to some use the mound was formerly put 
to ; but this of course is mere personal conjecture. 

The articles of interest, few in number, which we found in the 
Quetta Miri, have been sent to the Indian Museum at Calcutta. There 
are some fragments of pottery of an archaic type, which were found in 
the lower strata of the excavations, and also a ringstone and jasper 
corn-crusher, which the Museum authorities think are probably pre- 
historic. They were found on a low level, but higher than the Greek 
statue afterwards unearthed. There was also found a small bronze 
vessel which may be Greek ; and at the lowe.st depth attained to, and 
near the centre of the mound in plan, a bronze or co])per statue of 
Heracles, 2j feet high, holding in his left hand the skin of the Nemean 
lion (see Plate X). The statue, which was much corroded but otherwise 
nearly perfect, was found standing nearly erect, bedded in hard clay. 
The ground below and around was carefully excavated to a distance of 
several feet, but nothing further was found except a few animals bones. 

At a medium level was discovered a small vase of common pottery, 
with angular markings in paint round the swell of the vase below the 
neck. I am anxious to find out the probable date of this vase, as Major 
Shepherd, R. E., found a lot of pottery with similar markings on it near 
Bellali (ten miles north of Quetta) in 1885. There is a large niiri near 
Bellali, but in Major Shepherd’s absence in England I have not been able 
to ascertain whether it was in the viiri or elsewhere that ho found it. 
Nothing more of interest is likely to be discovered just now in the Quetta 
Miri, but in considering the comparative poverty of our findings in .such a 
promising site, it must be borne in mind that the excavations only wont 
down to a depth of 20 feet out of the total height of 80 feet of the mound, 
and anything of extreme antiquity would probably be found lower down. 

Our excavations having connected this district with the Greek poriixl, 
at least ought to encourage others more competent to carry the investiga- 
tions of these mounds further, and Capt. Lock’s discoveries at Kila 
Abdullah in 1881 seem to have been even more interesting. 
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The brother of .Tnhihi^n\--r.ij H. 'BEVERrnGF, C. S. 

It is curious that there should be any uncertainty about the name 
and family of Jahangir's mother. He was born in August 156l> at 
I'athpur Sikri in the house of Salim Chishti, and it was to be expected 
that the historians who have so carefullj- chrouieded the circumstances 
of his birth, would tell us who his mother wa.s. But apparently none 
of them mentions her name ; or, at !ea.st, none of them does .so in his 
narrative of the birth. Jahangir is equally reticent in hi.s autobio- 
graphy, and so English writei-s have fallen back on tradition and con- 
jecture. This much seems considered certain; the lad}' was a Hindu, 
and it has been suggested that this is the reason why she has not been 
named by the Muhammadan historians. I should think, however, that if 
Hinduism has had anything to do with the omission, it i.s more 
because it made it difSculfc for the historians to know the name, than 
because of bigoted feelings, or an unwillingness to hint that Jahangir 
was not a pure Mogul. Jahangir has no scruple about mentioning his 
Hindu wives and their progeny, and though he speaks with horror of 
Muhammadan women marrying Hindus, he has very little blame for the 
converse practice. Barring a few bigots like Badaoni, it may bo ques- 
tioned if the Muhammadan subjects of Akbar and Jahangir had any 
serious objections to the marriages witli the Rajput princesses. Indeed 
Sir 'William Sleemau tells us that he has heard many Mnliammadans 
attribute the decline of their empire to the discontinnanco of the 
practice. Muhammadans might object to the ladies being allowed to 
remain Hindus, and no doubt Akbar caused scandal Ijy allowing bis wives 
to sacrifice to fire in his j)alacc, bat the fact that the wife nas a Hindu 
by origin would be no objection. R.ttlior it wuuhl be considered meri- 
torious to convert a Hindu to the true faith and then marry her. 

Now if the lady who was Jahangir's mother was a Hindu l>y origin, 
she can hardly have remained one, or she would not have been placed 
in the cell of a Muhammadan priest at the time of her confinement. 
Nor would she have been buried after death and a Muhammadan tomb 
erected over her. Still less could .she continue a Hindu, if, as Mr. 
Blochmann thinks, she received the title of Marvamu-z-Zamani, “ the 
Virgin Mary of the age.” That it was ignorance rather than prejudice, 
which prevented historians from giving the name.s of their emperor’s 
Hindu wives, may be perhajts inferred from the fact that we find two 
ladie.s described by the name of Jodh Bai. Now Jodli Bai is not the 
special name of any woman, but simply means that she belonged to the 
family of the Rajas of Jodli|mr. 

At p. 30b of liLs edition of the Ain Mr. Bloehmanu tells us that 
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Jaliano-ir’.? mother was Jodh Bai, bat at p. 010 he eorreet'j luni'ielf ami 
.sa\-s that Jodh B:U was the wife of Jaliaiiifir, ami that tliere is little 
doubt tliat the dau'a'hter of Bihiiri Mall and sister of Bha.g’wau Das was 
the mother of Jahangir. 

It is with Great hesitation that I venture to differ from Mr. Bloeh- 
niann, bat here the hesitation is diuiini.shed by the fact that we li.avu 
Mr. Bloclimann ditfering from liimself. Ho originally held that Jodh 
Bat was the mother of Jahangir, ami it seems to mo tlint In; w.is wrong 
to abandon this view in favour of Bibari Mall s daughter. What 1 think 
he overlooked wa.s that there were two Jodli L!:iis, e., two lailies of 
the bareni of Joilhpur. One of then was the .sister of Udai Singh, i. e , 
the Mota. or fat Kaja, and married Akbar, and the other was Udai'a 
daughter and married Jahangir. 

The general native belief seems to be that a Jodh Bai was the 
mother of Jahangir, and I think that weight should bo given to this. 
Sir William Sleeman in hi.s Rambles, vol. II. p. C5, speak.s of his seeing 
the tomb of Jodh B.-ii, the mother of Jah.-ingir, near Agra. Further on, 
pp, tlS and 71, he speaks of seeing the little room at Fathpur .Sikrf 
where she give birth to Jahangir. Similarly Tod de.scribes Jodh Bai ns 
the mother of Jahangir. 

On the other hand the daughter of Bilitiri Mall is mentioneil by 
Jahangir in hi.s ^Memoirs in a way wliieh seems to me ipiitu incon- 
sistent with the idea tlnit she w.as his mother. Speaking of Pahar 
Kliaii who was Raj, I IMau Singh's uncle and con.'-euncutly a brother 
of Bhag'wau Dti.s, he .says “ One of his sisters was in my father's harem, 
but no favourite with destiny, although possessed of uncommon beauty. 
The proverb says ‘ if there be any special destiny, it is for the ill-favoured,’ 
for from all I can observe in this workshop of creation, scarcely any- 
thing appears in it.s proper [ilaee. The poor in spirit are ab.soi bed in 
the rigour of ab-tiuence, while tlio-e who love the world find their 
fortune ever in advance." (I’lice's transhil ion, p. Jk) 

This pas-age seems to me to dispi-ove the \ lew that Bihari Mall’s 
d.mghter w.as Jalniiigir's mollior. No man would bo likely to s]ie:ik in 
this way of his own mother, amt Jali.lngir ould not have regarded a 
woman as no favourite with de.stiny nlio liad the honour of giting- birth 
t(; liiin.-elf.* 

There is another passage in bis JIcmoirK which sets the matter 
at rest, if the translation is oorreet. Tlitit i- ( I’l-iee. p. IJ) wberi' lie telLs 
us that he himself inarrieil Bihari Mali's daughter, but I suspect that 
it is granddaughter in the original. 

* r cannot find any passage correspondine to this in tlic Tuzuk. I ha-, emit 
seen the Pi-rai.in original of Itajor Price's Irtindation. 
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It will be nbporrod that Mr. Blochmann is not positive about 
Bihari Mall’s daughter being- Jahangir'.s mother. He only says that 
there is little <liiubt of it. I think that the passage from Jah.-lugir s 
Menir>ii's. and the tradition aljoiit Jodh B;ii show that Bihari ilall s 
daugliter was act Jahangir's mother, and if the latter was a niinhi. I 
think that we liave no choice but to accept the tradition that a lady 
of the house of .Jodhpur was the mother. Perh.-ips, however, it has been 
too readily as.sumed that she was a Hindu. I have already ohserved 
that it is very unlikely that a Hindu lady would bo taken for her con- 
finement to the house of a Muhammadan priest, and I now proceed to 
offer reasons for holding that Jahangir’s inotlier was a Mnliaminadaii, 
and no other than Salimali .Sultan Bi-gam, the widow of BairaTii Kb.i n . 

There is a passage in Klliot'.s History of India, Vol. VI, p. 404 which, 
if it can be fully relied n]inn, settles the i|ucsti()ii of who was Jaluingir'.s 
mother. We arc there told that Xur Jahan was brought to court after the 
death of her husband Slier Afgan, and entru.sted by Jahangir to ‘‘ the 
keeping of his own royal mother.” Xow we know that Xiir .Tahan, 
when brought from Burdwan to Ag-ra by Jahiingir's order.s, was pilncecl 
in the keeping either of Saliniah Sultan Begam, or of Sultan Raipyali 
Begum. The Iqbaliiama of Muhammad Khin, and lOiift IHtan say 
Salimah Sultan, and Mr. Blochmann and Muhammad Had! CElliot, VI, 
p. 308) say Raqiyah. But the latter borrow s lii.s acconnt from iluhamniail 
Khali, and if the Bibliotheca ludica edition is to be trusted. Muhaniniad 
Hadi or Elliot has mistaken the word nujijb'ih “ a slave” for Raqiyah. 

The original in the Iqbaliiama, p, •'ui, is as follows — 

4 J tta*-. ml 

I do not feel sure of the meaning of tlio words snhuhi 

Minih. which Elliot seems to have rendered ‘‘bis own royal mother,'’ 
but surely they mean something more than that she was his father’s 
wife, Raqiyah was alive and probably others of Akbar's wives. Why 
then should an expression be applied to Salimah which wa.s not at all 
distinctive of her ? 

The expre.ssion is repeated with a variation by Ivlnifi Khan. I, p. 207, 
who calks S.dimaii the 'ni'i’lur "f Jahangir. 

Elphiiistone also, 4th ed., p. -4S1, tells us that .laluiugir placed Niir 
Jahaii ■‘among tiio attendants of his motlier.” His account is e\idently 
taken from Kh.-lfl Kh In, and represents the view taken by the translator 
whom he studied. 

Tlicit Salimah was closely connected with Jahangir and deeply 
interested in him is apparent from tlie fact that she went to liini, when 
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he had fallen oiit with his father and broiicrlit him to Court, and tliat 
she tended his son Prince Kdiusran from his infancy. PIpbiiistone ac- 
counts for Salimah’a mediation hy saying that she hail adopted Jahangir 
after his own mother’s death, p. -tOO. Bat I do not know what authority 
there is for this statement. 

If the words icMi'tah snhahi khesli really mean “ own mother,” 
there can he no doubt that Salimali was Jahangir’s mother, for Muhammad 
Khan was in a position to know the facts. 

Jahangir speaks of Saliinah’s having a daughter and calls the latter 
his sister, but as I have not the original to refer to, I cannot say if this 
Jsa. means full sister, 

] On the other hand, if this daughter was Slulhziida Klianani. and 

if she was born three months after Jahangir (Bloclimaun, p, 3US), Salimah 
cannot have been the mother of the latter. 

If Salimah was Jahangir’s mother, he ought to have been a bet ter 
'* man than he was, for she wa.s the most distinguished of Akbar's wives’ 

She was the niece of Humayiin, being the daughter of his .sister Gul- 
burgBegara (Akbarnima, II. p. G.'>) and of Mirza Xuru-d-din Muhammad. 
Akhar gave her iu marriage to Bairam 10>la hi accordance witli 
Humiiyun’s intention, and when B.iiram w.as a'i-issiiinted, Akbar married 
her himself. She died in 1021 A. H. (1011). IGiAfi IGj:in calK her 
Kliadije-uz-Zamani, the lOiadija of the ago and after reciting her virtues 
^ and acoomplisliraeuts winds up with cpioting two lines of her poetry, 

which however Jo not .seen remarkable < Khdfi Khun. 1, pp, 253 and 270). 


Note? on. the Coins rncnlioncit hij Ihr/nr Itaiii-fi/ in his Xotes to 
his Traiislafooi of the 'Ftttut'i'tt-i-iSusn't. hj CUAs. J. ItoDGIiRs, 
M. R. A. S., Assoc. M. A. 8. B. 

Tliero can bo no doubt whatever about the amount of learned 
research displayed by Major Raverty in liis translation of tlic Tabaqat- 
i-Kiisirl, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It i-. a book of 
12i>0 pages exelu.sive of memoir and additional notes .nnd appendiv. 
The actual translation in only a small part of tbe whole work. .My 
^ attention lias of late been drawn to bis nunii.smatir notes. 

Mr. Kdward Thomas, as is well known, wrote a paper on tlie coins 
of the kings of hud to this he added a sup|ilerneiit. He also 

wrote “ The Cliroiiicle.s of the Pathaii kings of Dehli,” to which I havo 
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a Ideil four .supplements in tlip pspes of this Journal. It m.ay be re- 
membered that m_y first .small attempt was a paper on the coins of 
Kli'israu Shah and Khii.sraii Jlalik, the two first resident Muhammadan 
kinp's of Lahore. At the time I wrote thi.s paper I was not aware tliat 
i\[r. Thmiias hofl written his pa[)er outlie kiiips of Gliazni. This did not 
so much matter, as mv paper wa.s written thirty-two years after that one 
!iy Mr. Thomas, and dealt with other coins. Mr. Thomas g’iv'es in his 
paper two silver coins of IMinsran Shah and five coins of Kliusrau Malik. 
31 ijor Eaverty thus notices Mr. Thoinas’.s paper (see note, p. 114). " In 

Mr. Thomas's paper on the Gliazni coin.s, there is nnfortumately no notice 
of the la.st two moiiarchs of the house of Sabuk-Tigin, and there are no 
coins of theirs, or the d.ate.s I have referred to might have been tested ; 
but a work I have by me sunplie.s .-mme information on the subject, and 
confirms the statements of I’asih-i, and the older writers. A coin of 
Khu'i'au Shah'.s, therein noticed, contains the following inscrijition, 
which I translate literally .— 

Ohver-o : — .Srainiiod coin in the nnivcr.se, with magnificence and 
eraudour, the great Ihidsluili Klui.srau Shah. 

Eeverse : — Struck in the city of Lohor, A. H. 5 .j 2, the firat of 
his reign. 

Another coin of his son Khnsrau Malik, also struck in the Panjab, 
cout.iins the following inscription : — 

Obverse, — Zahlr-iid-Daulah wa ud-Din, Sult.an lOjusran 3I,alik. 

Eeverse : — Struck in the city of .Labor, A. II. odo, the first of the 
roign.” 

About this note I h.avo a few remn-k.s to make. But I would 
first mitiee tliat lOin-ran Shah is called iu tlie tevt '‘ttnjflii 
V'l-D I iilitli wa nd-lj/u " (p. 111). I'o thi.sou tlie .same page (footnote is) 
is added “ 111 a lew copies he is styled ‘ Y",iiin->iJ-lia>ilah ' onlv.” 

On all the coins of Klin.- ran Sh.'ih's which I have seen he is c.allcd 
“ 2dii' iz~u-J-i]anliih KImsran .Shah ’’ only. AYith respect to the inscrip- 
tion, given by Major E.av'crty as being on the coin of the.se kings, I 
woulil remark that iu all the coins of these kings of Crhazid the name 
of ib.e mint and the year of the IL-jirali arc alicii/s on the mnnjin which 
cnelO'i'S a .second in.scriiition. In no case is the i/.nr if fJic ifijn iflcm. 
I h. n e seen some thoii.-ands of Ghazni ami Pathan coins of Oeldi, bnt 
a.s yet I have never .scon the year of the reign given on one. Tiie 
ye.irs of the reign begmn to bo struck by Akbar in his Jtith year which 
ho C.dled biuh ll.ihi. (."^00 my Rupee-, of the months of Akhar’.s II, liii 
w ars, .lourn d A. S. B. Tol. LIf. Pt. I Is^;!, pp. 7. 1,1,5 ^vo plates.) 
J.di.iiigir stiuek the ye.ir of liis ivigii and the vear of the Hejirali on 
hi., coins. After hi.- .dtii year I- al-o culled the year of his reign llulu. 
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Slulli Jalian also struck coins -with his Ilabi year on them in the first 
yeai'S of his reign. Ho was afterwards content witli just putting the 
year of his reign and the Hejirah year. Aurangzib was the first to 
write on his coins satiitf-i-jnhis so and .so. This was on the reverse 
along with the mint. The year of the Hejirah was almost invariably 
on the obverse along with the emperor’s name. This enstom wa.s after- 
wards followed by all the Sultans of Dehli down to Bahadur Shah the 
mutineer. 

It seems strange that I, who have been hunting in the Panjab for 
coins for the last twenty years, should never have .seen a coin like the 
one mentioned by Major Raverty. Mr. Thomas never saw one. The 
British Museum has not got one, neither has the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Out of the thousands of coins sent to me for reading and 
desci'iption not one has yet appeared bearing such inscriptions. Coins 
of the type, mentioned by Ma,]or Ra,yevtj, Are of the tine of Auranijztb, 
or later. 

Major Eaverty’s coin of Khusran Malik reads “ Zahir-nd-Danlah 
wa ud-Din.” I have by me over 50 coins of tliis king. They all read 
either “ Tajn-‘l-da>iluli'' only, or “ Snri/Jii-il.iJanlah,” Major Raverty 
in his text calls him “ Ttij-iol-Dnulah ” (p. 11-4). 

While on this point it may he as well to notice that Major Raverty 
(p. 109 j calls Bahrani Shah of (rhazni Mu' i::-ud-D(iiiIah, following, 
strange to .say, “ cliicjhj modern authors,” although “ Fa.sih-i ” and 
“ Gnzidah ” and ton silver coins in my cabinet unite in calling him 
“ Yaniin-ud-Vaiilah.” Four coins given by Mr, Thomas have the same. 
In note 1, page 4")S, Major Raverty says “ I imagine it is this title of 
his (Mn’izzu-d-din Sam’s) coins ( j which Mr. Thomas 
reads as the name of the Klialifah. Un-N;isir-ud-Din ’Ullah wa.s cer- 
tainly Khalifah at this period.” Mr. Thomas docs not mention “Nasir-i- 
Amiru-l-Muniiniu ” in connexion with the coins of Mn’izzu-d-din Sam. 
Major Raverty has niis-rcad and mi.sre|>i'esented iMr. Thomas. 

Again in note 3. p. 4‘,'7, Major Raverty says “ it i.-, (jiiite a mistake 
to suppose that I-yal-diiz f only i,s on the coins] ever styled himself 
Sultau-i-Mu'azzam.” His coins, however, have the very 

woi'd.s. 

On pp. 5'2 t-5 we have “ It is stated in another work, the Tvhnl.isat- 
-ut-Tawai'iUdi that Kutl)-ud- Din ascendcal tlu‘ throne, at L.'ilior. on tite 
11th of Ral)i'-ul-Aw\val. tiOg H.. and that he read t!ie khuthah for himself, 
and coineil money in A/s fini name, and yet. althongh the coins of others 
are, comparatively, so ]dentifnl, it is stated tliat not one bearing the 
name of Kiitb-iid-Diii has ever been found. A work in my po-se.ssii.m, 
which contains .specimens of the different cuius of the Sultans of Hind, 
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ivitli the Hisci'iptinns tlier are .said to have borne, g-ive.s the following 
a.s a .specimen o£ Katb-ud-Diu's coins ” : — 

di.»» ^ j l_SXc kiM 

About tln.s inscription I wish to say: (1) the word sikkith in all 
Pathiin coin.s, when used, comes after the word zarb, thus isAk 

(see Thomas). (2) Again the year on earhj coins is never given in 
fignre.s and never with the Snltan’s name. (3) The word julus never 
occurs on a Pathan coin. (4) Dehli is never called Darii-l-khilafat 
until the time of Qutbu-d-Din Mubarak Shah (710-720 A. H.), the 
vilest of Sultans, who called himself Khnlifiih UUah ” and “ Kfalifah 
i Eahhti-l-AIaniui ” on his coins, and who changed the .simple Hazrat 
Dehh to Hfizcat Ddru-I-khiliffnt. After his time Daru-l-khihifat was 
not used as the title of Dehli on coin.s, until the time of Shah Jahan 
who calls it, “ BdrH-l-kh_itiif(it ShdhJahdiiubu'I.” It is sometimes called 
Hnzcat Dehli simply, or Ddru-l-niidk, DMi, or Ddrn-l-mulk Hazrat 
Dehli. 

Hence it would seem that Major Raverty must have got hold 
of a book written by a native later than the time of Aurangzib, who 
began the use of the word julus, who u.sed the whole of the reverse 
of hi.s coins for the mint name and year and who 

occupied the obverse with his name and titles and the vear of the 
Hejirah. It is altogether incredible that a series of coins of the first 
years of a sorie.s of kings .should bo found, (those kings the earliest 
Sult.'in.s of Labor and Dehli), bearing i n script ion. s dis.sitnilar to all 
known coins of the period, but agreeing with tlie coitus of the time of 
Aurangzib and his .succes.sors. At le.ast, if a series of such coins be 
found by one man, it is probable that some other collectors mav obtain 
an odd .specimen of the serie.s. Now, as yet, no one has ever found a 
coin of this kind, except the anonymous and unknown author of a book 
in Major Raverty s posses.sion. It would be a real benefit to the 
nnmi.smatio world to publi.sh the book, and put an end to the doubts 
which are entertained about it. Be.sidc.s this, we want to see drawings 
of Coins, such as the following (see note, p. 530) : 

^ dljU.t I j,/t 

fxij aAI_I( (j 

Tills com Tnjikcs no mention of tlic Tvlm llfiih, fi fnet nlwrivs stntei^ on 
the coins of tlic period; the year i> on the same side as the kino-’s 
name, contrary to the usage of tiie period; the word maskuk is used 
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contrary to tlic custom of such coins ; and the title Ziltu-hJdh is used 
instead of Siiltdii. 

Again Rasiru-d-din Qnbiicha is called by ilajor Raverty Knhd-jaJi 
(p. 5.31). The word is on the coins Thi.s may be read with 

‘‘ fat'hah ” {Ariana Antiqnu, p. 434, ctiin 33, PI. XX,, fig. I'.i.) Portumitel v 
we have the same word in Hindi on other coiits. Here the wtjnl is 
which gives us plainly Kubacha as the proiiaiiciation of the time. 
Comment would be superfluous. 

Of the coins of Shamsn-d-din T-yal-titmish we hare the following 
given as the inscription in the work possessed by Major Raverty 
(p. 624) : — 

^ tij[ 

4^^ I ^Lhl^ ^ 

That this work was written after the time of Shah Jahan, wo have 
here almost certain proof. Sluih Jahau’s coins of his first year have 

41—. Auraugzib’s coins begin tho use of jnhis aht. Jahangir's 
have I over the word nur, to indicate the first year of his reign. The 
word is ahwjs written on the early coins !>Xk- The form is modern. 

xvanted any other proof of the timo when Major Raverty's 
book was written, we have it in the nest coin given (p. C30j 

Obv. L> 

Rot. ^rr Lf-j^ 

Here we have associated with (_r-yl^. This formula was 

invented by Aurangzib, (see ’.Claingir Xama, published by the So- 
cieh', p. 367), as will be seen when the coins of the Moguls of India 
shall be published. Then, the word is never used along with the 

year, except on some rare rupees of Sluih Jaluin. Akbar and Jahangir 
had used the term Ihihi for their years. Shah jahan returned to oithodow, 
and though he uses the words 0 . 0.1 he adds the word to tlm 

year I TV. This i.s tho only occasion on which 1 have seen tlie word 
used. I have never seen the word used on a coin a.s “ (quit nl nt 

to," as it i.s used in the above inscription. 

The inscription on the coin of Raziyyat (commonly written Rezia) 
is given as follows (p. ddt ) : 

Obv. 'i;' IXU — J| 

Rev. 

Here iri^ is a misjirint fur It^r. Di-hii m never teimcd on any coin 1 h.'ivi' 
seen It is alnays I/ifrn//, or in one ou.se To l;hhj,'ih The uholc 
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inscription is quite niiHke anvtliing hnown of the time of Rezia, or of 
Jier fatlier, Shamsii-d-din. The absence of the name of tlie Kdialifah 
stamps the inscription as the work of a person nnacquainted witli tlie 
coinage of the period. is always written on the coins 

of Shamsu-d-din. 

The next coin given i.s as follows (note G, p. 019) : — 

Reverse ; — • (_ry^ 

Here we have the nsnal ab.seiice of margin. All the long inscrip- 
tion is on the obverse. How could it be on the .surface of a rni)ee ? 
The reverse, as usual, is full of anachronisms. 

The next coin given is of Alau-d-diu Ma.saud Shah, (note 9, 

p. GGO) ; — 

Obverse : — 

Reverse : — rRu jalj 

From this coin we note the absence of the full title given to all the 
early Pathan kiugs, so and so ^ol-damja. This alway.s preoede.s tlic wl- 
cU'n. In all the coins given this part of the formula is absent, as is the 
introductory ns-SuUfnu-U’ Aziiti. It is more and more evident that tho 
author of the book had seen few of the early rupees of Duhli. Tho 
whole known series of coins follows a fixed formula. 

Of Kasiru-d-din Hahmud Sluili “ The following is given ns tho 
in.scriptlon on two of his first coins, a ilirhiM and dimti, (note, p. G72) : — 

Rev. : — >^•=‘1 err'^ It^t® 

The other runs thus : — 

Obverse: — | 

Eever.se : — Ui-»j j cy>i=-’ jlbah 

Thomas did not give a dinar of this king. The British Mu.scum has 
not got one. I had one. The Hon. Mr. Gibbs edited a second. Both 
the.se had f/ie i-en r.^e above given as the margin on both .sides. Both had 
as-.vA'Avj/t in.stead of wl-dindr. The reverse of tho dinar is the nearest 
approach to an inscription of the period. But it is not of the reverse, 
hut of the margin of the reverse in case of rupees, and of the margin of 
hoth .sides in ease of mohurs. (See my 4th Supplement to Thomas just 
piihlished in the Journal of the Society.) It is c\ ident the author of 
tlie book had not made liimself acquainted with the iiiscriptiuus used by 
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Mahmud, inscriptions which vary only in one word ( 3 ’ear of course 
excepted), — is used for 

The Tabaqat was written in the reign of Na.siru-d-din Mahmud 
Shall, and hence his coins are the last given from the book in the posses- 
sion of Major Ravertj’. This book is of course responsible for the 
inscriptions. The Major says very judiciou.sly about each coin that “ it 
is saitl in the book in my possession to have the following inscriptions.” 
IVho the author may Ite. I cannot tell. I can onlv judge from what he 
Jjiits before me. He says the coins are of a certain number of kings. 
The first suspicious thing about them i.s, that thev are all of the first 
j’ear. Now if the author obtained coins of the first year, he must have 
obtained coins of other t'ears. After twenty X'ears of diligent search 
1 have obtained few rupees of the early rathans of Dehli and not one 
of the 1 st t’ear of any king. 1 never heard of any one having a first 
j'car of ant- of these kings, though some of in\- correspondents have rupee.'- 
of these earl\- Sultans. Thet' all follow one formula. 

Obverse; — Naitie and title of Sultan. 

Rever.so ; — Name of Khalifah. 

Margin ; — !Mint and year. 

In the case of gold mohurs the margins are on both .sides in several 
instaiice.s. 

In the series given by ilajor Raveit\-’s author not one coin follows 
the formula. But as I have shown the author has followed the formula 
of the rupees of Auraugzib and of those who succeeded him. Hence I 
am led to the conclusion that Major Raverty, ignoring the gi'eut labours 
of Mr. Thomas and desiring' to give something new and striking to the 
world, has been taken in b\- a m.jst impudent series of forgeries, the work 
of a man almost, if not altogether, unacquainted with the coins of the 
later Ghazni kings and of the early Pathan Siilt/uis of DeliH. Mr. Thomas 
gives six jdates and a number of detaclicil wood cuts to illu-tr.ite bis 
text. If ilajor Ravertj- will publibh his author w ith illustrat ion-, the 
two works can then be compared. It is unfair on tlie jairt of iMa joi 
Ruveit\-, not to give the nanio of his author and to pit him against il r. 
Thomas. It is onlv- fair perhajis for me to state in conclusion licit 1 
think iMaj< 11 - tlavert_v has bcin diijicd. A carctul studv of the chio- 
niclcs t'f llio I’atluin kings wonhl luuc comjiclkd iMajor Raverty to put 
tile book in his possession into the lire Nothing in it is of the slightest 
value. 
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